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. THE NEWS CONDENSED. 


Stock market weak, 


Cash wheat, No. 2 red, 7014; cash corn, No. 
2 mixed, 364%c; cash cotton, 5 13-16c. 
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The authoritiés at Perpignan are taking 
steps to drive ont the innumerable Span- 
ish Reservists who since the recent call 
to the colors have been seeking refuge in 
France. 


Albert Berger, feur years old, ran in front 
ofa ‘een of horses at Eighth Avenue and 
One Hundred and Eighteenth Street last 
night. One of the horses reared, and in 
f crushed his chest. The child died 

a half hour ‘ater in the Manhattan Hos- 

pi 


Whe Madrid Liberal again asserts that Pre- 
mier Sagaste will resign as soon as the 
Peace bill is passed by the Chamber. Se- 
fior Silvela, the Comservative leader, has 
withdrawn his support from the Ministry, 
and Sefior Sagasta is said to have told, his 
Ministerial colleagues that they must be 
prepared for the fall of the Cabinet. 


@enator Gray of Delaware yesterday ac- 
cepted ar appointment as member of the 
Peace Commission. The other members 
are Secretary Day, Senators ‘Davis and 
Frye, ana Whitelaw Reid. The commis- 
sion will meet in Washington about Sept. 
15, to receive the final instructions of the 
Administration before sailing for Paris. 


Spain, it is asserted, has through the 
French Ambassador in Washington pro- 
tested against the capitulation of Manfla 
on the ground that it took place two days 
after the peace protocol had been signed. 
She also insists that this country shall 
compel Aguinaldo to liberate a thousand 

risoners, who, it is asserted, were placed 
n his custody by Admiral Dewey. 


JA dispatch from Manila announces that the 
recruiting agents of the insurgents are 
eausing Scther trouble by impressing the 
employes of foreign residents. The labor- 
ers on strike are leaving the capital, and 
it has become necessary in some cases to 
employ svldiers to take their places. Prot- 
estant services are being held in private 
buildings by the American Chaplains. 
Capt. ar of the cruiser Baltimore has 
returned to Gen, Miranda the sword sur- 
rendered by him at the capture of Corre- 
gidor Island. 
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The First District of Columbia Volunteers 
arrived in Washington yesterday and 
assed in review before President McKin- 
ey. 


(All arrangements have been completed for 
the reception of Troop A upon its arrival 
to-day, and for the review of the troop 
by Mayor Van Wyck. The troop is ex- 

ected early this morning on the transport 
ississippi. 


Geventeen sick soldiers are in the Post- 
Graduate Hospital, where they are getting 
the best of care. The surgeons had of- 
fered to take care of thirty patients weeks 
ago, but their letter was not answered by 
the military authorities. 


The will of J. S. T Stranahan was filed for 
probate in Brooklyn yesterday. It leaves 
most of the late »hilanthropist’s property 
to his relatives, but his son did not live to 
share in the bequests. The estate is said 
to be worth less than a million dollars. 


About 1,000 Spanish prisoners will shortly 
sai] for Spain on the City of Rome. Every 
attention is shown to the wounded Span- 
iaris, and berths have been altered for 
their comfort. Cervera and other officers 
of high rank will embark on the steamship. 


Justices Cohen and Beekman yesterday sus- 
tained the action of Controller Coler in 
throwing out the bid of Vermilye & Co. 
for city bonds, on the ground that it was 
conditional. An application for an injunc- 
pee! and a motion for a mandamus was 

enied. 


Secretary of War Alger and Gen. Shafter 
witnessed a review of the troops at Camp 
Meade yesterday and inspected the camp. 
Both. .express themselves as pleased 
with what they saw. Secretary Alger re- 
sumed his journey at noon to Detroit, and 
Gen. Shafter>went to Washington, where 
he expects to meet Gen. Miles to-day. 


Officers of the Eighth Regiment, which re- 
turned from Chickamauga early yesterday 
morning, told of their experiences in Camp 
Thomas. All are agreed that the drainage 
from the camp, flowing into the creek 
from which the water sunply was pumped, 
is responsible for typhoid fever. They also 
assert that the Eighth’s camp was a model 
of cleanliness, and also that there was 
plenty of good food. 


Dr. John Winters Brannan tells of his ex- 
periences with soldiers who were allowed 
to leave Camp Wikoff before they were 
in conditiou to travel. He has sent a let- 
ter to the President, suggesting that the 
sick volunteers and regulars be brought 
to this city properly, if at all. The hospi- 
tals of the metropolis are ready to ac- 
commodate the sufferers to the extent of 
their capacity. The physician cites cases 
in point. 
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Cuban Relief Headquarters received word 
yesterday that Miss Barton had arrived 
at Tampa, and would probably reach 
Washington on Tuesday. She made a re- 
port on Cuban work. 


The Cuban-American League addresses a 
memorial to President McKinley urging 
that the United States pay the Cuban sol- 
diers and hold securities of the island as 
guarantees of reimbursement. 


Gen. Collis, Col. Brown and ex-Mayor Gil- 
roy visited Camp Wikoff yesterday and 
found that it will be next to impossible 
to bring any troops here to parade. The 
regulars are clamoring to go home. 


Gen. Blanco has appealed to the Spanish 
Government for funds, representing that 
the situation in Cuba {s most distressing. 
The Minister for the Colonies asked the 
Treasury for 100,000,000 pesetas, but re- 
ceived only 30,000,000. 


Eleven men of the Seventy-first. who were 
in want, were assisted yesterday by the 
Red Cross, and twenty-six sick men of 
the Eighth were taken to the hospital at 
Pelham Manor. Much other work was 
done by the society. 


Post Chaplain Nave, at Fort McPherson, 
Ga., appealed to the Red Cross for cloth- 
ing for convalescent volunteers, which the 
Government had refused to supply. The 
Red Cross authorized him to get all the 
clothes needed at its expense. 


Funeral services were held yesterday morn- 
ing at Camp Wikoff over the bodies of 
Cadet Wheeler and Lieut. Kirkpatrick, 
wno were drowned in the surf. The bod- 
jes were afterward sent South. Gen. 
Wheeler and his children accompanied 
that of Cadet Wheeler. 
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The aw | store of Rockow & Pick was 
wrecked yesterday by the explosion of a 
five-pound carboy of carbolic acid which 
Mr. Rockow had placed on a gas stove. 


(A blow on Sam Bolan’s solar plexus 
whipped. him in the tenth round of a 
twenty-five-round fight with Oscar Gardi- 
ner at the Lenox Athletic Club last night. 


The receipts of yesterday’s racing at Brigh- 
ton Beach were given to the widow of 
Charles Victor Sass. The winners were 
St. Clair, Millstream, Alpen, Floronso, 
Gala Day, and Governor Budd. 


James A. Tyng made a new record yester- 
day at the Morris County golf links, scor- 
ing the eighteen-hole course in eighty 
strokes. Other golfers played strongly, 
and the outlook is good for a brilliant 
tournament. 


Bicycle Patrolman Cavanaugh seized the 
bridles of a runaway team on Riverside 
Drive and was dragged five blocks. Ohne 
of the horses fell on him, breaking three 
of his ribs and otherwise injuring him. 
He was rescued by a brother policeman. 


The Federal Steel Company, with a capital 
of $200,000,000, was incorporated yester- 
day at Trenton. The Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, the Minnesota Iron Company, and 
several smaller concerns were amalga- 
mated, but the American Steel and Wire 
Company of Chicago has not joined yet. 
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A Plainfield man buiids a fifteen-foot fence 
between his house and a neighbor’s as the 
result of a quarrel. . 


Bixteen new mortars were tested at Fort 
Adams, Newport, yesterday. The reports 
. Shattered the windows in the officers’ 
quarters and caused windows at Narra- 
gansett Pier to rattle. 


Lizzie Russell, a seven-year-old girl, was 
shot and instantly killed by Mary Moran, 
fourteen years old, in the latter’s home at 
Scranton, Penn., yesterday. The latter 
in gd pointed a revolver at the Russell 
girl and pulled the trigger. 

Mary Burns, twenty-three years 
Brooklyn, ie lying 


old, of 
in St. Mary’s Hospital 


there suffering from lockjaw, caused by 
fright. She was accused of theft by a 
former employer, in whose house she 
worked as a domestic, and when arrested 
became so frightened that 1 aw re- 
sulted. Physicians say she will -die. 


The Grand Army of the Republic Encamp- 
ment concluded its sessions at Cincinnati 
end adjourned yesterday afternoon. Sub- 
ordinate officers were elected, and the re- 
ports of committees were adopted, Resolu- 
tions praising the President and Secretary 
Alger were enthusiastically received. The 
report of the Committee on Pensions con- 
tained several complaints concerning the 
administration of Commissioner vans, 


SAGASTA’S FALL IMMINENT 


Is Said to Have Told His Col- 
leagues to Expect the Cabi- 
net’s Overthrow. 


SILVELA NOW AGAINST HIM 


and advocated certain changes in the laws: 


and rules. 
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The New Amsterdam Republican Club last 
night adopted resolutions by a unanimous 
vote, pl ging support for Col. Roosevelt 

as candidate for vernor. 


Capt. Hippolyte Nicolas, a well-known 
ench fencing master, for seven years 
instructor of ‘he Fencers’ Club, while en- 
joying a bout with an old friend in his 
ittle salle last night, received a chance 
blow from a oroken foil and died shortlv 
afterward from the shock to his weak 
heart. The friend was arrested, as a 
matter of form, but the maitre’s death is 
attributed to a cardiac affection. 
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Charles A. Gerlach, the hotel manager, 
filed a petition in bankruptcy yesterday. 
His schedules show liabilities of $961,767, 
and his assets consist of five shares of 
stock of the Gerlach Hotel Company. 
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The Republican Association of the Nine- 
teenth Assembly District voted solidly in 
support of Col. Roosevelt as a candidate 
for Governor. 


Jacob Helmes fell dead while on his way 
home in a Staten Island trolley car yes- 
terday afternoun. It is believed heart 
disease was the cause of his death. 


Over 100 Democrats of the State attended a 
dinner given by the Democratie Campaign 
Committee at the Hoffman House last 
night. Senator McCarren, Senator Grady, 
rs others outlined the issues of the cam- 
paign. 


The movement for the nomination of Col. 
Roosevelt for Governor by the Independ- 
ents took definite form last night at a 
meeting at the City Club. A statement 
was given out, in which a ticket selected 
by the committee was given. Col. Waring 
and F. W. Hinrichs were among those 
named on it. 


It was declared yesterday that some of Sen- 
ator Platt’s trusted lieutenants in this city 
will refuse to obey his orders to oppose 
Gov. Black’s efforts for renomination, It is 
believed that Edward Lauterbach is to 
lead Gov. Black’s fight in this county. Mr. 
Lauterbach refused to discuss his confer- 
ence with Mr. Black at Albany. 
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BRITISH STEAMER SUNK. 


The Knarwater Runs Down the Lan- 
dana in the English Channel—Panic- 
Stricken Passengers Saved. 


DARTMOUTH, Sept. 9.—The British 
steamer Knarwater arrived. here this morn- 
ing, and reported that last night while on 
the way down the English Channel she col- 
lided with and sank the British steamer 
Landana, Capt. Webster, bound from Rot- 
terdam for Sierra Leone, west coast of 
Africa. All the passengers and crew of the 
Landana were rescued by the Knarwater 
and landed here. 

The Knarwater struck the Landana 
amidships in a dense fog. The passengers 
on the Landana, numbering forty-five per- 
sons, were as quickly as possible ordered 
into the boats. The people having been in 
bed when the collision occurred, many of 
them were nearly naked. They were most- 
ly negroes bound to Africa, and were, so 
terrified that they were restrained with 
difficulty from jumping overboard. 

After safely reaching the Knarwater the 
people all fell on their knees on the deck 
in prayer. 

The women were the coolest among the 
passengers during the time of peril, 


The Landana was a steel steamer, built 
at Middlesborough in 1897. She registered 
1,827 tons. 


NATIONAL LINSEED OIL TRUST. 


Stockholder Brings Suit in a Chicago 
Court to Secure Permission to 
Examine the Books. 


CHICAGO, IIL, Sept. 9.—Judge Dunn of 
the Circuit Court has ordered that a per- 
emptory writ of mandamus be issued 
against Alexander Euston, President, and 
Arthur H. Rugg, Secretary, of the National 
Linseed Oil Company to compel them to 
allow James H. Barnard, a stockholder of 
the company, to examine the books of the 
corporation and take memoranda there- 
from. The writ was petitioned for Aug. 26 
by Mr. Barnard, who asserted that he 
owned fifty shares of the company’s stock, 
and had made several applications for per- 
mission to examine the records kept by the 
officers, in order that he might be able to 
vote understandingly at meetings of the 
stockholders. He said he was allowed to 
look at the books, but was refused permis- 
sion to take notes from them. 

At a preliminary hearing Tuesday morn- 
ing the attorneys of the National Linseed 
Oil Company were given until this morning 
to file an answer to the petition. The ans- 
wer set up that the books and records in 
question were in the custody of the Treas- 
urer of the company, and not under the con- 
trol of the President or Secretary. The ans- 
wer was deemed insufficient, and the de- 
murrer entered by Attorney William J. 
Strong, representing Mr. Barnard, was sus- 
tained, the Court ordering that the final 
order be prepared by the attorneys and pre- 
sented at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Attorney Frank P. Blair, representing the 
company, presented an appeal from the de- 
cision, which was entered, the bonds being 
set at $5,000. Twenty days were allowed 
for the filing of the appeal. 


HORSE CRUSHED A BOY’S CHEST. 


Little Albert Berger Died a Half Hour 
Later in a Hospital. 


Four-year-old Albert Berger of 313 West 
One Hundred and Eighteenth Street, was 
run down by a team of horses at Eighth 
Avenue and One Hundred and Bighteenth 
Street last night and so badly injured that 
he died half an hour later in the Manhat- 
tan Hospital. 

The child and his mother were crossing 
the street. Mrs. Berger was wheeling a 
baby carriage, and could not pay much at- 
tention to the little boy. Before she could 
prevent him, he started to run across the 
avenue, and in so doing got in front of a 
team of horses attached to a piano wagon. 

One of the horses reared and came down 
with full force, one of its hoofs crushing 
the boy’s chest. The mother fainted at the 
sight. Both mother and child were taken 


to the Manhattan Hospital. When the boy 
died, Mrs. Berger was taken home. 


William Armstrong of 323 West Fortieth 


Street, driver of the wagon, was locked =P 
in the West One Hundred and Twenty-fift 
Street Station. 


Withdrawal of the Conservative Lead- 
er’s Support Regarded as Indicat- 
ing His Desire to Obtain the 
Premiership—Polavie- 
ja’s Manifesto. 


MADRID, Sept. 9, via Biarritz.—The Lib- 
eral to-day again makes the assertion that 
Premier Sagasta will resign as soon as the 
Chamber adopts the Peace bill. 

Wednesday’s session of the Chamber 
ended with a violent attack upon the Gov- 
ernment by Sefior Silvela, leader of a sec- 
tion of the Conservative Party. In the 
course of his remarks Sefior Silvela ex- 
claimed: ‘ 

“The Sagasta Ministry is a corpse, and 
we do not discuss corpses. We bury them.” 

The debate apparently weakened the Gov- 
ernment. 

It is reported that at yesterday’s Cabinet 
council Sefior Sagasta told his colleagues 
that they must be prepared for the fall of 
the Cabinet. 

The Government's severe measures to pre- 
vent reports of the secret sessions of the 
Cortes are nullified by the Senators and 
Deputies of the Opposition, who are eager 
to inform the foreign correspondents as. to 
what goes on. 

The following statement has been made 
by an important Spanish official: 

“ Sefior Silvela (the leader of a section of 
the Conservative Party) refuses the Govern- 
ment the support of his party, although he 
is fully aware of the difficulties of the situ- 
ation. He is doubtless prompted by the de- 
sire to obtain power. We will do all in our 
power to realize his desire with short delay. 
The country will then see how soon the 
man who is now posing as a Liberal will 
be transformed into a despot dictator.” 

Gen. Polavieja has handed a copy of 
his manifesto to the newspaper men, but 
the censor forbids its publication. He also 
forbids its transmission by telegraph. It is 
probable that the General intends to read 
it to-day in the Cortes, and it is certain 
the Government will prevent him “from so 
foing, and will insist upon a secret ses- 
sion. 


BITTER TALK BY CANALEJAS. 


MADRID, Sept. 9.—In the Chamber of 
Deputies Sefior Canalejas, in the course of 
a long speech, o. violent and unmeasured 
abuse, denounced the Government collect- 
ively and individually. for its conduct dur- 
ing the war and now in the peace negotia- 
tions. He declared that, whereas the issue 
with the politicians at first was war a l’ou- 
trance, it had become peace equally A l’ou- 
trance. 

He produced a sensation by.asserting the 
when Admiral Cervera asked for instruc 
tions and munitions of war the Minister for 
the Colonies replied to him, ‘‘ May God help 
you!” 

Sefior Canalejas accused Sefior Sagasta of 
constituting himself dictator merely to sat- 
isfy his personal ambition, and he attacked 
Lieut. Gen Correa, Minister for War, and 
Capt. Aunon, Minister of Marine, merciless- 
ly for their incapacity, ji 

The sitting was suspended. Sefior Canale- 
jas will continue his speech to-morrow. 


EVACUATION OF PUERTO RICO. 


American and Spanish Commissioners 
to Hold Their First Meeting This 
Morning at San Juan. 


SAN JUAN DE PUERTO RICO, Sept. 9.— 
The American Evacuation Commissioners, 
at a meeting held yesterday afternoon, de- 
cided to notify Capt. Gen. Macias that théy 
were present, and ready to proceed with 
business. A communication to this. effect 
was drafted in most courteous terms. It 
asked where and when the Spanish Com- 
missioners would meet the Americans, 

About noon to-day the American Com- 
missioners received a reply from Captain 
General Macias to their communication of 
last evening. Gen. Macias said the Spanish 
evacuation Commissioners would be ready 
to meet the Americans at the palace to- 
morrow morning at 10:30. Later in the day 
Gen. Brooke, Admiral Schley, and Gen. Gor- 
don held a conference at the Hotel Ingla- 
terra regarding the attitude they will as- 
sume at the meeting. 

Lieut. Sears, Rear Admiral Schley’s flag 
Lieutenant, delivered the communication to 
the Captain General. He drove to the pal- 
ace in a carriage. When at the gate a 
brick was hurled at him from the sidewalk. 
Being an old baseball player, he was able 
partly to ward the missile off with his 
hands, and it fell, striking him on the 
ankle, but doing only slight injury. This 
is the first incident of the kind since the 
Americans’ arrival here. The Lieutenant 
did not deem it advisable to lodge a com- 
plaint, and the police made no arrest. 

The American Commissioners are deter- 
mined to brook no delay, as indicated by 
their action. Although Capt. Gen. Macias 
recognized their presence by official visits, 
they have not been notified of the appoint- 
ment or of the names of the Spanish Com- 
missioners, and the names of the latter have 
not been officially gazetted here, in spite of 
the fact that it is understood unofficially 
that Gens. Ortega and Vallerino and the 
Auditor of the War, Sefior Aguilar, com- 
prise the Spanish Commission. The thirty 
days expire on Sunday, and if the Span- 
jiards are not prepared to proceed on that 
date they will be required to explain mat- 
ters. ¢ 

The Spanish torpedo-boat destroyer Terror 
and the gunboat Ponce de Leon sailed for 
the Island of Martinique to-day, where they 
will be placed in dry dock, as their bottoms 
are foul, before proceeding for Spain. The 
gunboats Isabella II. and Concha will fol- 
low on Monday. Some of the American 
naval officers regret the decision of Wash- 
ington that these ships, which formed part 
of the defense of the island, were not held. 

The barkentine Sceptre, from Lunenburg, 
Nova Scotia, with a cargo of fish, has ar- 
rived here. This is the first food cargo to 
reach this port since the blockade was 
raised. 

The censorship of press dispatches by the 
Spanish authorities continues. 

Fresh outrages are reported to have oc- 
curred in the interior. At Cocoas, in the 
neighborhood of Cialos, a number of bri- 
gands recently raided a plantation and shot 
the proprietor in the leg. A detachment of 
fifty Spanish soldiers has been dispatched 
from Arecibo to restore order. 

The Fourth Ohio Volunteers are still at 
Guayama. The regiment has not been or- 
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dered home. There has been no new dispo- 
sition of the United States troops to-day. ~ 


TO BE DRIVEN FROM FRANCE. 


Spanish Reservists Seek Refuge There 
! to Escape Military Service. 


PERPIGNAN, France, Sept. 9.—The eu- 
thorities here are taking steps to drive out 
the numberless Spanish Reservists who 
have been seeking refuge in lrance since 
the recent call to the colors of Spain of 
100,000 men, of which number 20,000 are 
said to be intended for the Philippine Isl- 
ands. 


Carlist Propaganda in France. 


PERPIGNAN, Frence, Sept. 9.—A_ lively 
Carlist propaganda is in progress at Cor- 
dagne, in the Pyrenees, under the auspices 


of the friars who recently returned from the 
Philippine Islands. Well-known Carlists 
have held frequent secret meetings there. 


PEACE COMMISSION FILLED. 


The President Secures the Acceptance 
of Senator Gray of Delaware— 
Will Meet in Washington. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—The President 
to-day named Senator George Gray of Dela- 
ware as the fifth member of the Peace 
Commission. This completes the personnel 
of the commission, which stands: Secretary 
Day, Senators Davis, Frye, and Gray, and 
Whitelaw Reid. 

In selecting Senator Gray, the President 
has given Democratic representation on 
the commission. The appointment proba- 
bly will necessitate the retirement of Mr. 
Gray from the Anglo-American Commission 
which is conducting its sessions in Canada, 
as this commission will resume its work 
about the time the Peace Commissioners 
sail for Paris. The position was offered to 
the Senator several days ago, but at that 
time was declined. The President, however, 
further urged Mr. Gray to accept, and his 
final agreement was secured to-day. 

Senator Gray is one of the best known 
men in Washington public life, having been 
a prominent figure in the Senate for the last 
twelve years. He was born at New Castle, 
Del., in 1840, and was graduated at Prince- 
ton. He served as Attorney General of Del- 
aware, and later was elected to the Senate 
when Thomas F. Bayard entered the first 
Cleveland Cabinet as Secretary of State. 
Mr. Gray has been in the Senate continu- 
ously since then, serving with distinction, 
being one of the recognized forces in debate 
and in the shaping of important legislation. 
He is a member of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. Three members of 
that committee—Davis, Frye; and Gray—are 
thus on the Peace Commission. On foreign 
questions Mr. Gray has generally been re- 
garded as opposed to expansion, his Senate 
votes having been against the annexation 


of Hawaii. 
Now that the commission is complete, it is 


expected that the American case will be 
made. up and the commission given its final 
instructions. The Commissioners will meet 
here about the 15th inst., prior to sailing 
for Paris, at which time they will meet the 
President and be made aware in a general 
way of the views of the Administration. 
The announcement of Senator Gray’s 
name was made shortly after the Cabinet 
met. “Acting Secretary Moore.was called to 
the White House during the meeting and 
the final decision was then announced. Sen- 
ator Allison and other public men who were 
at the White House at the time expressed 
strong approval of the President’s selection, 


WAITING FOR THE RESOLUTE. 


Havana People Impatient for the Ar- 
rival of the Evacuation 
Commission. 


HAVANA, Sept. 9.—All classes are impa- 
tiently awaiting the arrival of the United 
States Military Commissioners. The public 
has spent most of the day gazing seaward 
or watching the flagstaff on El Morro for 
the signal that the United States transport 
Resolute had been sighted. 

There is a feeling of downright impatience 
at the commission’s non-arrival.. The gen- 
eral public, especially the Cupnans, seem to 
imagine that the advent of the commission 
will immediately change the entire state of 
affairs; that prosperity will be in the wake 
of the Commissioners. 

Everybody has some grievance to air or 
some plan to propose, which, it is fondly 
imagined, the commission will listen to and 
consider. One can really give no reason for 
the unbounded joy with which the approach 
of the Commissioners is awaited, but the 
emotion is quite hysterical, for the women 
and children are as much interested as the 
men. 


THE WEATHER. 


The local forecast may be found at the top of 
this page to the right of the title. 


The area of high pressure has moved 
from Manitoba to Minnesota, increasing in 
magnitude, and covers the whole country 
from the plateau region to the Atlantic, ex- 
cept a slight depression in the West Gulf; 
accompanying this high area, very low tem- 
peratures have occurred in the Middle 
Rocky Mountain region. Cheyenne reports 
82 degrees, 32 degrees below normal; Den- 
ver, 40 degrees, 30 degrees below normal; 
North Platte, 40 degrees, 31 degrees below 
normal; Dodge City, 44 degrees, 31 degrees 
below normal. The temperature has fallen 
from 10 to 82 degrees from the Middle 
Rocky Mountain region to the Middle Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the lake regions. Show- 
ers have occurred in the South Atlantic 
States, the upper lake region, and the Low- 
er Missouri Valley. A storm of slight in- 
tensity has moved from the central to the 
West Gulf. There will be a fall in tempera- 
ture with extremely unseasonable weather 
from Texas through the Middle Mississippi 
and Ohio Valleys to the lower lake region 
and Middle Atlantic States. The cool 
weather will prevail several days in the 
Ohio Valley and Middle Atlantic States. 

The record of temperature for the twenty- 
four hours ended at midnight, taken from 
THe New YORK TIMEs’s thermometer and 
from the thermometer of the Weather Bu- 
reau, is as follows: 


—Weather Bureau.— Timzs, 
1897. 1898, 1898. 
. 69 61 67 
. .67 60 65 
67 70 
72 7 


74 

71 76 
70 74 
67 72 
87 70 

Tun Times's thermometer is 6 feet above 
the street level; that of the Weather Bureau 
is 285 feet above the street level. 

Average temperatures yesterday were as 
follows: 
Printing House Square . ie A bigldiarh Ook 
Weather Bureau ‘ 66% 
Corresponding date 1897 + naan 
Corresponding date for last 20 years....68 

The humidity at 8 A. M. yesterday was 62 
per cent., and 8 P. M. rcent. The 
maximum temperature was (4, at 2 P. M., 
and the minimum 60, at 5 A. M, 
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The ‘“‘ ROYAL LIMITED ” Five Hour Train to 
Washington, via Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
leaves South Ferry—Whitehall Terminal—and foot 
of meee = Street, 1:00 P. M. daily, except Sun- 
day.—Adv. 


——————— 


A PROTEST FROM SPAIN 


Points Out that Manila Capitulated 
After Peace Protocol Had 
Been Signed. 


WANTS PRISONERS RELEASED 


Insists Upon This Country Compelling 
Aguinaldo to Liberate 1,000 Span- 
iards “Placed in His Cus- 
tody by Dewey.” 


LONDON, Sept. 10.—The Madrid corre- 
spondent of The Standard says: 

“The Government recently forwarded to 
M. Cambon, the French Ambassador at 
Washington, a long and strongly argued 
statement respecting the Philippines, which 
he will communicate verbally to the Wash- 
ington Government. 

“Spain protests against the capitulation 
of Manila because made two days after the 
protocol was signed. 

“It asks that the revenue from the Manila 
customs may continue devoted to the service 
of the Philippine loan of 1897, and, finally, 
it insists upon the United States compelling 
Aguinaldo to liberate a thousand Spaniards 
now in his custody, most of whom were 
placed there, the note asserts, by Admiral 
Dewey.” 


THE SITUATION AT MANILA. 


Rebel Recruiting Agents Impressing 
Employes of Foreign Residents— 
Strikers Leave the Town. 


MANILA, Philippine Islands, Sept. 9.—The 
recruiting-agents of the insurgents are caus- 
ing further trouble. They have been im- 
pressing the employes of foreign residents, 
including those of the British Consul, and 


Several of the foreigners have complained | 


that the native groonis are taking their em- 
ployers’ horses and joining the insurgents. 

The insurgents continue divided between 
those who advocate absolute independence 
and those who favor an American protect- 
orate. 

In conformity with the new regulations 
most of the Spanish steamers are taking 
out American registry. The native crews 
refuse to serve under Spanish officers, and 
the insurgents demand that the American 
authorities employ no Spaniards in any ca- 
pacity whatever. ; 

The men who went out on strike on ac- 
count of an attempt to return to an equita- 
ble basis for the payment of labor, after 
the American authorities in the early exi- 
gencies of the situation here had agreed to 
the extravagant demands of the laborers, 
are disappearing, and it has become neces- 
sary to employ soldiers to take their places 
in some cases, while in offfr cases the mat- 
ter has been compromised. 

One of these strikes, as cabled on Sept. 5, 
caused the suspension of traffic on the 
horse-car lines of Manila, but they resumed 
operations to-day. 

The American Army Chaplains have insti- 
tuted Protestant services in private build- 
ings. 


MIRANDA’S SWORD RETURNED. 


Spanish General Expresses His Grati- 
tude at Capt. Dyer’s Generosity. 


MANILA, Philippine Islands, Sept. 9.—The 
United States Consul here, O. F. Williams, 
in behalf of Capt. N. Mayo Dyer of the 
United States cruiser Baltimore, has re- 
turned to Gen. Miranda the sword which 
the latter surrendered to the American offi- 
cer at the capture of Corregidor Island, at 
the entrance of the Bay of Manila. 

The General replied that he was over- 
whelmed by the generosity of Capt. Dyer. 


Philippines Customs Tariff. 


MANILA, Sept. 9.—A comparison of the 
tariffs in detail showed that the new draft 
omits two surcharges of 20 and 10 per cent. 
upon a majority of the specific duties, which 
remain unchanged. Surcharges remain on a 
few textiles and yarns. Instead of the 
Spanish ad valorem duty of 8 per cent., the 
Americans propose one of 2 per cent. Ex- 
Ports are not changed, except for an ad- 
dition resulting in 10s. per ton for hemp and 
half a crown per jon for sugar. The light- 
house dues recently abolished by the Span- 
fards are reimposed by the Americans, with 
a@ slight increase. The new schedule is post- 
poned for the present. 


Colored Troops for Manila. 


NORFOLK, Va., Sept. 9.—Colored troops 
are to be sent to the Philippine Islands. In- 
formation to that effect was received here 
this morning from Camp Corbin, where 
there are several hundred negro volunteers 
from Virginia. They are to do garrison duty 
around Manila. The troops have received 
orders to go to Knoxville, where it is pre- 
sumed they will take trains for the Pacific 
Coast and embark at San Francisco. 


British Cruiser Salutes Dewey. 


MANILA, Sept. 9.—The British cruiser 
Powerful arrived to-day and saluted Ad- 
miral Dewey. Gen. Otis responded from the 
Utah Battery in the Citadel. It was the 
first salute since the surrender. 


ANNOYING AURORA BOREALIS. 


Many Telegraph Wires Are Disabled 
for a Time by a Daylight One. 


CHICAGO, Ill., Sept. 9.—For an hour and 
a half this afternoon the Western Union 
Telegraph lines were disabled by a daylight 
aurora borealis. At least, that is what the 
telegraph officials say, and the weather 
man corroborates them. At 2:30 o’clock 
strange shocks began to be felt upon the 
wires. These shocks came in waves of in- 
creasing violence. After this had. lasted 
several minutes, the wires would work for 
a time as though there was nothing the 
matter. Then the shocks would recommence 
and work would be delayed again. Inquiry 
showed the same effect as far east as Buf- 
falo, west beyond Omaha, and south to 
Tennessee. Washington said that it worked 
the wires to Georgia with difficulty. 

A Western Union official said: ‘‘ We have 
had trouble with the Aurora Borealis before, 
and it has been noticed that the weather 
was always as it is to-day. The shocks 
registerad a force of 280 volts upon some of 
our lines. The trouble is widespread.” 

Strange to say, the telephone lines were 
not affected. Forecaster Cox said: ‘“ The 
Aurora was very strong, and if the day 
had not been cloudy it could easily have 
been seen,’’ : 


THE WEATHER. 


Partly cloudy ; winds variable, 


With REVIEW OF BOOKS AND ART 


HOLLAND’S QUEEN IN PERIL. 


German Paper Says’ an Attempt to 
Assassinate Her Was Made 
-Two Weeks Ago. 


BERLIN, Sept. 9.—The Lokalanzeiger 
says that a fortnight ago an attempt was 
made to assassinate Queen Wilhelmina 
near Amersfoort, Province of Utrecht, on 
the road between Castle Soostdyt and 
Baara. , 

A man emerged from behind a tree and 
fired a revolver at her Majesty. The bullet 
missed the Queen; but plowed the cheek 
of a lady in attendance, 

The would-be assassin was arrested. 
is supposed to be an English Anarchist. 

The strictest secrecy has been maintained 
hitherto as to the affair, in order not to 
disturb the enjoyment of the enthronement 
festivities. 


WILHELMINA IN HER CAPITAL. 


On Returning to The Hague the Queen 
Attends an Imposing Service at 
St. James’s Church, 


THE HAGUE, Sept. 9.—The Queen of the 
Netherlands and her mother arrived here 
from Amsterdam this afternoon, and were 
received with the same ceremonial that 
marked the state entry of the royal party 
into Amsterdam. The streets and houses 
were magnificently g™ecorated, and the 
cheering was continuous throughout the 
passage of the procession from the railroad 
Station to the palace. 

A special religious service for the Queen 
was held at St. James’s Church, It was a 
beautiful and impressive ceremony. The 
Queen entered attended by a retinue of 
high officials. She was also attended by 
her mother, the Princess of Wied, and the 
ladies in waiting. The Queen wore a pale 
blue brocaded satin dress, with yellow 
gloves and pearls. The Queen Mother had 
on a silver-gray brocade costume. Prince 
Frederick of Wied, eldest son of the reign- 
ing Prince of Wied, accompanied by the 
former’s mother, was present. The young 
Prince’s mother is a Princess of the Neth- 
wiands, and it is popularly believed he will 
9c Queen Wilhelmina’s choice for a hus- 
band. 

The young Queen sat on a chair on a 
high platform facing the pulpit. She was 
pale, and looked tired, Her Majesty joined 
in the singing, and listened to a long ser- 
mon delivered by the Court Chaplain, Dr. 
G. J. Van der Flior. 

A chorus of 100 voices then sang a special 
anthem composed by Nicholas Beats. 

Four rows behind the Queen were seated 
the Generals and peers, and a guard of 
honor lined the aisles. 

The service ended with the singing of 
*“Wilhelminus von Nassauwe,”’ 

On leaving the church, Queen Wilhelmina 
was preceded by four children from the 
Orphan Asylum, who strewed flowers across 
the path of her Majesty. 


He 


EVANS TALKS OF SANTIAGO. 


Commander of the Iowa Addresses a 
Poughkeepsie Audience—Compen- 
sations for Hard Work. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, Sept. 9.—At the re- 
quest of relatives residing here, Capt. Rob- 
ley D. Evans consented to address a mass 
meeting held at the opera house to-night 
for the benefit of a fund for the relief of 
sick and suffering soldiers, When the gal- 
lant commander of the lowa appeared on 
the platform he received a rousing welcome. 
The audience, numbering 2,000 people, stood 
up, and applauded for several minutes. 
Every mention of Capt. Evans’s name or 
reference to the battle of Santiago was 
greeted with great enthusiasm. 

When introduced, Capt. Evans said that 
any Government worth fighting for must 
cars for the brave men who leave their 
wives and children, which is/che hardest 
part of it, to face the bullets of the enemy, 
which is the easiest part of it. If this Na- 
tion ever learned this lesson, then, in the 
years to come the necessity for these meet- 
ings would disappear. Capt. Evans remarked 
that he was never taugh to make a speech, 
but, he added, “‘ All the hard work at San- 
tiago, all the sleepless nights, all the canned 
grub we had to eat, all is forgotten, be- 
cause every man, woman, and child you 
meet loves you. I can assure you that it is 
a most delightful sensation.”’ 

Referring to the battle of Santiago, he 
said he really knew very little about it. 
Most of his part of it he saw through the 
conning tower and one end of the bridge. 
It was vegy smoky, and he saw more of his 
own ship thaa anything else. Capt. Evans 
described the reautiful appearance of Cer- 
vera’s fleet when it emerged from Santiago 
Harbor. 

“The Spanish vessels looked fine,” he 
said, “but the men behind the Spanish 
guns did not last as well as ours.” 

Speaking of nis sensations when the Span- 
ish fleet was destroyed, Capt. Evans said: 
“Tf you can imagine a basket of cham- 
pagne compressed into a teaspoonful and 
taken in one gulp, you can imagine how we 
felt. It was most exhilarating.” 

Capt. Evans referred particularly to the 
work of the Towa in rescuing the dying 
Spaniards, and of the quick work of the 
American gunners in practically destroying 
the Spanish fleet in thirty-five minutes. He 
remarked: ‘ That’s what men behind the 
guns can do when they really learn how.” 
He spoke of the brave Spaniards who were 
chagrined at the loss of their ships and the 
disgrace of their Government, and said that 
their disappointment was sad to see, ‘* but,” 
he added, ‘‘ we were all glad of it.” 

‘“*T had the good luck to save practically 
the entire crew of the Vizeaya and had the 
pleasure of being offered the sword of the 
commanding officer, which I declined. If 
there is anything I love in the world next 
to an American sailor, it is a soldier. If 
our country is ever attacked in the future, 
I hope it will find us as ready as we were 
on the morning of July 3, and, as my 
friends,” (referring to A. L. Vervalin, a 
private of the Rough Riders who sat be- 
side him,) ‘‘ were on the morning of July 
2 when they went over San Juan Hill.” 


WAGER BY DYING SOLDIERS. 


Fish Bet Mitchell that He Would Ouat- 
live Him, but Died First. 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Sept. ¥.—Among four 
soldiers who died at Camp Hamilton to-day 
were Capt. Albert Fish, Company E, 
Twelfth New York, and James Mitchell, 
Company M, Fifth Illinois. Both succumbed 
to typhoid fever. 

Fish wagered Mitchell 50 cents that he 
weuld outlive him, 

“T’ll take you,’ said Mitchell. 

This afternoon both were unconscious, 
Fish died at 1 o’clock and Mitchell expired 
fifty minutes later. 


becoming northerly. 


PRICE THREE CENTS. 
ALGER’S REQUEST GRANTED 


The President Has Decided Upon 
an Investigation of the War 
Department. 


SELECTING THE COMMISSION 


Gen. Schofield and ex-Senator John B, 
Gordon Have Been Asked to Be- 
come Members of It. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—The President 
has decided to appoint a commission to in- 
vestigate the War Department. Gen. Scho- 
fleld and ex-Senator John B. Gordon of 
Georgia have been asked to accept places 
upon the commission. 


ATLANTA, Ga.. Sept. 9.—A telegram 
from President McKinley was received to- 
day by the family of Gen. John B. Gordon 
asking the General to accept a position as 
@ member of ‘A commission to examine 
into the conduct of the Commissary and 
Medical. Departments of the army in the 
recent war with Spain.’ 

The specific object of the commission is 
stated in the telegram to be an examination 
into the Commissary, Quartermaster, and 
Medical Bureaus of the War Department 
and into the extent, causes, and treatment 
of sickness in the fields and the camps. 

Gen. Gordon is at Reynolds, Ga., to-night 
and inaccessible. 


MILES-ALGER CONTROVERSY. 


The General’s Friends Admit that He 


Has Placed Himself 


False Position. 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—Friends of 
Secretary Alger and of Gen. Miles are 
equally surprised by the turn matters 
have taken in the = Miles-Alger - con- 
troversy. The supporters of the Secretary 
are in rather high feather to-day. They 
feel that Gen. Alger has scored a decided 
hit in asking for an investigation of the 
War Department, and that Gen. Miles, on 
the contrary, has weakened his case. 

Secretary Alger, it is generally admitted, 
has done the best thing that was left open 
to him, outside of ordering a court-martial, 
which would not have accomplished what 
he wisheu—the condemnation of Gen. Miles 
before the public. Gen. Miles, it is said by 
the friends of Gen. Alger, and admitted by 
many of the friends of Gen. Miles himself, 
has somewhat injured his cause by conféss- 
ing that what he said and did was for the 
purpose of setting himself right before the 
public, and had in it no thought of an in- 
vestigation that might vindicate the army 
by exp%sing the mismanagement of the war. 

An official in the War Department said 
to-day: 

“While my sympathy is with Gen. Miles 
in this matter, 1 must confess that the 
General has somewhat spoiled a good case 
by conféssing too much. The public was 
quite ready to believe that he had made 
the withering criticism of Secretary Alger 
and Corbin for the purpose of shielding the 
army from future abuses by means of a 
thorough investigation and exposure of the 
mismanagement of the campaign in San- 
tiago. He says, however, that he had no 
such purpose. 

His Friends Surprised, 


‘““We were surprised to learn that the 
only purpose that he had in view was the 
setting of himself right before the public. 
This in itself is a laudable purpose, and all 
will recognize that the General had a per- 
fect right to state clearly what was his 
position and rank throughout the conduct 
of the campaign; that he was not, and 
could not be, superseded by Shafter, and 
that he was recognized by the War De- 
partment itself, despite its reassuring tele- 
grams to Shafter, as the only head of the 
army. But every one knew this before. As 
Gen. Miles himself says, it is absurd for 
any one to discuss it. 


Abandored. 


“But why should the General abandon 
the high ground of a public benefactor, and 
sink to the low level of a defender of his 
personal rights? We wanted to regard him 
as the knight errant of the cause of the 
army, as the champion of its rights, and 
the avenger of its wrongs. Does he demand 
an investigation of the wrongs of the sol- 
diers? Does he ask for an inquiry into the 
apparently needless suffering of the troops 
in the trenches about Santiago? Does he 
plead for righteously putting the blame for 
this Suffering upon the guilty? 

‘We find him, rather, striving to prevent 
himself from being overshadowed and 
robbed of some of his glory. This is all 
right, but there is a higher catise before 
the public conscience, and we had come to 
look upon Gen. Miles as the champion of 
that cause. Now, however, he himself aban- 
dons what we had considered his high posi- 
tion, and has contented himself with a per- 
sonal vindication. 


in a 


The Secretary’s Opportunity. 


‘He has thus given the Secretary and his 
advisers an opportunity that they were 
quick enough to seize. The Secretary of 
War says: ‘ Gen. Miles wants merely to set 
rimself right. He kas: done so very fully in 
a long interview and in a carefully prepared 
personal statement for the press. I am 
quite willing to let him have the satisfaction 
of this vindication, and put an end to this 
controversy.’ This puts a period to Gen. 
Miles’s endeavors, if he has been making 
any, to force an investigation into the man- 
agement of the war. 

*“ Again, Secretary Alger shows in his re- 
quest for a court of inquiry that he has 
been well advised. He is so satisfied with this 
parthian shot and he left the city the same 
evening that Gen. Miles returned, confident 
that he had scored a tactical victory. 


An Almost Invulnerable Position. 


“Miles is left out of the investigation. 
He could be summoned now as a witness 
only. He can no longer appear in the high 
role of prosecutor of those, whoever they 
may be, who have caused or contributed 
to the suffering of the soldfers of his coun- 
try. The inquiry will go ahead without his 
initiative, without his aid even. It is made 
not upon his charges or representations, 
for he has disclaimed that he wished to 
force such an inquiry. 

“The Secretary has another source of 
self-congratulation. He occupies an almost 
invulnerable position. He is like thé Span- 
jards in Morro Castle who put Hebson be- 
tween themselves and the guns of the Amer- 
ican fleet. He can say, ‘ Let them investi- 
gate. They will find out so much that they 
cannot afford to touch me.’ Every shot 
fired at Alger will have to go through some- 
body else. Did we have incompetent men 
in the Commissary and Quartermaster’s 





+ Departm 
there? 
“Alger was but the cat’s-paw drawing 

Yout chestnuts for hungry’ politicians, He 

ean say to.the court. Congressmen, 

Governors—possibly the President himself— 
demanded the appointment of certain civil- 
ians and beardless youth to posts of great 
responsibility. The Secretary may rest se- 
cure in his shelter béliind the request for 
a court of inquiry, —... rN vepliie aes 

“ The request looks good and sounds good. 
It is an answer to al) his enemies, to all his 
critics. But it will be found that there was 
considerable astuteness behind the appar- 
ently frank demand for an investigation. 
It was very clever. Few of the politicians 
who have clamored for an inquiry will be 
very anxious to have the Secretary pinned 
to the wall if he himself has to be skewered 
on the same frog stick.” , 

Generally Regarded as a Victory. 


These and similar views are generally ex- 
pressed here to-day. Nearly every one con- 
siders the Secretary’s request for a court of 
inquiry as a victory, and many express the 
belief that the investigation will result in 
nothing for the reasons given above by the 
official. 

The matter has reached what is_consid- 
ered here as an acute political stage and 
has been taken from the army and put 
into the political arena. In the meanwhile 
the supporters and friends of Mr. Alger are 
very confident. 


ALGER IN PITTSBURG. | 


Desires Full Investigation of the War 
Department, but Refuses to 
Talk About Miles. 


PITTSBURG, Penn., Sept. 9.—Secretary of 
War Alger and party reached Pittsburg to- 
night en route for the Secretary’s home, in 
Detroit, for about a ten days’ stay. The 
Secretary, in an interview, said: 

“I do not care about the charges and 
counter-charges seen in the newspapers. 
Absurd and nonsensical stories have been 
published, which have had the effect of 
alarming the soldiers’ friends at home.”’ 

Secretary Alger, in response to a question, 
then said the reason he had asked President 
McKinley to order an investigation was that 
there had been so much publicity given to 
alleged mismanagement and complaints in 
the army that he desired the light to be 
turned on, 

“I desire,” he said, ‘the widest, fullest, 
and freest investigation, that the whole 
world may know the truth.” 

He was asked: “‘ Do you desire to have in- 
cluded in the investigation the charges 
made by Gen. Miles? ”’ 

The Secretary replied: ‘‘I do not discuss 
my affairs with Gen. Miles with the news- 
papers.” 


ROOSEVELT AND ALGER. 


Officer of Rough Riders Quoted as Say- 
ing that His Colonel’s Letter 
Was Garbled. 


From The Brooklyn Eagle of Yesterday. 

MONTAUK, L. L., Sept. 9.—The alleged 
suppression of certain important facts by 
Secretary Alger in his correspondence with 
Gen. Miles and the reported garbling done 
by the head of the War Department, call 
up the communicatious which passed be- 
tween that official and Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

A well-known officer of the Rough Riders 
made this statement to The, Eagle corre- 
spondent yesterday afternoon: 

“Secretary Alger has been very consist- 
ent in his course. He has followed without 
deviation the plan decided upon by him at 
the beginning of the war, and if the people 
believe that the Miles affair is the only in- 
stance of his methods they are mistaken. 
If Mr. Alger had made public all that 
passed between himself and Col. Roosevelt 
things would have been shown up in a very 
different light. In the private letter made 
public by Mr. Alger after the publication of 
the rounc robin, only such a part was used 
by Mr. Alger as suited his convenience. 
The Secretary cannot deny that he gave out 
garbled leiters.’’ 

This assertion was made by one of the 
highest officers in the Rough Riders. He 
was emphatic in his declaration that there 
had not been a square.deal between the Sec- 
retary and the commander of the troops. 
His conversation had reference to the 
action of Secretary Aiger in making public 
the private letter in which it appeared that 
Col. Roosevelt reflected upon the volunteer 
organizations except his own, which par- 
ticipated in the Cuban campaign. 

‘the publication of this letter was supposed 
to hav« been called forth by the plain lan- 
guage used in the Round Robin and in the 
letter which went with it, addressed to Gen. 
phafter by Col. Roosevelt. 

As to whether there had been a suppres- 
sion of important features of his letter, Col. 
Roosevelt was seen at his tent just after an 
exhibition of horsemanship by a coterie of 
Rough’ Riders yesterday afternoon. Since 
his arrival the Colonel had refused to dis- 
cugs anything in reference to the affair 
which precipitated the order from the Gov- 
ernment for the troops to move from Cuba. 
He has been likewise silent concerning pol- 
itics. 

“Ts it true,” Col. Roosevelt was asked, 
“that Mr. Alger suppressed some part of 
your letter to him?” 

Col. Roosevelt looked 
prised. : 

“On that,.’’ he answered, “‘I have nothing 
to say—nothing.” 

“Is it true that at any time during the 
campaign the correspondence made public 
by him with which you were connected was 
garbled?” ; 

“ Really, on that, too, I have nothin 
say.” replied Col. Roosevelt, emphatically. 

Just whether the Colonel will be drawn 
into the Miles-Alger controversy cannot be 
said, but there are those who declare that 
he knows a few things about the suppres- 
sion of pertinent facts by the head of the 
War Department. 


MILES’S PLANS FOR THE ARMY. 


Believes that There Should Be One 
Regular Soldier for Every Thou- 
sand Inhabitants. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—Gen. Miles was 
at his office early this morning, and imme- 
diately plunged into the midst of the work 
that has accumulated in his absence. He 
refused to say anything more about the 
controversy with the Secretary of War, 
waving aside all questions by remarking 
that he had made a full statement, and did 
not care to say anything else. 

He called to see the-Assistant Secretary 
of War, Mr. Meiklejohn, in the morning, 
and also paid his respects to the President. 
At no time, however, was anything said 
about the war orits management. The As- 
sistant Secretary and the General merely 
congratulated each other on their apparent 
health, &c., and parted. At the White 
House the conversation was equally formal, 
consisting of perfunctory and conventional 
exchange of greetings. The scenes that 
have been promised did not occur, and an 
observer could mot tell what, if any, volca- 
noes slumbered beneath the calm demeanor 
of the official. 

In his office, Gen. Miles gave himself to 
the consijeration of plans that he has been 
preparing for a long time for the enlarge- 
ment and reorganization of the army. -He 
says that one of the many lessons taught 
by the war with Spain is that this coumtry 
must depend for defensive and offensive ac- 
tion upon a regular, trained army. 1° can- 
not rely upon volunteers. - 

This has been, he said, the verdict of ex- 
a in every war, but the country has 

ad the lesson taught in a way that it can- 
not soon forget, and good may result in the 
provision for a suitable military organiza- 
tion. Th General said that he had thougnt 
for some time that a regular basis should be 
fixed for the size of the army. He thinks 
there should be one soldier for every 1,000 
inhabitants. This would make an army 
very little larger than the oné as recent) 
eganiord. and would, he thinks, prove suf- 
ficient for-all purposes. As the population 
increased, the army would be increased 
gtadually to meet larger demands for it. 

The eral said that he inténds to per- 
fect his plans and to submit them to Con- 
gress soon. The matter of retaining an 
army large enough for whatever purposes 
the public may have in view he regarded 
as of 5 pee importance. The late war 
proved, he added, that a small army is a 
very expensive army, and that economy in 
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SICKNESS AT CAMP THOMAS. 

Gens. Mattock, Sanger, and Roe Charge 
It to Mismanagement and Bad 


Sanitary Arrangements. 
CHICKAMAUGA PARK, "Ga., Sept. 9.— 
The report of Gens. Mattock, Sanger, and 


Roe, appointed as ah*¢xaniining board to 
ascertain the cause of the sickness at Camp 
Thomas, has been made public, The report 
was submitted some time ago, and was 
ahenty responsible for the removal of 
roops. 

The board finds the ground not well adapt- 
ed for the encampment of a large body of 
troops, but states that much the sick- 
ness was due to mismanagement and poor 
Sanitary arrangements. It. reflects some- 
what upon the Generals in command before 
the arrival of Gen. Breckinridge. 


M’KINLEY’S AID WAS NEEDED. 


Katenstein Had to Wire the President 
in Order to Get the Body of His 
Friend’s Soldier Son. 


Mr. Samuel Katenstein, a carpet merchant 
of Alliance, Ohio, now in New York buying 
stock, received a "message yesterday from 
one of his customers in Alliance, Mr. Hahft, 
asking that the remains of Guy Hahft, who 
had died at Camp Wikoff, be sent home, 
Mr. Katenstein repaired to the Army Build- 
ing to ascertain how to get possession of 
the body or how to get the War Department 
to ship the body home. Quartermaster 
General Kimball informed him that he could 
not get what he wanted unless he had an 
order from the Secretary of War. 

Col. Kimball asked him if he knew anyone 
in Washington who knew the Secretary of 
War. Mr. Katenstein said he did not know 
anybody in Wena. After reflecting a 
few moments he Said he knew the President 
back ir Ohio, and asked if he would do. Col. 
Kimball said he thought so, and a telegram 
was sent to President McKinley asking his 
aid in the matter. 

Two hours later an order was received 
from Woshington instructing that the body 
of Private Guy Hahft, Company K, Eighth 
yo Volunteers, be sent to his parents at 

ence. 


HER MISSION WAS IN VAIN. 


Mrs. Rop Came to Find Her Husband, 
Only to Learn that He Was Dead. 


Mrs. K. Rop of Port Huron, Mich., ar- 
rived in Jersey City by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Thursday night. She told the Rev. 
C. F. Coykendall of the Soldiers’ Comfort 
Committee that she expected to meet her 
husband, William Rop, of Company F, 
Thirty-third Michigan Volunteers, She said 
he was sick at Montauk, and had received a 
furlough to go home. While she was wait- 
ing in the committeg rooms a telegram ar- 
rived from a clergyman at Port Huron say- 
ing that he had been advised that her hus- 
band had died unexpectedly from typhoii 
fever, and that arrangements had beén 
made to send the body home. He advised 
Mrs. Rop to return at once. 

She took the midnight train for home, 
almost prostrated by her husband’s death, 
as she had been led to. believe that he was 
on the road to recovery. 


Mother Identifies Dead Soldier. 


Among the soldiers taken to Brooklyn 
from the transport Shinnecock Thursday 
was Frederick E. Trumble, a private in 
Company K, Ninth Massachusetts, who was 
carried*to St. Peter’s Hospital. He was de- 
lirious at the time, and at 6 o’clock yes- 
terday morning he died. No roster of the 
men had been furnished, and as Trumble’s 
name was not on the incomplete list which 
the hospital authorities had been able to 
make up, no one knew who he was. Later 
in the day a woman who gave her name as 
Mrs. Trumble of Clinton, Mass., called at 
the hospital and said she was in search’ of 
her son, who, she believed, was one of those 
brought from the Shinnecock. She identified 
Trumbull’s ae f as thaé of her son. Her 
grief was pitiful. 


MR. STRANAHAN’S WILL. 


His Son Did Not Live to Share in the 
Bequests—Estate Is Said to be 
Worth Less than a Million. 


The will of J. S. T. Stranahan was filed 
for probate yesterday in the Kings County 
Surrogate’s office. It was executed July 17, 
1880, and was witnessed by Martense B. 
Story and Eliot McCormick. The executors 
named were the testator’s son, Fitch J. 
Stranahan, who is now dead; his daughter, 
Mary S. Croxson and Joseph A. Dana. 

The testator left the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany, as trustee, 2,000 shares of the capital 
stock of the Atlantic Dock Company, the in- 
come to be paid to the widow, and, after 
her decease, one-half of the shares to go to 
Fitch J. Stranahan and the other half to 
Mrs. Croxson. If the son died without is- 
sue his half was to go to the daughter, and 
if the daughter died without issue the whole 
was to go to the testator’s niece, Mary H. 
B. Dutcher. If the income of the 2,000 
shares exceeded 5 per cent., the excess was 
to go to the son and daughter. 

Five hundred shares of the same stock 
were given to the Breoklyn Trust Company 
in trust for the benefit of the son, and if he 
died without issue, for the benefit of the 
daughter. If she died without issue, it is 
to go to the niece. The income of 500 
shares of the same stock is similarly be- 
queathed to the daughter. To Mary F. 
Burchard, his sister, or if she be dead, to 
her daughter Helvetia, the testator be- 
queaths 200 shares of the same stock; to his 
sister, Palcheria D. Burke, or, if dead, to 
her son, 100 shares; to the Brooklyn Society 
for the Relief of Respectable Aged Indigent 
Females, 50 shares, as a memorial of his 
former wife, Miriam W. Stranahan. The 
testator bequeathed to his nephew, William, 
Dana, 10 shares; to Palcheria Hopkins of 
Utica 10 shares. To the widow is left the 
residence on Union Street, with the furnit- 
ure, horses, carriages, &c. All the real es- 
tate was left to Fitch Stranahan, and ail 
the residue of the estate to the son and 
daughter in equal parts. 

A codicil gives 300 shares of stock to the 
widow, 100 shares to Mrs. Burke, his sister; 
$1,000 to Philip Kelly, who had been thirty 
years in his employ; $590 to his gardener, 
B. F. Murphy, and $500 to his domestic, Ce- 
eile Ducret. Another codicil gives $50,000 to 
the testator’s wife, and, Fitch having died, 
gives all the residue of the estate to Mrs. 
Croxson. 

By a final codicil the testator revokes the 
«appointment of the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany as trustee and substitutes the Kings 
County Trust Company. No schedule was 
filed, but it is said that the estate- will 
amount to less than a million dollars. 


INSISTS on WEDDING A NEGRO. 


Scotch Gir] Says She Will Marry Him 
Despite All Consequences. 


Maggie Wood, the Scotch girl, who came 
to this country on the Mongolian to marry 
Martin Hamilton, a Philadelphia negro, is 
still detained at the Barge Office, All at- 
tempts to persuade her to renounce her col- 
ored lover have proved futile. She was vis- 
ited by a representative of the British Con- 


sul and a Presbyterian clergyman yester- 
day, and to their pleadings she gave the 
same answer: “i love him, and no matter 
weet the consequences may be I will marry 

m.”’ . 

Hami'ton called at the Barge Office during 
the day to try to see the girl, but was not 
permitted to 1o so, 


CUBANS WELCOMED AMERICANS. 


Natives Were Glad to Reeeive the 
* Bratten’s Cargo of Provisions. 


The steamer Bratten, Capt. Hohn, arrived 
last night in Quarantine from Cardenas 
with a cargo of sugar consigned to W. D. 
Munson, The Bratten Jeft New York for 
Cardenas Aug.:17, with @ full-cargo of pro- 
visions and was the first, vessel to enter 
that port since the signing of the peace 
protocol. 

Capt. Hohn stated that his arrival in Car- 


denas was hailed with delight, as the supply 
of provisions’ was entirely exhausted, and 
that a great many of the péople were sub- 
sisting on green corn. While.in port Capt. 
Hohn was presented with a Cuban y 
some ladies who were much in favor of an 
early annexation to the United States. At 
the time of the Bratten’s departure the 
state of affairs was very’ quiet. 
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‘The Secretary of War. and Gen. 
Shafter Witness a Review 
-.. and Inspect the Camp. _ 


PLEASED WITH WHAT THEY SAW 


‘Secretary. Alger Hurries on to Detroit 
and Gen. Shafter Goes to Washing- 
ton—The Latter’s Relations 

with Gen. Miles Pleasant. - 


MIDDLETOWN, Penn., Sept. 9.—Secre- 
tary. of War Alger and Gen, Shafter were 
at Camp Meade to-day. They witnessed a 
review of the troops and made a hurried 
tour of the camp. Secretary Alger resumed 
his journey at noon to Detroit, and Gen. 
Shafter went to Washington. They were 
closeted together for an hour this morning 
in the Secretary's: private car, which was 
run onto a siding at Camp Meade Station. 
While Gen. Graham was arranging for the 
review, Secretary Alger and Gen. Shafter 
had another confereace lasting thirty min- 
utes. What passed between them neither 
would say, except that it was a private 
affair. Gen. Shafter said the Secretary was 
a very dear friend, and that they had been 
in the civil war togetuer as Colonels. He is 
at work on his report of the Santiago cam- 
paign, and expects to complete it to-mor- 
row: 

Speaking of the controversy with Gen. 
Miles, he said: “It is all poppycock. There 


is no friction between Gen. Miles and my- 
self, at least there was not any when he 
left Santiago. Our relations have os 
been pleasant, and I do not understand the 
meaning of all this tatk. The General may 
have been talking, bu. I believe that much 
of it is due to antagonistic newspapers, 
whose motives are certainly not patrictic. 

Secretary Alger is accompanied by Mrs. 
Alger ani their son, Capt. Fred Alger, who 
is suffering from camp fever, and was too 
weak to witness the review. Gen. Shafter 
brought with him his aide, Major Miley, 
and a little Cuban bov whom he took a 
fancy to while in Santiago and adopted. 

Secretary Alger and Gen. Shafter were 
driven to Gen. Graham’s headquarters in 
an open carriage, with Col. Hecker and 
Major Hopkins, special aides to the Secre- 
tary. 

After being received by Gen. Graham and 
his staff, the Secretary was asked if he 
would like a review. He said he would, and 
the entire corps of 20,000 troops were 
massed in two great fields and marched be- 
fore Gen. Granam and his distinguished 
guests. It was an imposing sight, and Sec- 
retary Alger and Gen. Shafter were very 
much’ pleased. “Both said they were de- 
lighted with the camp and the superb ar- 
rangements. Secretary Alger complimented 
Chief Surgeon Girard on the sanitary con- 
dition of the camp, and gave directions to 
extend the water system to the general 
and regimental hospitals. He said it was 
too early to determine whether this would 
be made a permanent barracks. He would 
have to know more about the climate and 
its effect upon the boys before he took such 
action. 

Secretary Alger will spend a week at his 
home in’ Detroit, “after which he will make 
a tour of all the camps, beginning at Cin- 
cinnati and going to Lexington, Knoxville, 
Chattanooga, and as far South as Jackson- 
ville. He wii also visit the hospitals to see 
if the sick and injured are properly cared 
for. 

When asked what he had to say about the 
criticism of the War Department, the Sec- 
retary replied that the people have no idea 
of the great task of equipping and sending 
an army across the water. ‘“‘ The War De- 
partment,” he added, “‘ asks no favors; all it 
wants and expects is fair treatment.” 

Gen. Shafter was delighted with the ap- 
pearance and condition of the men at Camp 
Meade, and said it was an ideal location. 
He expects to meet Gen, Miles to-morrow 
in Washington. He said the Santiago cam- 
paign was one of the most successful in 
history, and that his army was in such a 

sition that it could not retreat and had to 
orce the fighting. Many chances were taken 
which would not have been taken in the 
face of an army other than that of Spain. 


Shafter Wants His O!td Command, 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—Gen. Shafter has 
expressed his wish to the Secretary of War 
that when the department commanders are 


sent to posts he would prefer to have his 
old command, the Department of California. 
It is probable that it will be given him, but 
the organization of the army upon its old 
basis is not likely to occur for some time. 


Gen. Shafter in Washington. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—Gen. Shafter 


reached Washington at 8:30 to-night, and 
went immediately to the Ebbitt House. 


REVIEWED BY THE PRESIDENT. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—From the por- 
tico of the White House the President to- 
day reviewed the First District of Columbia 
Volunteers on their return from the war. It 
was an inspiring sight as the District heroes 


marched under the portico receiving the 
salutation of the President, while a big 
crowd gave an enthusiastic welcome to the 
soldiers. The National capital was in holi- 
day attire as a tribute to the District troops, 
Pennsylvania Avenue being hung from end 
to end with rom i and bunting. 

The regiment left Montauk yesterday, and 
after some delay en route, reached here at 
1:20 this afternoon. From earty in the day 
the line of march had been thronged with a 
great concourse of people, who waited pa- 
tently until-at 4 o’clock the bronzed and 
weather-beaten soldiers took up their march. 
lt recalled somewnat that memorable march 
down Pennsylvania Avenue at the close of 
the civil war. 

From end to end of the line of march there 
was a Continuous ovation. At the Treasury 
a chorus of several hundred voices sang 
‘*Home, Sweet Home” above the rattle of 
the regiméntal drums. At the White House 
the President was assisted in reviewing by 
Senators George and Wilson, Postmaster 
General Emory Smith, Adjt. Gen. Corbin, 
and Gen, Haynes. The troops presented a 
soldierly appearance, marching briskly de- 
spite the fatigue and experiences they have 
undergone. About the necks of the officers 
hung great wreaths of laurel, while from 
every gun barrel protruded a huge bouquet. 

A pretty incident occurred during the re- 
view. The sick soldiers followed the march- 
ing men in carriages, euch invalid carrying 
a’ large bouquet. One of the sick men 
raised himself as he neared the President 
and toss@éd his bouquet toward him. The 
President saw the act and, reaching out 
deftly, caught the flowers as they flew 
through the air. 

At the conclusion of the review the regi- 
ment marched to the White House lot, back 
of the Executive Mansion, and was dts- 
missed. A committee of citizens has under- 
taken to provide in every way for the re- 
turning soldiers, caring for the sick and 
prowiems employment for those out of 
work. 


Passengers on the Campania, 


Among the passengers who arrived last 
evening on the Campania from Liverpool 
and Queenstown were Lord Brassey, Gov- 
ernor of New South Wales; Lady Brassey, 
former Governor Frank Brown of Maryland, 
G. Cavendish Bentinck, Hall Caine, Dr. W. 
Easterly Ashton, Dr. Thomas G. Ashton, 
Simon org, Robert M. Gallaway, BEB. L, 
Godkin, H. Hewey, Spencer Lyttleton, Mrs. 
Ogden Mills and family, Judge H. T. Na- 
son, Miss A, Rehan and maid, F. W. Rhine- 
lander, Edward Moore Robinson, M. P. 
Viasto, P. C. Warren, George West, and A. 
Woodman. 


LOSSES BY FIRE. 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.. Sept. 9.—The Memphis 
Grain Elevator, and Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Eagle Mills were destroyed 

re last night. Loss, $242,000; insurance, 
$75,000. John Dolan, a cooper, was in the 
elevator when the fire broke out, and re- 
— burns which will probably prove 
atal. ’ 

MALONE, N. Y., Sept. 9.—The tannery of 
Henry A. Miller in this city was burned 
to-day. It’ was one of the chief industries 
of Malone, employing about fifty men, and 
the loss will be very seriously felt. The in- 
surance, $12,000, will probably cover the 
loss, as much of the stock_was saved. 


*PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 9.—The Consho- ; 


hocken Brewery plant, situated at Consho- 
hocken, a suburb of this city, was de- 
stroyed. by fire yesterday. New machinery 
had recently been placed in the brewery, 
and the loss on bui ding and contents will 
reach nearly $100,000. e origin of the fire 
is unknown. 

WILLIAMSPORT, Penn., Sept: 9.—The 
Grand View Hotel at Highland Lake was 
destroyed by fire yesterday. All the con- 


tents, with the exception of the silverware | 


and a piano, were consumed. It is believed 
the fire was of incendiary origin. 
will amount to about $40,000. 


‘ 


"SPANIARDS SOON WILL SAIL. 


SITS CAMP MEADE | 


The loss | 


More Than a Thousand Prisoners to Go 
to Spain on the City of Rome— 
Wounded Carefully Tended. 

TheCityof Rome, which hasbeen chartered 
to take to Spain theSpanish sailors who were 
taken prisoners at Santiago, will sail for 
Portsmouth, N. H., this morning and there 
will take om board about 1,000 of the men of 
Admiral Cervera’s fleet, who were taken 
thither soon after they were captured. The 
steamship was to have left port yesterday. 
Lieut. Commander J. B. Azuar, formerly of 
the Infanta Maria Teresa, who has charge 
of the transportation of the sailors, wanted 
some of the berths on the City of Rome 
made wider in order that the wounded men 
might be made as comfortable as possible. 

The wounded who arrived on the Old Do- 
minion Thursday night are tended assidu- 
ously. The voyage from Norfolk did not 
seem to have injured them, and all ap- 
peared pleased at the thought of going 
home, The men are clad in pajamas, and 
those who were able strolled about the 
decks, smoked cigarettes, and watched the 
workmen on the pier and ashore. The three 
men who are not expected to live until the 
steamer reaches Sp.in were no worse yes- 
terday. The poor fellows are lying on cots 
in one room, and are waited on very care- 
fully by their shipmates. Their legs have 
been shot away. 

Fifty officers who have been at Annapolis 
arrived over the Pennsylvania Railroad 
early yesterday morning—all well. They 
were dressed in citizens’ clothing, and 
seemed to be on a picnic, rather than re- 
turning .home after having been defeated 
and having. lost all their ships. They 
chatted and smoked as they were being 
taken to the City of Rome, and then en- 
joyed the breakfast that had been prepared 
for them. After breakfast several strolled 
away from the steamer and made a tour of 
the city. The senior of the officers was 
Commander José Maria Paredes, formerly 
second in command on the cruiser Infanta 
Maria Teresa. 

Among the officers who will sail home on 
the City of Rome are Admiral Cervera, 
Capt. Victor Concas, from the Infanta Ma- 
ria Teresa; Capt. Eulate, from the Viz- 
caya; Paymaster Urdapilleta, Lieut, Com- 
manders Pedro Vazquez, Diego Carlier, and 
Carlos Gr. Llanos; Commander José Mac- 
Kroon, and Captains of Marines Federigo 
atlas. Eugenio Espinosa, and Angel 

oados, 


CONDITIONS IN.HAVANA. 


Blanco Asked to Stop Confiscation of 
Cattle—Soup Kitchens to be Closed. 


HAVANA, Sept. 9.—Sefior de Castro, Civil 
Governor of Havana, has requested Gen. 
Blanco to issue a decree suspending the con- 
fiscation of cattle in the province, as has 
already been done in the Province of Matan- 


zas. It is confidently expected that Gen. 
Blanco will adopt the suggestion and make 
the necessary order. The scarcity of cattle 
throughout the island is telling heavily in 
every branch of agriculture. i 

Senor de Castro to-day issued an order 
to the Presidents of the committees hav- 
ing the soup kitchens in charge in Havana, 
directing them to use up the stock of sup- 
plies on hand and then to close the kitchens. 

The order asserts that the conditions 
which originally rendered necessary the es- 
tablishment of the kitchens have now dis- 
appeared, as, since the blockade was raised, 
business and farm life have resumed their 
normal activity. thus ‘rendering charitable 
releef unnecessary. The order will go into 
effect to-morrow. 


Admiral Cervera Reaches Portsmouth, 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H., Sept. 9.—Admiral 
Cervera and his son arrived here at 10:45 
o’clock this morning from New York, and 
went directly to the navy yard in carriages. 
The Admiral is now engaged in making 
preparations for the transportation of the 
seamen of-his former fleet to theif native 
country. The steamship City of Rome will 
carry the prisoners to Spain. She is ex- 
pected here some time to-morrow, and will 
start for Spain on Monday. ; 


Insurgents Maintain Order. 


HAVANA, Sept. 9.—A@vices from all the 
Cuban camps show the sincerity of the de- 
sire of the insurgents to maintain order. 
All attempts’ at riot, violence, or robbery 
are summarily punished by imprisonment. 
Sept. 3 five men belonging to the command 


of Eduardo Garcia were court-martialed by 
the insurgents at Matanzas and sentenced 
to be shot for a theft of money and cattle. 
The sentence was carried out. 


RECEPTION TO TROOP A. 


Mayor Van Wyck was notified yesterday 
by the Reception Committee of Squadron A 
that the transport Mississippi, with Troop 
A on board, which the Mayor has consented 
to review, is expected to arrive at Qudran- 
tine early this morning. The parade will 
take place as soon as possible after the 
troop is landed at Cortlandt Street. 

The Reception Committee has made all 
necessary arrangements for receiving the 
troop. The Starin steamer Ridgeway Park 
will start to meet the Mississippi one hour 
after she is reported: On her will be Lieut. 
Robert Kelly Prentiss of Squadron A and 
a detail of privates, all the squadron’s staff 
surgeons and doctors, and several unat- 
tached medical men and a corps of trained 
nurses. A full supply of everything that 
can possibly be of help to invalid troopers 
is stored on the steamer, and refreshments 
for 1,000. men have been supplied. The 
Ridgeway Park will carry about 300 pas- 
sengers, and is intended for the use of the 
troopers’ families and friends. A band of 
music will be on board. 

Chief Devery has detailed twenty-five 
mounted policemen to act as advance escort 
to the returning troopers, and has issued 
orders for the proper policing of the line of 
march. ; 

The reception to the troop at the armory 
to-night will be a brilliant affair. The ar- 
mory has been decorated, a band ef music 
has been ener. and a supper provided. 
Admission to the reception will be by invi- 
tation tickeis. 


Reception in Brooklyn to Troop C. 


In anticipation of the arrival to-day of 
Troop C, Capt. Clayton, on the transport 
Mississippi, a sub-committee of the Brook- 
lya Citizens’ Committee met in Borough 


President Grceut’s office, Brooklyn, yester- 
day afternoon and arranged definitely the 
details of the reception. The ferryboat 
Brooklyn was placed at the disposal of the 
committee, and she will start as soon as 
word is received that the transport has 
beer, sighted. At the wharf of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Troop C will be taken on 
board by the Brooklyn and taken directly 
to the Fulton Ferry dock, and thence es- 
ecorted with Troop CC to the armory, where 
a reception will be given, 


SPEAKER REED’S VIEWS. 


PORTLAND, Me., Sept. 9.—Speaker Thom- 
as B. Reed made his second political speech 
in the campaign this afternoon at a Repub- 
lican conference held here. He said, among 
other things: 

“‘ We are passing through a transitory pe- 
riod; many questions are to be met and 
must be met and decided within the next 
few years, and some of us don’t know how 
they will be decided. Perhaps the only way 
will be to apply to their solution sound 
common sense and compare notes with each 
other. 

“ After all, the solution of all questions 
must be left to the plain common sense of 
all the people. In our Republic all the pe 
ple are the final judges of every public 
question, and the judgment of all is better 
than the judgment of one man. One man 
may be right some of the time, all men will 
not be wrong all of the time. We are to 
exhibit our good common sense by abstain- 
ing from a quick judgment. We shall for 
the next few years need all the wisdom, all 
the experience, all the patriotism of all the 
people in settling the questions that we 
must meet and decide.”’ 
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208 FIFTH AVENUE 


- MADISON SQUARE 


|THE EIGHTH'S EXPERIENCES 


Officers of the Regiment Tell About 
Affairs at Chickamauga. 


THE POLLUTED WATER SUPPLY 


Drainage from the Camp Flowed Into 
the Creek from Which Drinking 
Water.Was Pumped—Plenty 
of Good Food. 


ment, under Major Kirby, got to the armory 
at 3 o’clock yesterday morning, having ar- 
rived on the fourth section of the Pennsyl- 
vania train from Chickamauga. Many of 
the people who had waited until after mid- 
night to receive the other two battalions 
after their triumphal march through the 
streets, made a night of it and waited for 
Major Kirby’s command to appear. They 
also got a royal reception, but there is some 
dissatisfaction among the men because they 
were not allowed to camp in the cars until 
yesterday morning and then march through 
the streets at daylight. 

Some seventy-five men slept in the armory 
on Thursday night. These, for the most 
part, lived at considerable distances, and 
were too tired to go home after 3 o’clock. 
They were all up early yesterday morning, 
however, and after reporting started for 
their homes. The men who are able will be 
obliged to report at the armory every day 
during their thirty days’ furlough, and a 
list of those who returned and those in the 
hospitals will be prepared as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

The absence of such a list caused a great 
deal of confusion and some sadness yester- 
day. The armory was besieged by an anx- 
ious crowd of women, who eagerly begged 
for some information concerning men in 
whom they had an interest. Many were 
obliged to wait a long time for the informa- 
tion they sought. 


The Adjutant’s Figures. 


Capt. Wainwright Parish, the Regimental 
Adjutant, said that on the trains direct 
from Camp Thomas there were 911 men and 
38 officers, making 949 in all. Of that num- 
ber 130 were invalids, and 61 had to be 


taken to hospitals. The i30 invalids, who 
just arrived, and the 268 sent home a week 
ago, make 3¥8 sick men in all. This makes 
a total of 1,217 men who came back from 
Chickamauga. While in camp, twelve men 
died and one died here last week. 
died on his way from camp. 

The main source of complaint about the 
camp was the water the men were com- 
pelled to drink and which the officers and 
surgeons say was the source of the typhoid 
fever and dysentery. ‘The camp of cur 
brigade,’”’ said Lieut. Col. Jarvis. ‘‘ which 
included the Eighth New York, Third Ten- 
nessee, and First Vermont, and the camps 
of a great many other regiments, lay along 
the edge of a creek bed, that in dry weather 
was empty and after a heavy rain was a 
raging torrent. The sinks were directly in 
this creek bed, and when the rains flooded 
them — were washed into Chickamauga 
Creek, ‘which was the source of the water 
supply. j 

“A dam was built across Chickamauga 
Creek just where this torrent flowed into 
it, and within five feet of this dam was the 
pumping station and pipe lines. conveying 
water to the camps. This state of affairs 
went on for a long time, uhtil typhoid fever 
broke out, as it was bound to do. Then the 
authorities suddenly woke up to the fact 
that they had better dam up the torrent and 
carry the pipe line above the dam. But as 
usual they woke up too late, for the damage 
had already been done, and typhoid was 
rampant. 


None 


Regiment’s Camp Cleanly. 


“The reports on file made by Major Ben- 
son of the First Division, Third Corps, say 
that the Eighth had the cleanest camp in 
the whole outfit. “I have had some experi- 
ence along these lines, and I personally in- 


spected the camp every day. After the 
police duty there couldn’t be found even . 
scrap of paper anywhere within the con- 
— held up camp. on, several occasions it 

y up as a mo or organ- 
lnations. el to the other organ 

“The men had all they wanted to eat 
and it was of good quality. Some did not 
know how to take care of it, but that was 
their fault. The whole thing can be summed 
up in the fact that there was absolutely no 
excuse for keeping 50,000 men in one place 
for four months. Pollution of the ground 
and water was an inevitable result.” 

When asked about the general hospital, 
which seemed to be a fruitful source of com- 
plaint, Lieut. Col. Jarvis declined to make 
any statement. “The least said about that 
the better,” he said, significantly. 

Capt. Parrish said that there was much 
arduous work necessary to get water and 
that therefore the men did not have the 
— ons tenity for personal cleanliness 
ditions. would have had under better con- 

“I have seen some of our men neglec - 

ortant matters of personal pS 2 gems? 

ealth,” he said, “ because they did not 
care to walk a short distance to help them- 
selves. But, notwithstanding that our men 
were not seasoned soldiers, there was of- 
ficial incompetenecy and misunderstanding 
above us, which tended to harass us on all 
ee . 

“We got along well enough unti 4 ic 
fever. broke out, and then” the cae eee 
taken sick in great numbers. I have known 
as many as fifty men to be returned from 
the ‘division hospital and allowed to go to 
their tents and mingle with well soldiers 
without even having had a bath, or with- 
= Rove bor had their clothes or blankets 
een” Such things as that cause fever 


Barning of Three Tents. 


“Surgeon Major Neff of our regiment did 


all he could to relieve matters Once > 
had a run-in with Col. Lee, Chief Goartene 
master, at Camp Thomas, because Major 
Neff ordered some tents burned, which 
had been used for hospita] purposes. When 
we started to come away Col. Lee aske 
what had become of the three tents, aad 
when he found out, wanted to know by 
whose authority they had been destroyed. 
If there 8 any inquiry about ‘those 
tents,’ Major Neff said, ‘just say that I 
burned them, and if the United States Gov- 
ernment cares more for three tents than 
it does for the lives of hundreds of soldiers 
it is time the issue should be raised.’ . 
That closed the incident, but not every 
officer asserted himself as Major Neff did.” 
Surgeon Major Neff said: “The chief 
cause of illness in the Eighth Regiment 
was due to the impure water supply. The 
Chickamauga Creek was a filthy stream. 
Another reason for the sickness was that 
the country tried to do in a month what it 
usually takes years to do. We tried to 
equip, muster, enroll, drill, and transport 
an army of 300,000 men in a month, and 
the result was general misunderstanding 
which arose largely from haste.” > 
A number of mn were taken ill in the 
armory yesterday and were attended by 
trained nurses and Major Neff in the tempo- 
rary hospitals. Among these was Capt.Stau- 
bach of Company L. In addition to con- 
demning the water supply, Capt. Staubach 
said the train service from Chickamauga 
was abominable. 
“The engineer of the third section told 
me,”’ he said, “‘ thet he was afraid to put 
on speed for fear of breaking the platforms 
of the cars in half. Some of these plat- 
forms were so rotten that one could stick 
his heel through them, and many of the 
cars were not lighted at all. In the Pull- 
man attached to the train for officers, we 
had to use tallow dips after the first dav 
out. We left Chickamauga at 2 o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon, and after running twen- 
ty miles, we were shifted into a freight yard, 
where we ldy for fourteen hours, until 4 
o’clock the following morning. All through 
we were handled like freight. When we 
arrived in Jersey City the engineer of the 
train had run us up the incline toward the 
passenger station, when he got orders to 
pull us out and run back to the Bay Street 
freight yards.” 
’ Unless Capt. Staubach improves by to- 
day Major Neff will order his removal to St. 
Luke’s Hospital. .His wife lives in Nortn 
Tarrytown, and is unable to visit him, on 
account of her ill-health. 


Plenty of Food. 


Major Freeman denounced the stories that 
the men had not had enough to eat. “ You 
will remember,” he said, “that ex-Gov. 
Flower sent us $1,000 for the uses of the 


regiment. Well, we have $700 of that leit 
yet, and it will be used as a fund for needy 
members of the regiment. That does ot 
look as if we wanted for anything. Our 
great trouble was with the water and the 
hoppitel. 

rs, McVickar of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps of Mount Vernon yesterday sent car- 
riages for Private James Hefferman of 
Company B and John Covert of Company 
M, who were in the cemecrary, heamttal, and 
had them conveyed to the Mount Vernon 
Hospital. 


Capt. Claude Shuider of Company &, 


The Third Battalion of the Eighth Reg 


whose residence is in Albany, and Quarter- 
master Sergt.. Frank Durand of Company I 
were sent to St, Luke’s Hospital. 

It was announced in the armory yesterday 
that any men of the regiment who had no 
means or who lived out of town could get 
their meals in‘the armory. There are ra- 
tions ty for a fuli regiment for three 
days, and Col Woodruff, at the Army Build- 
ing, has sent word that such food as was 
needed would be forthcoming. There is a 
kitchen in the armory, where the cooking 
will be done. ie 

Richard Pabst of Company G was taken 
yesterday from Tenth Street and Second 
re eas sick with fever, to Bellevue Hos- 
p . ‘ 


SOLDIERS GETTING BETTER. 


Two of the Seventeen Patients at the 
Post-Graduate Hospital, How- 
ever, Are Still Very Ill. 


Seventeen soldiers, all suffering from ma- 
larial, typhoid, and other tropical fevers, 
are at. the New York Post-Graduate Med- 
ical School and Hospital, at the corner of 
Twentieth Street and Second Avenue. They 
have been sent thither by the Red Cross, 
and probably to-day several more will be 
received. These soldiers are all receiving 
the best attention at the hospital, and many 
of them are on the high road to recovery. > 

When the soldiers were first brought back 
from Cuba, the Post-Graduate, with all the 
other hospitals in the city, wrote, to Sur- 
geon General Sternberg telling him that they 
had each a certain number of beds that 
were at his disposal for the reception of 
sick soldiers. No replies were received to 
those letters, and the different hospital au- 
thorities felt hurt that they had been so 
slighted. 

When the soldiers began to arrive in the 


‘city they were sent to some hospitals, but, 


although the Post-Graduate had offered to 
take in thirty soldiers, none were sent there. 
Dr. Thompson visited the hospital Sunday, 


and asked the Superintendent if some of the 

men who were arriving could not be sent to 

the Post-Graduate. The Superintendent told 

Dr. Thompson ‘that they would take in thir- 

ty men, and the Red Cross officials, through 

Dr. Hall, were notified to send men to the 

Post-Graduate Hospital, The seventeen 

men received to date are: 

AUSTIN, WALTER, Quartermaster Sergeant, 
Company B, Twelfth New York Volunteers, 
338 West Eighteenth Street, city. 

CRONIN, FRANCIS J., Lieutenant, Company L, 
Sixty-ninth New York Volunteers, 745 Amster- 
dam Avenue, city. 

MARINE, RUFUS H., Troop A, Rough Riders, 
Johnson City, Kaa. 

MULHEARN, THOMAS, Company L, Seventy- 
first New York Volunteers, 3 Rutherford 
Place, city. 

OSBORNE, GEORGE, Troop A, Rough Riders, 
City of Sidney, Australia. 

FINCH, THOMAS, United States regulars, St. 
T.ouis, Mo. 

STILLINGS, WALTER W., Company F, First 
Lilinois Volunteers, 8,738 Blizabeth Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

WENDT, WILLIAM F., Company L, First Illi- 
nois Volunteers, 6,622 Drexel Avenue, Chicago, 
m q 

MARTISEN, FRED, Company L, First [llinois 
Vohinteers, 1,398 North Maplewood Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

CAMERON, ARTHUR L., Company G, Thirty- 
fourth Michigan Volunteers, 331 Lyon Street, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

NASMYTH, Corp. JOHN A., Sixteenth United 
States regulars, Portland, Oregon. 

DUPNEA, WILLIAM J., Second Massachusetts 
Volunteers, 20 Randall Street; Adams, Mass. 

HAJEK, STEPHEN, Company C, First Illinois 
Volunteers, 77 Weed Street, Chicago, Ill. 

McAULIFFE, CHARLES, Company C, First Ill- 
inois Volunteers, 10,204 Park Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

ROBERTSON, FRED, Troop C, Ninth Cavalry, 
Dayton, Tenn. 

REBMAN, AUGUST,.Company C, Third Regu- 
lar Infantry, Fort Snelling, Minn. 

PHELPS, HLMER, First District? of Columbia 
Volunteers, Kent, Portage County, Ohio. 

Osborne, the Rough Rider, is the worst 
case. His fever was very high yesterday, 
but the doctors hope to pull him through, 

John A. Nasmyth has developed pneumonia 

in addition to the fever, and he, too, is in a 

critical condition, Of the others, Austin, 

Cronin, Marine, and Stillings are rapidly 

getting well. 


Fine Hospital Train for Troops. 


Dr. M. S. French, General Secretary of 
the National Relief Commission of Philadel- 
phia, arrived in New York yesterday with 
a hospital train. He came to get the Penn- 
sylvania men expected to arrive in New 
York on the transport Mississippi from 
Puerto Rico.. The train is made up of four 
Pullman cars, but Dr. French has brought 
money enough to get as many more as may 
be necessary. On the train are three doc- 
tors from the University of Pennsylvania 
and eight trained nurses, in charge of J. 
Mellor Tyson, a member of the Faculty of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Medical 
Department. All needed medicines and 
many delicacies have been also brought 
along. 


Capt. Bell Succumbs to Typhoid. 


WILKESBARRE, Penn., Sept. 9.—Capt. 
Oliver Hillard bell of Company D, Ninth 
Pennsylvania Regiment, died in the hospital 
at Lexington, Ky., this evening of typhoid 
fever. He is the third Captain and the 
twenty-second man in the regiment to die 
of the disease. The body will be brought 
to Wilkesbarre for interment. 


More Supplies for Montauk. 


The National Society of Colonial Dames 
of New York has sent in the past week to 


the different commands and hospitals at 
Camp Wikoff a large quantity of syrups, 
jellies, crackers, canned fruits, lime juice, 
cereals, pajamas, and bedding. Another lot 
will go to-day. 


Ninth May Not Leave Until Monday. 
CHICKAMAUGA PARK, Sept. 9.—The or- 
der for the Ninth New York to proceed to 


New York to-morrow has been counter- 
manded, and it has been decided to pay the 
men here. They probably will not get away 
before Monday. ‘ 


Veternns Will Aid Soldiers. 


Col. Francis said last night at the Seven- 
ty-first Armory that he, with the other 
me nbers of the Veteran Association of the 
Seventy-first Regiment, had been working 
very hard to give relief to members of the 
regiment, and that they were disgusted with 
the number of fakirs who were heard of. 
He remarked: ‘“ On all sides we hear stories 
of men of the Seventy-first who are in bit- 
ter want. People say that men of the Sev- 
enty-first tell them these stories. We are 
looking for men in want. They don’t have 
to tell their troubles to anyone. All they 
have to do is to come to the armory and be 
relieved. Why don’t they come? 


MISTOOK CHURCH FOR COURT. 


A Chinaman Seeking Justice Encount- 
ers Rev. Dr. Wells and Somewhat 
Astonishes that Gentleman. 


Lueng Ming is the name of a Mongolian 
who is treading a thorny path in Flatbush. 
He is trying to conduct a peaceable and 
law-abiding laundry at 111 Rogers Avenue, 
but his efforts are impeded by the frisky 


youth of the neighborhood, who hur! things 
through his windows and then vanish like 
sprites when he rushes out. armed with a 
flatiron and breathing forth threatenings 
of slaughter. 

The frivolity of these proceedings was so 
irksome to one of Lueng’s serious cast of 
mind that he finally went to the Flatbush 
Police Court and got a warrant for the ar- 
rest of James McLaughlin of 700 Prospect 
Place. He was told to come back yester- 
day, and dia so. The building had an un- 
familiar air as he entered it, but he thought 
nothing of that, and marched boldly down 
the deserted aisles There was only one 
person in the building, and that was a dig- 
nified-looking man who was seated on.a 
raised platform, busy with some documents, 
Lueng approached the man, who raised his 
head and surveyed his visitor with aston- 
ishment, 

** Judge,” said Lueng. “all makee leady. 
Gettee move on.” 

‘What's that?” ejaculated the man an 
the platform. 

““Me Lueng Ming,” returned the laundry- 
man, somewhat impatiently. ‘‘ How long 
makee me waitee for jug that hobo?” 

**T don’t understand you,”’ said the man 
on the platform, in a bewildered way. 

‘““Me Lueng Ming” repeated the China- 
man, slowly, beating time with his fore- 
finger to force his meaning through the 
Magistrate’s intellect. ‘* Melican. man allee 
time chuckee stones, pullee pigtail, smashee 
glass, lun like hellee. Me come here, you 
talkee talkee, I get wallant. You say come 
Fliday. Allee samee I come. All lightee. 
Gettee move on.” 

The man on the platform laughed. 

“T see what you mean now,” he sald, 
“but you’ve made a mistake. his is the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and am Dr. 
Wells, the pastor. The police court is over 
on Grant Street.’ ‘ 

Then the Rev. Dr Cornelius L. Wells re- 
turned to his pastoral labors, and Lueng 
Ming, wearing a subdued and chastened air, 
wandered over to the police court, where 
his case was adjourned because of the ab- 
sence of the Chinese interpreter. 


THE CITY BOND QUESTION 


Supreme Court Justices Sustain 
the Action of Controller Coler. 


OPINION OF JUSTICE COHEN 


He Declares that the Bid of Vermilye 
& Co. Was Conditional — Injunc- 


tion and Mandamus Denied. 


Justice Cohen of the Supreme Court gave 
a decision yesterday refusing the applica- 
tion of James A. Trowbridge and others, 
composing the firm of Vermilye & Co., and 
Jacob R. Schiff and others, composing the 
firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., to enjoin the 
delivery of city stock by the Controller, un- 
der the proposals advertised@@in July, to any 
other persons than themselves. 

Justice Beekman also denied a motion by 
Vermilye & Co.\ for a writ of peremptory 
mandamus to compel the Controller to 
award them the bonds. — i 

On Aug. 8, the last day for receiving pro- 
posals, Vermilye & Co. hid 105.03, and ac- 
crued interest, for the entire amount of 
the stock offered, with the proviso that 
“our bid is to be subject to the approval 
of the legality of the issues by our coun- 
sel.” On the same day the Produce Ex- 
change Trust Company, who, with the City 
of New York and the Controller, are made 
defendants in Vermilye & Co.’s suit, made 


a bid of 104.94 and interest. unqualifiedly 
and without conditions, for the entire 
amount of the stock. On Aug. 19 the Con- 
troller awarded the whole issue to the 
Produce Exchange Trust Company. The 
plaintiffs claimed the award should have 
been made to them, as the highest bidder, 
while the defendants asserted that the 
plaintiffs’ bid was conditional and therefore 
illegal, while theirs was unconditional, and 
therefore the highest legal bid. 

“The whole controversy,” Justice Cohen 
says, in his opinion, ‘ turns upon the mean- 
ing in law of the words ‘our bid is to be 
subject to the approval of the validity of 
the issues by our counsel.” Do they import 
a condition or term into the plaintiffs’ bid 
other than that which the law would impl 
if no such language had been used? If so, 
the act of the Controller was lawful. 


The Law in the Case. 


“Tt is well settled that by application the 
law demands that the vendor must tender 
a valid issue of stock, and that if he does 
not, the purchaser has the right to reject 
it. But where no qualifying language 1s 


used, the question of validity is. to be de- 
termined bv the courts. Of course, this 
would be done only after.a bidder has re- 
jected the stock because of defective title. 
But here, by express agreement, the ap- 
proval of the bidders’ counsel must be se- 
cured before they shall be compelled to take. 
The plaintiffs contend that this distinction 
is shadowy and not réal, because in any 
event the Court must finally. determine the 
validity of the stock. In other words, plaint- 
iffs insist that persons of full age and com- 
petent understanding may use the words 
(the natural import and meaning of which 
is to make a condition) without any effect. 
‘““On the contrary, the law is that such 
persons shall be given the fullest liberty to 
make contracts in any terms they may 
adopt, and the Court will do its utmost to 
sustain the incent of the contracting par- 
ties. If anything could be said to make it . 
clearer than the language itself, it is that 
these words do effect a change of sub- 
stance. Let us assume that after the plaint- 
iffs made their bid their counsel had dis- 
approved of the validity of the issues, and 
that thereupon a return of the deposit of 
$250,000 and upward had been demanded of 
the Controller, and refused. In order to 
recover that sum, tte plaintiffs would have 
instituted an action tn which they would 
have been compelled to prove the advertise- 
ment of the Controller, the proposal of the 
bidders, the deposit of the amount named, 
fhe disapproval of ,their counsel, and the 
refusal of the Controller to pay back. Would 
any Court thereupon have dismissed the 
plaintiffs’ complaint and sent them out of 
court? Assuredly not, but this it certainly 
would have done if the defendant, the Prod- 
uce Exchange Trust Company, under its 
proposal, had only proved as'much. If the 
lowest bidder had refused to accept the 
bonds and had in turn asked back the de- 
posit, it would have been incumbent upon 
the Produce Exchange Brust Company not 
only to have proved the advertisement, pro- 
posal, and deposit, but to have shown the 
failure of title on the part of the city. 


A Substantial Difference. 


“Thus it will be seen that there is a real 
and substantial difference between the two 
bids, the plaintiffs having far less to prove 
under their offer than the defendant trust 


company under its proposal, and the city, in 
its turn, pot far more to prove in the 
one case than in the other. As hag been 
said, the Court might under either proposal 
become the final arbitrator, but the counsel 
of the plaintiffs, under their bid, would 
have been the arbitrator, the recognized 
judge under the contract for the time being, 
and thus these plaintiffs would have se- 
cured an advantage over the unconditiona! 
and lower bid. Not to hold that such a bid 
is conditional would be equivalent to main- 
taining that a contracting party must not 
be taken to mean what he says, and that 
the law will override his very words and 
his obvious meaning.” 

After referring to the authorities present- 
ed on behalf of the plaintiffs, and saying 
that they refer to real | ap rage and advert- 
ing to the provision of the new _charter in 
reference to ‘the sale of bonds, Justice 
Cohen continues: 

“The clause requiring payment within 
five days of the notice of the award is also 
not without significance. It would seem to 
indicate that the purpose of the statute was 
to enable the city to obtain money without 
litigation and with all Po speed to carry 
on public works and improvements. To 
effectuate this purpose proposals should be 
unconditional and unequivocal. * * * If 
follows that plaintiffs’ bid was conditiona!, 
and therefore the temporary injunction 
must fall. This conclusion is reached with- 
out reference to the extraneous facts and 
circumstances, such as the city’s ability to 
lawfully incur further obligation, wpon 
which discussion was rife in the press and 
in the courts shortly before the plaintiffs 
submitted their proposal. If it were neces- 
sary, in the face of the plain, unmistakable 
words of this bid, to venture beyond them 
into the region of construction: and {mter- 
pretation, such,extraneous facts would only 
serve to confirm the views expressed.” 


Found Dead on Railway Track. 


The body of a man, supposed to be that 
of Charles F. Fahnstock, thirty years old, 
an inspector in the employ of the Union 
Trolley Railroad Company, was found mu- 
tilated last night on the tracks of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, 
at Hunt's Point Station, by Policeman 
Riley of the Alexander Avenue Station. It 
was taken to the Harlem Morgue. 


YESTERDAY’S FIRES. 


(From 12 o’clock Thursday night until 12 
o’clock Friday night.) 
MANHATTAN AND BRONX. 

3:30 A. M.—456 Eighth Avenue, 
Tronnanski; damage, $75. s 

4:55 A. M.—207 Pleasant Avenue, George 
Cromberg; damage}; $2,500. 

11 A. M.—1,733 Lexington Avenue, Rockow 
& Pick; damage, $600. 

4:95 P. M.—967 Washington Avenue, Lena 
Kukelhorn; damage, $1,000. , 

4:40 P. M.—452 First Avenue, unoccupied; 
damage slight. 

5 P. M.—One Hundredth Street, between 
Amsterdam Avenue and Boulevard; damage 
slight. 


Henry 
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Ask any Grocer 
or address the manufacturers, 
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THERE MAY BE NO 


Citizens’ Committeemen Visit Camp 
Wikoff and Receive Little En- 
|. couragement in Their Project. 


PARADE | THEIR BODIES SOUTH. 
Funeral Services for Cadet Wheeler 


and Lieut. Kirkpatrick Held at 
Camp Wikoff. 


- 


MONTAUK POINT, Sept. 9.—The bodies 
of Cadet Thomas H. Wheeler and Lieut. 
Newton D. Kirkpatrick, who were drowned 
here night before last, left here at 9:30 
o'clock this morning for the late homes of 
the two men—Wheeler, Ala., and Lexing- 


REGULARS WANT TO GO HOME 
ton, Va. The body of young Wheeler was 


of accompanied by Gen. Wheeler, his three 
daughters, and his son Joseph. Lieut. Kirk- 
patrick’s body was accompanied by. Lieut. 
Charles McK. Saltzman of the First Unit- 
ed States Cavalry, who was detailed by the 
War. Department. , 

Impressive services were held here early 
this morning, the Rey. Archibald Brad- 
shaw, Chaplain of the One Hundred and 
Seventy-first Regiment, and pastor of the 
Marble Collegiate Church, in New York, 
Officiating. Gen. Wheeler appeared much 
broken by his misfortune. The service over, 


the march to the railroad station was be- 
gun. 

The funeral procession left Gen. Wheel- 
er’s headquarters, four miles from the sta- 
tion, at about 8 o’clock, and marched on 
the main road right through the 9 It 
was headed by the mounted laind of the 
Third Cavalry, and Troop A-or the Third 
Cavalry acted as escort. Then came the 
two bodies on gun rp sod followed by 
Gen. Wheeler and his children and a num- 
ber of officers of the camp. The procession 
Was not long, but it was a very impressive 
one, and troops turned out 1 along the 
line to show honor to the dead. 

The funeral party arrived in this city at 1 
o’clock and passed directly to the Pennsyl- 
vania station, Jersey City, where a special 
car was in readiness for Gen. Wheeler. The 
bodies o# Cadet Wheeler and Lieut. Kirk- 
patrick did not arrive, however, for some 
time, and it was 9:15 o’clock when the fu- 
neral party left by the Southern Express. 

At Jersey City a guard of seven artillery- 
men from Governors Island carried the body 
of Cadet Wheelcr from the landing pier to 
the train Many fiowers were received, 


(he Rough Riders Will Be Out 
_ Bervice Before the Date Proposed 
j. Still 1,300 Sick at Montauk 
i —Gen. Young Leaves. 


| 


MONTAUK POINT, L. L., Sept. 9.—It be- 
gins to look as though there will be no pa- 
rade in New York City of the soldiers now 
here. The Rough Riders have begun to dis- 
band, and to-morrow morning the regulars 
will begin to leave Camp Wikoff. It is said 
that every surgeon here has advised against 
any parade before October, and it is expect- 
ed that there will be but little of the army 


here when that month comes. 

Gen. C. H. T. Collis, Col, William M. 
Brown, and ex-Mayor Thomas F, Gilroy of 
New York, came to the camp this after- 
noon, and had a talk with Gen. Bates, He 
did not give them much encouragement, and 
said the doctors had pronounced the troops 
unfit to parade. After the talk with Gen. 


Bates, the committee went to Col. Roose- 
velt’s headquarters. They found him seated 
on the grass with 200 of his men about him. 
Storytelling was in progress. Col. Roose- 
velt at once joined the committeemen and 
had a long talk with them. When told 
that Gen, Bates had fixed Oct. 1 as the 
earliest possible date for the proposed 
parade, Col. Roosevelt said he would be out 
of the service then, and so would his regi- 
ment, so that there was little or no chance 


i kin art. He said the 
aes tains erties to parade without their | among them a large wreath of immortelles 


: hink | from ex-Senator Calvin §S. Brice. Gen. 
- eyed er ly eo ag gy Se “The Wheeler was cheered at the pier several 
Colonel said he had advocated the parade times, but the crowds were not large and 
from the first, and was still in favor of it, there was perfect order. 
whether the Rough Riders could take part 
or not. He felt that the regulars should 
be honored. For the committeemen’s bene- 
fit Sergt. Randall and Troopers McGinty ; ; 
and McGuiness gave an exhibition of roug He Was a Graduate of Williams and a 


riding. The committeemen left apparently Mave of the Santiago Campaign. 


much cast down and impressed with the 
belief that a parade is out of the question, Private Hubbard W. White, Com i ite 
New York Volun- 


s nly a bare possibility. . 
oTrhe 5 ord Riders we been detached | Seventy-first Regiment, 
from the Second Brigade, and their place | teers, died at Camp Wikoff on Thursday, 
taken by the Second Cavalry. This re | g.5+ 1, from dysentery and general debility, 
Heves Col. Roosevelt of the command of | the ‘Bintities 'eameelan 
the brigade and places Col. Noyes in that; as the result of e Sa g i 
position. The Rough Riders are so near) His body was sent to Boston on Tuesday 
muster out that engl Sens with the for burial 
iz: hought useless. 2 
Tiel Mpseovelt has recommended for a Mr. White was one of the first to volun- 
medal of honor Sergt. a. — a | teer in the Seventy-first Regiment at the 
eant was in the van at San Juan, and was ame of a fight- 
wounded in the right shoulder. He should | beginning of the war. on Lee Pati ‘ 
have gone back, but continued fighting un- | ing family. His father thirty-five ye & 
til his arm was stiff from the wound, and | was one of the most prominent citizens of 
then, when he could handle his gun no’) Boston and Hyde Park, Mass. His three 
Jonger, he turned in to aid the hospital | ejder brothers went to the front as com- 
corps, and worked until he dropped. His | missioned officers in the rebellion, and each 
wound was a serious one, but is entirely | came home with higher rank. One of Mr. 
healed. White's sisters married Col. Wildrick of the 
The men in the regular regiments do not | regular army; another sisted married Major 
want a parade. What they want is to get | James B. Burbank, United States Army, 
home. They are anxious to get back to | now stationed at Albany. White prepared 
their posts and settle down once more to} for college at St. Mark’s School, South- 
life-as garrison troops. They need months | borough, Mass., and subsequently graduated 
of rest and quiet to bring them back to the | at Williams College, Class of 1877. After 
eondition they were in when they sailed for | his college career he went into business in 
Santiago. f Boston, and became the leading metal 
The Ninth Cavalry will pull up stakes in | broker in that city. There he joined the 
the morning and move out of camp. It will | Boston Cadets.. For the last ten years he 
be the first of the regular regiments to get | had made New York his home. 
away The others are going as fast as they 
can get transportation. The commanding 
officers are continually wiring the Quarter- 
master’s Department to get them away. 
The sick list is getting smaller, Surgeon 
General Sternberg has ordered Col. Forwood 
to get all of the sick into city hospitals be- 
fore the equinoctial storm breaks and makes 
them uncomfortable, and this is being done 4 p 
es rapidly as possible. The Shinnecock | received word from the War Department at 
sailed for New York this afternoon with | Washington this afternoon that the various 


more than 300 sick, and the yacht Red | companies of the Third New York Volun- 


Cross took fifteen more, The very sick will ‘ 2 

be gotten out of camp as well as the rest, | teer Regiment, now stationed at Camp 
preparation: having been made by which | Meade, Pennsylvania, would be ordered im- 
they can be seni to the station by easy | mediately to their respective armories in 
stages. this State, to be mustered out of service as 

The morning reports showed 766 in the | soon as they arrived. 
general hospital. The number sent away The Third Regiment is under the com- 
to-day brings the total down below 400, | mand of Col. Hoffman of Elmira, and it is 
This total, however, does not represent all | composed of the separate, companies of the 
sick in the camp. A census taken to-day | Old National Guard from the central part 
showed 700 sick in quarters. These men | of the State. All of the companies were in 
should be in some hospital, but do not want | the fourth brigade of the State National 
5 there, Guard. 

ome of the regimental Surgeons are com- 
plaining that it takes from a week to ten SURGEON DIES OF FEVER. 
days to get supplies from New York. They 
do not know where the fault lies, but feel 
the effects. 

The hospital authorities wish the rela- 
tives of all soldiers who have died to know 
that the bodies are embalmed and all simi- 
lar services rendered free by the Govern- 
ment. 

Col. Forwood understands he ‘is shortly 


PRIVATE WHITE’S DEATH. 


oe 


THIRD REGIMENT COMING HOME. 


Various Companies Will Be Mustered 
Out at Their Respective Armories. 
ALBANY, Sept. 9.—Adjt. Gen. Tillinghast 


Gen, Lawton’s Daily Bulletin of Health 
Conditions at Santiago. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 9.—Gen. Law- 
ton, in his bulletin concerning the health 
conditions of the American troops at San- 


to be relieved of duty here. There is noth- | tiago to-night reports the death of Dr. E. 
ing further for him to do here. S. Tyner, Acting Assistant Surgeon, from 
A fire started in the grass back of the | yellow fever. His dispatch follows: : 
hospital to-day and spread to a group of “ Total sick, 420; total fever, 260; to‘al 
sixty-six unoccupied tents erected for the | new cases fever, 38; total returned to cuty, 
use of some incoming recruits. Thirteen | 71; deaths: Dr. E. S. Tyner, Acting Assist- 
of the tents were destroyed. No one seems | ant Surgeon, yellow fever; Frank W. Doug- 
to know how the flames started. | las, civilian, chronic dysentery; Clifford 
One of the war balloons which was in | Houghton, private, Company F, Ninth In- 

use in the Santiago campaign left here this | fantry, typhoid fever.’’ 

evening for Omaha,, where it will be shown 
at the Trans-Missis}ippi Exposition. A de- 
tachment of fifteen 1ren of the Signal Crops 
will leave for Omaha to-morrow morning 
to operate the ballon. The detachment will 
= in command of Capt. Yancy of the Signal 

orps. 


Gen. Mizner Suddenly Expires. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—Brig. Gen. John 
Kemp Mizner, United States Army, retired, 
died suddenly of heart disease yesterday 

Gen. F. B. M. Young left at 2 o’clock this at his residence in this city. He had 
pone st 0 3 oe mee ot een gh ge | been ill about a week, but was believed to 
where he w € in command of one of the | he improving. He was sixty-three years old. 
ag emi dred d sixty-fi lored and served throughout the civil war, re- 

wo hundred and sixty-five colored re- | ceiving brevet commissions for gallantry at 


ee tein trie teen EE het the battles of Corinth and Panola, Miss. 


into camp with the regiment. 


Two more transports from Santiago are Private Meyers Dies at Newport. 
expected at any time, but did not arrive to- ° 


day. NEWPORT, Sept. 9.—At an early hour 
this morning Private George H. Meyers, 
Company A, Ninth United States Infantry, 


who was recently brought from Montauk 
Point, died at the Newport Hospital. He 
was a native of Canada, and lived in Os- 
wego, N. Y., where his wife resides. 


President Has Not Sanctioned Parade. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—It is stated at 
the White House that the President has not 


xet sent final word to Mayor Van Wyck of 
Yew York concerning the parade of troops 
in New York City. 


CAMP WIKOFF’S DEATH LIST. 


The death lists have been incomplete by 
one name for two days owing to the failure 
of those in charge of the Theosophists’ re- 
lief tent to report the death of Private Guy 


Kesht, whose company and regiment are 
not known. He died in the tent a couple 
of days ago. and it was not until to-day 
that his death was bulletined. The deaths 
to-day were: 

DRISCOLL, HENRY, 

chusetts. 
O'ROURKE, THOMAS L., 


A Seventh Infantry Man Dead. 


Albert F. Gately, Company H, Seventh In- 
fantry, died Thursday at Gouverneur Hos- 
pital. He came from New York on the 
Shinnecock from Camp Wikoff on Sept. 

His home was at 71 Bolton Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Private McGinness Dies. 


Ferdinand McGinness, a private in Com- 
pany F, Twentieth United States Infantry, 
died Thursday in Roosevelt Hospital. He 

Massachu ett Cee ~ ey bediar meg oe ~< seeped ans ie eae 
a a : ; and the attending physicians sa Ss case 
wieg -p GEORGE, Company E, Third Infan- | }04q not been diagnosed up to the hour of 
TRIO, BERNARD, Company A, Tenth Infantry. his death. McGinness’s home was at 1,423 
BROWN, EDWARD, Company 'M, First Illinois. | Arlington Avenue, St. Louis. 
MASON, W. J., Company E, Ninth Massa- 
chusetts. 
OSTERMAN, CHARLES, band, Ninth Infantry. 
ROGERS. JAMES L., Company K, Seventy-first 
New York. 
GRIGGS, WILLIAM H., Company M, Twenty- 
fourth Infantry. 


Company E, Ninth Massa- 


Death of Sergt. Stanfell. 


Sergt. Byron Stanfell of Company B, 
Twenty-fourth Michigan Volunteers, died 


Thursday in St. Mark’s Hospital. He was 
taken to the hospital ten days ago from 
Camp Wikoff. 


SIGNAL CORPS MEN TO RETURN. 


2Oist New York Leaves Camp Black. 


HEMPSTEAD PLAINS, L. L., Sept. 9.— 
The hospital patients are getting along fine- 
ly, and it is now thought all will recover. 
The Two Hundred and First New York left 
this noon for Camp Meade, Middletown, 
Penn., and the other regiments will fol- 
low before Tuesday. The Two Hundred and 
First left thirty sick in the hospitals. 


Several Companies Will Probably 
Leave Puerto Rico Next Wednesday. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—Gen. Greely, 
Chief Signal Officer, has received a telegram 
from Puerto Rico, informing him that the 


Fourth, Fifth, Seventh, and Ninth Volun- 
NIANTIC, Conn., Sept. 9.—The Third | teer signal Corps Companies probably will 
Regiment, Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, | 91) for the United States on the transport 
under command of Col, Tyler, left here this | Seneca, which will leave Ponce Sept. 14. 
afternoon for Camp Meade, Middletown, The Fifth Company, under command of 
Penn. It is scheduled to reach Middletown | Capt. Lamar, was recruited largely from 
at 7:30 o’clock to-morrow morning. Washington City and vicinity, and Po ocag 
oe AE eee | enth Company, under command o , 
BURIAL ALLOWANCE INCREASED. | John B. Inmaa, is composed largely of first- 
| class telegraph operators recruited in Chi- 
¥.—Before leaving | cago. The Ninth Company was recruited by 


Connecticut Men Go to Camp Meade. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 
Washington Secretary Alger directed that 
an order be issued that, instead of the regu- 
lar allowance of $10 for the burial of @ 
soldier $35 should be allowed, and the re- 


mains transported home at the Govern- 
ment’s expense. J 

In accordance with the Secretary’s order, 
Paragraph 162 of the army regulations, was 
amended so as to read as follows: 


The remains of deceased soldiers will be in- 
closed in coffins and transported by the Quar- 
termaster’s Department to the nearest military 
post or National cemetery, or, if so desired by 
their relatives, to their homes, for burial, unless 
the commanding officer deem burial at place of 
death to be’ proper when a full report of the 
facts and reasons will be made to the Adjutant 
General of the Army. The expense of transporting 
the remains is payable from the appropriation 
for army transportation or from funds specially 
appopriated for that purpose. The cost of ex- 
— of burial other than the cost of transpor- 

will be limited to $35 for each enlisted 


Capt. Edward B. Ives in New York and 
Albany. The Fourth Company, Capt. 
Cnarles B. Hepburn, consists of miscella- 
neous recruits. 

It is probable that these companies will 
be furloughed and mustered out shortly 
after their return to the United States. 


Troops Coming on the Alamo. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—The following 
dispatch from Gen. Wilson, dated Ponce, 
Sept. 8, has been posted at the War Depart- 


ment: 

Transport Alamo sailed at 5:30 o’clock with 
the following on board: Companies F, G, and H, 
Second Wisconsin, five officers, 200 men; Battery 
A, First Illinois, three officers, 70 men; Com- 


men; Battery C, Pennsylvania Artillery, 2 offi- 
cers, 166 men; *nattached, 6 officers, 50 men. 
Civihan employes, 30 men. Should reach New 

Sept. 15. Total, 18 officers, 545 men. 


pany H, First District of Columbia, 2 officers, 59 | 


She Is Expected to Reach Wash- 
ington on Tuesday. 


HER REPORT ON CUBAN WORK 


The Fine of $500 Imposed on a Trans- 
port, She Says, Was Because of a 
Technical Irregularity. 


According to advices received at Cuban 
Relief Headquarters yesterday, Miss Clara 
Barton has arrived at Tampa, and will 
leave to-morrow for Washington. She will 
be met there by Charles A. Schieren, Treas- 
urer of the Red Cross Executive Commit- 
tee, and, together, they will confer’ with 
the State Department with reference to the 
future relief work in Cuba. Miss Barton 
is expected to reach Washington on Tues- 
day. ‘ 

In her party of eleven are Albert Van 
Schelle, representing the Belgian Red Cross; 
Dr. J. B. Hubbell, general field agent; Dr. 
E. W. Egan, head surgeon; Dr. Charles R. 
Gill, assistant surgeon, and C, H. H. Cot- 
trell, accountant, 

A report of Miss Barton’s work in Cuba 
was received yesterday from Dr. 8. 8. Par- 
tillo, Red Cross agent at Tampa. Miss Bar- 
ton says that the fine of $500 imposed on 
the Government transport laden with Cuban 
relief supplies was because of a technical 
irregularity. The customs duties, she says, 
frequet tly more than double the value of 
the article, 

The high prices, she says, have necessi- 
tated the establishment of chop houses by 
the municipal authorities to feed the poor. 
‘In the outlying villages from Havana ‘she 
reports great suffering. In one city of 30,- 
000 population there were fifty burials in 
One day. Similar conditions were found to 
exist in Matanzas, Cardenas, and Cienfue- 
gos. 

With reference tu the arrival of the Co- 
mal, laden with 1,600 tons of supplies sent 
by the Government in aid of the Red 
Cross, Miss Barton says: 

With the cargoes of two vessels (the Clinton 
being the other) lying in these waters, and the 
terrible need of the entire island west of Santi- 
ago Province, it seemed at first impossible that 
any conditions could be made which would pre- 
vent the distribution of that food. Consequently 
every effort was made both by the Red Cross 
and the officers of the Comal, but the best that 
could be obtained was the following: ‘‘ That 
the customs laws were imperative; that on no 
account could any duty or fine be remitted, but 
that this arrangement would perhaps be found 
possible, that the Colonial Government would 
pay the duty on condition that the food would 
be passed over to them for their use and dts- 
tribution.’”” This was a proposition that could 
not be entertained; neither could the immediate 
donors consent to it, nor could they believe that 
the people of the United States would for a mo- 
ment listen to it. There remained then but one 
thing to do. The Comal would await its in- 
structions from the home Government; the Red 
Cross, being free on the afternoon of the Ist 
of September, paid her fine of $500 in gold, met 
every possible contingency that could arise in 
any way, either as the distributor of food or as 
the representative of the International Red Cross, 
and sorrowfully drew anchor and sailed away 
for the United States. 

In a private letter to Mr. Barton Dr. Par- 
tello said that the 1,000 tons of supplies 
on the Clinton had been placed in a Gov- 
ernmert warehouse at Egmont Key, and 
that they would be distributed among Cu- 
ban refugees. 


WORK OF THE RED CROSS. 


Eleven Seventy-first Men Apply for 
Assistance—Men of the Eighth 
Being Cared For. 


Fourteen soldiers, eleven of whom belong 
to the Seventy-first Regiment, went to the 
Red Cross supply depot yesterday, at dif- 
ferent times, and asked for assistance. 

The men were clad in their uniforms. 
Only two of them were sick, but all were 
without any clothing save what they wore, 
were hungry, and had no money. They 
said that they were provided with lodging 
at the Seventy-first Regiment Armory, but 
that they had to beg for food, as no pro- 
vision was made for feeding well men 
there. All of the men were supplied with 
various articles of clothing, and five re- 
ceived full suits. They also received money 
to buy food with. 

Twenty-six men of the Eighth Regiment 
were received yesterday at Pelham Manor 
Red Cross Hospital. 

The demands on the Long Island branch 
of the Red Cross Supply Committee have 
become so great that the old St. John’s 
Hospital at Twelfth Street and Jackson 
Avenue has been put in shape for the re- 
ception and care of sick men from Mon- 


tauk. Twenty-two cases of supplies were 
sent there yesterday to make ready for 
sixty mcn who arrived in the afternoon. 
Mrs. Henry Marquand is in charge of this 
hospital 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Seward Webb 
and J. C. Yager, the auxiliary for the 
maintenance of trained nurses has leased 
two Wagner sleeeping cars, to be placed 
on the Long Island Railroad, running be- 
tween Montauk and Long Island City. On 
each of these cars wi.. be placed trained 
nurses and attendant physicians, and they 
will be pon with such supplies as may 
be found necessary. 

Mrs. Alfred G. White has offered the 
Coney Island Seaside Home for Chiidren 
to the Red Cross for use as a hospital. One 
hundred men can be accommecdated. The 
offer has been accepted, and six nurses will 
go there. q 

Mrs. Boyd Cutting has opened her home 
at Oakdaie for the care of eleven sick 
soldiers. Mrs. Valentine of Sing Sing, in- 
formed the women of the Seventy-first 
Regiment yesterday that the Sing Sing Hos- 
pital had offered to take care of six men 
of the Seventy-first. 

Mrs. Cowdin yesterday sent two nurses 
to Sag Harbor, five to Camp Black, and 
four to Fort Hamilton. Five of the six 
male nurses sent to Portsmouth will go to 
Spain with the prisoners now at that place. 

Contributions received by Treasurer Tap- 

en of the Red Cross to date amount to 

282,437.96. Yesterday’s contributions were 
as follows: 

The American Surety Company of New 
York, $1,000; Miss Elizabeth Armington and 
friends, (proceeds of lawn party,) $115.15; 
“E. P. C.,” $25; Astoria Silk Works, 
(through THE NEW YORK TIMEs,) $50; Os- 
wald Lewyn, Nathan Kleinbaum, Willie 
Greenfield, Robert and Eddie Speis, 
(through THE NEW YORK Trimss,) $5; Auxil- 
iary No, 92, Marshall, Mich., $20.75; Auxil- 
jary No. 88, Evanston, Ill., $50; Mrs. Joseph 
W. Harper, $100; Miss Eliza G. Badike, 
$100; Auxiliary No. 1, Robert Bacon, Treas- 
urer, $5,000; ‘‘ Anonymous,” 25 cents; “‘ Mrs. 
and Miss B.,’’ $25; Mrs. Edmund Titus, $25; 
Auxiliary No. 44, Glen Cove, $125; proceeds 
of course of lectures, Gilbertsville, N. Y., 
$20; employes, engineers’ department, 
Standard Gaslight Company, $2.70. 


VOLUNTEERS WITHOUT CLOTHING. 


Chaplain at Fort McPherson Appeals 
to the Red Cross, 


In ae letter received yesterday at Cuban 
relief headquarters from Post Chaplain 
Nave, at Fort McPherson, Ga., he says that 
Surgeon Taylor, in charge of the hospital, 
has refused to issue clothing to the volun- 
teer soldiers, whose regiments have been 
ordered out of se~vice. 

“There are from fifty to one hundred sick 
men in this hospital,’’ he says, ‘who have 
lost all their belongings by being shifted 
from hospital to hospital, the nurses failing 
to keep track of their effects, and they are 
here now without an article to wear except 


ir sleeping shirts, in which they are now 
onl on their cots. Day after day some of 
these men reach a point in their convales- 
cence where they are able to leave their 
cots. I have laid this before the citizens 
of Atlanta, and have been able to supply 
many with ‘second-hand clothing; but the 
number now approaching convalescence 
and who have not been paid for a number 
of months, and whose clothing cannot be 
obtained now from the Government, is dis- 
tressing to contemplate. If your society 
can see any way to oelp furnish clothing 
for these men so they can return to their 
eee 


Swallowed a Needle and Died. 


A tailor in Chicago accidentally swallowed a 
needle and died as a result of the inflammation 


by the small needle. Little things frequent- 
ty have great power, as is seen ip a few small 
doses of the famous Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 
which, however, has an entirely different effect 
fron the needle in this notice. The Bitters make 
nervous, weak, and sickly persons strong and 
well again. They ave also eood for dyspepsia 


and constipation. 


Cotton 
cheaper here than in New York.” 

In answer to this letter a tel m was 
sent to Nave, telling m_to get 
all the clothes needed, and the Red Cross 
would pay for them. 


SHERMAN’S VIEW OF SANTIAGO. 


Charges the War Department with 
| Gross Neglect and Delay in Its 
Treatment of Soldiers. 


COLUMBUS, Ohio, Sept. 9:—H. V. Speel- 
man, Chief Clerk in the office of State Labor 
Commissioner Jones, several days ago wrote 
a note to John Sherman, inclosing an edi- 
torial criticism upon Mr. Sherman for his 


attack upon the War Department for mis- 
management in the Santiago campaign. The 
reply, just received by Mr. Speelman, re- 
futes the recent publication that Sherman 
and Alger had patched up their differences. 
It is as follows: 

Washington, D. C., Sept. 7, 1898. 

My Dear Sir: Your kind note of the 5th Inst. 
is received. I am not disturbed by the criticism 
of The Ohio State Journal. It is mistaken in the 
cause of my earnest interest for our soldiers, at 
and after the battle of Santiago. 

Nor is it true that I am influenced by Gen. 
Miles, whom I have not seen for many months. 
Nor have I heard from him. 

The treatment of our soldiers was harsh and 
cruel and this was caused by gross neglect and 
Sees. thie Will met ‘crear "euainn Very” truly 

ope s Ww not occur again. 6 
yours, JOHN SHERMAN. 


The editorial article in The State Journal 
chargee that Sherman was influenced by 
the fact that Secretary Alger was instru-~ 
mental in defeating him for the Republican 
nomination for President one time, and 
also declared Sherman was influenced by 
reason of his relations with Gen. Miles. 


VALUE QF NAVAL ENGINEERS. 


Importance of Intelligent Supervision 
Over the Complex Machinery 
of Ships in Action. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—The Russian 
naval Captain, Prince Lievin, who was sent 
by his Government with the North Atlantic 
SquaGron to witness the operations before 


Santiago, has expressed the opinion that, 
aside from gunnery, one of the greatest 
weaknesses of the Spanish warships was in 
the engine rooms. 

The Spanish Navy has no special engineer 
corps of command officers, and, like the 
French Navy, relies upon machinists to run 
the engines. The weakness of this system 
was revealed in active service, and no- 
where 90 markedly as in the case of the tor- 
pedo boats and destroyers. The remarkably 
few instances of breakdowns in the ma- 
esusty of our warships was attributed by 
Capt. Lievin entirely to the intelligent su- 
pervision over the complex mechansm exer- 
cised by the Naval Engineer Corps. 

The Navy Department has learned that 
the French Minister of Marine, M. Lock- 
roy, has ordered that a torpedo boat be as- 
signed permanently to the marine school at 
Brest for the instruction practically of na- 
val cadets in the management of steam ma- 
chinery. Heretofore, as in the case of our 
own academy at Annapolis, the cadets have 
had their whole training on sailing vessels, 
and had to learn the management of steam 
machinery after they went into service. 


WORK AT THE NAVY YARDS. 


The Battleship Oregon Wil. Be Floated 
Out of Dry Dock To-day. 


The battleship Oregon will be floated out 
of Dry Dock No. 8 this morning, and will 
then take on her supplies of coal and 
ammunition, that were removed in or- 
der to lighten the vessel. It is said that she 


will be ready to sail before the end of next 
week. It is thought in the yard that orders 
will be received sending her to the Pacific 
Coast, 

The hull of the battleship has received one 
coat of paint and another will be put on to- 
day. Some slight change is to be made in 
the loading mechanism of her 6-inch guns, 
which will make them more easily loaded 
and much more effective. 

The battleship Massechusetts arrived off 
Tompkinsville, S. . yesterday morning 
from: Boston. She is to go in the dry dock 
as soon as the Oregon is floated out. She 
will be thoroughly overhauled and painted, 
and have some slight changes made in her 
interior. 

The Texas, it is expected, will stay in the 
yard for about a week. In addition to the 
changes that are to be made to her six-inch 
guns she ts to be supnlied with new inter- 
ior fittings and furniture. 


ASKS PAY FOR CUBAN ARMY. 


Cuban-American League Requests 
President McKinley to Advance 
the Necessary Funds. 


The following letter to President McKin-. 


ley was made public yesterday by the Cu- 
ban-American League, 115 Broadway: 


The Hon. William McKinley, President of the 
United States, Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Sir: The Cuban-American League would 
urge upon the Government of the United States 
that a plan be devised and carried out at the 
earliest possible moment for the payment cf 
the Army of the Cuban Revolution. This would 
accomplish the immediate disbanding of the 
army, and the soldier would not have to re- 
turn to his family emptyhanded, but he and they 
would have something with which to start in 
the world anew. Again; his good will toward 
the United States would be complete, he having 
received his pay at its hands, 

Of course the funds for this purpose will have 
to be advanced by the United States, to be re- 
paid by Cuba as soon as she has a Government 
duly organized, independent, or as a State in 
the Union, that can issue the necessary bonds, 
and in the meantime the United States will 
hold the island, the public lands, and collect 
the revenues, making her security ample. 

Payments could be made on payrolls duly cer- 
tifled by Gen. Gomez as Commander in Chief of 
the Army of the Revolution, and these could be 
safeguarded in every way to prevent irregularity. 
The soldier upon being paid would make his affi- 
davit of service and as to the correctness of his 
account, and at the same time assign his claim 
to the United States. Very truly yours, 

W. O. McDOWELL, President. 

A. A. AGUIRRE, Secretary. 


BLANCO APPEALS FOR FUNDS. 


MADRID. Sept. 9.—Gen. Blanco has ap- 
pealed to the Government for funds, repre- 
senting that the situation in Cuba is most 
distressing. 

Sefior Romero Giron, Minister for the 


Colonies, has asked the Treasury for 100,- 
000,000 pesetas, but received only 30,000,000. 

The Bank of Spain nominally holds 1,000,- 
000,000 pesetas in internal 4s, but the sums 
supplied to the Government on this guar- 
tee are already exhausted. 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 


Army. 


Col. Charles R. Suter, Corps of Engineers, is 
relieved from duty as a thember of the Cali- 
fornia Débris Commission to regulate hydraulic 
mining in the State of California, to take effect 
Oct. 15. 

Col. Suter also is relieved from duty as Di- 
vision Engineer of the Pacific Division, to take 
effect Oct. 15, and will transfer temporarily to 
Major William H. Heuer, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, the works now under his 
charge, with all money and property appertaining 
thereto, and proceed to and take station at 
Boston, Mass., and relieve Col. Samuel M. Mans- 
field, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, of 
the works in his charge, together with all money 
and property appertaining thereto. Col. Mans- 
field, upon being thus relieved by Col. Suter, will 
proceed to and take station at San Francisco 
and relieve Major Heuer of the works tempor- 
arily transferred to him by Col. Suter, and as- 
sume the duties of Division Engineer of the Pa- 
cific Diision. 

The detail of the following officers for duty at 
the United States Military Academy, West Point, 
N. ¥., is announced: Major Henry C. Davis, 
Third United States Volunteer Engineers, (First 
Lieutenant, Seventh United States Artillery;) 
Capt. Julius A. Penn, Assistant Quartermaster, 
United States Volunteers, (First Lieutenant, Sec- 
ond United States Infantry;) (Capt. Penn will 
report for duty at the Academy Oct. 15;) Capt. 
Robert L. Howze, Assistant Adjutant General, 
United States Volunteers, (First Lieutenant, sixth 
United States Cavalry;) Capt. Edward Anderson, 
Assistant Adjutant General, United States Volun- 
teers, (First Lieutenant, Seventh United States 
Cavalry;) First Lieuts. Granger Adams, Fifth 
United States Artillery; Samson L. Faison, First 
United States Infantry; Wilmot B, Ellis, Fourth 
United States Artillery; Joseph T. Crabbs, Ninth 
United States Cavairy; George F. Landers, Fourth 
United States Artillery; Pelmer E, Pierce, Thir- 
teenth United States Infantry; Edward D. Ander- 
son, Tenth United States Cavalry; Richmond P. 
Davis, Second United States Artillery; Charles H. 
Hunter, First United States Artillery, and Frank 
G. Mauldin, Seventh United States Artillery; 
Second. Lieuts. William Lassiter, First United 
States Artillery; Jucian R. isnasey. Ninth United 
States Cavalry! George Blakely, Second United 
States Artillery; Thales L. Ames, Third United 
States Artillery; Harry H. Stout, Sixth United 
States Cavalry; Samuel Seventh 
United States Infantry; k First 
United States Artillery; David M. 

United States Artillery; William M. Cruikshanks, 

First United States Artillery; William R. Smith 
First United States Artillery; Jens Bugge, Third 
United States Infantry; Charles H. Paine, Thir- 
teenth United States Infantry; Frederick W. 
Lewis, Twenty-second United States Infantry; 
James M. Williams, Seventh United States Ar- 


j teut. Williams wilt report for duty at 
aL dae ina it er ie Stat 


sick leave;) Girard 
Un 


ited States Infantry; J L. Knowlton, 
Second United States Artiuery: Bugetie 
Jr., Fifth United States Caval 1 C. Haz- 


First United es Artiliery; Herbert A. 
White, Sixth United tes Cavalry; James Ww. 
Hinkley, Jr., Fifth United States. Artillery; 
Mathew C. Smith, Second United States Cavalry, 
and Samuel Hof, Sixth United States Cavalry. 


Brig. Gen. Oswald 
Volunteers, (Lieutenant Colonel od 
neers, United States Army,) is relieved from 
further duty as Superintendent of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, N. Y. 


The following named officers are relieved from 
further duty at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, N. Y.: 


Capt. James Parker, Fourth United States Cav- 
alry; Capt. John H. Beacom, Sixth United States 
Infantry; First Lieut. John J. Pershing, Tenth 
United States Cavalry; First ‘Lieut. Charles P. 
Echols. of Engineers; First Lieut. Walter 
A. Bethel, ird United States Artillery; Second 
Lieut, William R. jew yma Jr., Fourth Uajted 
States Cavalry; Second Lieut. Walter C. Babcock, 
Eighth United States Cavalry. 


Col. James M. Moore, Assistant Quartermaster 
General, United States Army, will proceed to 
Montauk Point, and carry out such instructions 
as he may receive from the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the Army. He will then proceed to 
Quonsett Point, R. I., and Niantic, Conn., for 
the purpose of re the artillery horses to 
be turned in by the commands to be must 
out of service at those Pa and upon com- 
pletion of this duty will return to his station 
in this city. 


Capt. Thomas S. Grasselli, Assistant Quarter- 
master, United States Volunteers, will proceed 
to his home and report by letter to the Adjutant 
General of the Army. 

Major Herbert Katz, Chief Commissary of Sub- 
sistence, United States Volunteers, is relieved 
from duty as Depot Commissary at Newport 
News, and will proceed at once to Omaha and re- 
port in person to the commanding General, De- 
partment of the Missouri, to relieve Capt. John 
Baxter, Jr., Assistant Quartermaster, United 
States Army, from his duty as Acting Chief 
Commissary of that department and as Pur- 
chasing Commissary at Omaha. 


Major Godfrey H. MacDonald, Chief Ordnance 
Officer, United States Volunteers, will proceed to 
Jacksonville and report in person to Major Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee, United States Volunteers, com- 
Py eg the Seventh Army Corps, for assignment 
o duty. 


Leave of absence for one month on account of 
sickness is granted First Lieut. Austin H. Brown, 
Adjutant, Fourth United States Infantry. 


First Lieut, Peter J. Reddy; United States Vol- 
unteer Signal Corps, will proceed from Washing- 
ton Barracks, District of Columbia, to Lexington, 
Ky., and report in person to the commanding of- 
ficer at the latter station for assignment to duty 
with Capt. Lyman’s company, United States Vol- 
unteer Signal Corps. 


Acting Assistant Surgeon George Dock, United 
States Army, will proceed from Ann Arbor, Mich., 
to Camp Wikoff and report in person to the com- 
manding General of the troops at that place for 
assignment to duty. 


Acting Assistant Surgeon Thomas H. Kearney, 
United States Army, will proceed from this city 
to Camp Poland. Knoxville, Tenn., and report in 
person to the commanding General of the troops 
at that place for assignment to duty. 


Acting Assistant Surgeon John Gilbert, United 
States Army, will proceed from Philadelphia to 
Jacksonville and report in person to the com- 


manding General, Seventh Army Corps, for as- 
signment to duty. 


Acting Assistant Surgeon L. B. Bluitt, United 
States Army, will proceed from Quincy, Ill., to 
New York City, and report in person to Lieut. 
Col. J. Morris Brown, Deputy Surgeon General, 
United States Army, to await transportation by 
United States steamer Yucatan to Santiag9, 
Cuba, and upon arrival there wi!l report in per- 
son to the commanding General, Department of 
Santiago, for duty with the Eighth Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry. 


The leave of absence granted Brig. Gen. John 
N. Andrews, United States Volunteers, is ex- 
tended twenty days. 


Acting Assistant Surgeon W. L. Coleman 
United States Army, having reported in person 
to the Surgeon General ot the army, will proceed 
to Fort Point, Galveston, Texas, and report in 
= the commanding officer of that post for 
duty. 


Capt. Charles M. Forrest, Assistant Quartermaster, 

United States Volunteers, is relieved from duty 
with the Second Army Corps, and will proceed to 
Anniston, Ala., and report in person to the com- 
manding General of the troops at that place for 
assignment to duty with the Third Army Corps. 


Private William M. Alien, Hospital Corps, now 
at Sullivan’s Island, S. C., is Cetailéd as Acting 
Hospital Steward, and will be sent to Fernan- 
dina, Fla. He will report upon his arrival at that 
station to the commanding officer, United States 
troops, for duty . 


Capt. James G. Blaine, Assistant Adjutant Gen- 
eral, United States Volunteers, will proceed to 
his home and report’by letter to the Adjutant 
General of the army. 


First Lieut. Frederick H. Gregg, Sixth United 
States Volunteer Infantry, will report in person 
to Brig. Gen. Royal T. Frank, United States 
at Anniston, Ala., for assignment 
to duty as Acting Assistant Quartermaster, First 
Division, Hospital and Ambulance Company. 

Leave of absence for one month, on account of 
sickness, is granted Second Lieut. Irving J. Carr, 
Seventeenth Infantry. 

Capt. George S. Young, Seventh United States 
Infantry, now at Denver, awaiting orders, will 
proceed to Camp Wikofrf and join his regiment. 


Capt. Thomas C. Wocdbury, Sixteenth Infan- 
try, upon the expiration of his present sickness, 
will proceed to join his company. 

Paragraph 15, Special Orders No. 197, Aug. 22, 
relating to First Lieut. Arthur W. Orton, Fifth 
Regiment, United States Volunteer Infantry, is 
revoked. 

Major John PD. Hall, 


Volunteers, 


Surgeon, United States 
Army, is relieved from duty at Fort Wadsworth, 
N. Y.. and will proceed to Jacksonville and re- 
port in person to the 
Seventh Army Corps, 


commanding General, 
for assignment to duty. 

By direction of the President, Capt. John A. 
Dapray, Twenty-third Infantry, is honorably dis- 
charged as Captain and Assistant Adjutant Gen- 
eral, United States Volunteers, only, to date 
Aug. 31, on tender of resignation. 


First Lieut. William E. Welsh, Tenth United 
States Infantry, (recently promoted from Second 
Lieutenant, Eighth United States Infantry,) and 
First Lieut. William A. Raibourn, Tenth United 
States Infantry, (recently promoted from Second 
Lieutenant, Fourth United States Infantry,) will 
proceed to join the Tenth United States Infantry. 


Sergt. Arthur Wolfe and First Class Private 
Parker C. Reed, United States Volunteer Signal 
Corps, now at Washington Barracks, District of 
Columbia, will be sent to Camp Meade, Middle- 
town, Penn., and will report upon their arrival 
to the commanding officer, Sixth Signal Corps 
Company, for duty. 

The following named officers, having tendered 
their resignations, are honorably discharged the 
service of the United States, to take effect this 
date: Major Bennett H. Tobey, Fourteenth New 
York Volunteer Infantry; Capt. Carl W. Jefferies, 
Second North Carolina Volunteer Infantry; Capt. 
J. R. K. Barlow, Fourteenth New York Volun- 
M. Mot- 
singer, Fifth lilinois Volunteer Infantry; Second 
Lieut. Beverly L. Thomas, Jr., Second Tennessee 
Volunteer Infantry. 


First Lieut. Robert S. Brooks, 
States Volunteer Engineers, 
Paterson, N. 
duty with his regiment. 


The leave of absence granted First Lieut. Ben- 
jamin W. Atkinson, Quartermaster Sixth In- 
fantry, is changed to sick leave, and extended 
one month and twenty days, on account of sick- 
ness. 


The 
First Lieut. William C. Bennett, Adjutant, Sixth 
Infantry, Aug. 20, and extended ten days, Aug. 
24, is changed to leave for one month, on account 
of sickness, with permission to apply for an ex- 
tension of one month, on Surgeon’s certificate of 


teer Infantry; Second Lieut. Andrew 


Second United 
will proceed from 
J., to Camp Wikoff, and report for 


leave of absence for ten days, granted 


is detailed as a member of the board of officers 
constituted for the examination of Lieutenants 
of the line, with a view to selections for transfer 
Law- 
hereby 


to the Ordnance Department, vice Capt. 
rence lL. Bruff, Ordnance Department, 
relieved. 

The leave of absence granted Capt. Thomas F. 
Cooke, Fifty-second Iowa Volunteer Infantry, is 
extended one month on account of sickness. 


The leave of absence for seven days granted 
First Lieut. H. E. Pearson, First Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, is extended one month on ac- 
count of sickness. 

The leave of absence granted Capt. William L. 
Hazen, Seventy-first New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, is extended twenty days. 


The sick leave of absence granted Major E. B. 
Winans, Thirty-fourth Michigan Volunteer In- 
fantry. is extended one month on surgeon’s cer- 
tificate of disability. 

The leave of absence granted Major Thomas F. 
Lynch, Sixty-ninth New York Volunteer Infan- 
try, is extended ten days on surgeon's certificate 
of disability. 

Leave of absence for one month 
Second Lieut. Albert M. McGee, 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry. 


The sick leave of absence granted First Lieut. 
Fred H. Wilson, Sixty-fifth New York Volunteer 
Infantry, is extended twenty-one days on sur- 
geon’s certificate of disability. 

Leave of absence for one month on Surgeon’s 
certificate of disability is granted First Lieut. 
Arthur E. Lewis, Fifth Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry. 

The leave of absence heretofore granted Major 
Francis L. Oswald, Surgeon, Sixty-ninth New 
York Volunteer Infantry, is extended ten days 
on Surgeon's certificate of disability. 

The extension of the sick leave of absence 
granted Capt. John P. Trainor, Second New York 


is granted 
Thirty-first 


BUSINESS 
REVIVES ! 


Interest in the means of 
doing business revives 
with it. The best and 
quickest means of doing 
business is the 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Message rates make the 
cost of telephone service 
in New York very moderate. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 


18 Cortlandt Street. 


15 Dey Street. 
115 West 38th Street. 


952 Broadway. 


' Charles 
Wolnteers, 


disability. 
Capt. Sidney E. Stuart, Ordnance Department, 


Volunteer Infantry, is further extended twenty | 
days sickness. 


acaior | 


on account of 5 ’ 
i bsence ted 
The extension of jeave of a aited 


iter, Sta 
Ne furtier extended one month on 
The leave of ubsence granted Major H 

Motte, n eon, First nited States 
Volunteer Cavalry, is > include 
Aug. 12." : 


The sick leave of absence granted Capt. George 
W. Henneman, Tenth’ United Sice ‘Volunteer 
by cage! is extended fwenty days on account of 


Second, Lieut. iy. W. .Arnold, Seventh Ar- 
tillerv, is assigned to, Battery B of that regiment. 
He will remain on ty with Battery C, Sev- 
enth Artillery, until further orders. 


The leave of. absence granted First Lieut. 
Henry J. Hunt, Sixth Infantry, is extended one 
month and three days on Surgeon’s certificate of 
disability. 


Leave of absence for twenty days on Surgeon’s 
certificate of disability is granted Col. Thaddeus 
W. Jones, Tenth Regiment, United States Vol- 
unteer antry. 


Leave of absen e for two months on Surgeon's 
certificate of disability is granted Second Lieut. 
Alga P. Berfy, Tenth Infantry. 


The leave of absence granted Second Lieut. 
James D. Taylor, Jr., Twentieth Infantry, is ex- 
tended fourteen days on account of sickness. 


‘Leave of absence for two months on Surgeon’s 
certificate of disability is granted Col. Harry C. 
Egbert, Twenty-second Infantry. 


The following-named officers will report in per- 
son in dte time to Major James P. Kimball, 
Surgeon, United States Army, President of the 
board of officers appointea to meet at the Army 
Building, New York City, Sept. 20, for exami- 
nation with a view to their transfer to the Or- 
nance Department: Second Lieuts. John H. Rice, 
Second Cavalry; William M. Cruikshanks, First 
Artillery; James M. Williams, Seventh Artillery; 
Samuel Hof, Sixth Cavalry; Tiemann N. Horn, 
Second Artillery; Edward J. Timberlake, Jr., 
Second Artillery; Kenneth Morton, Third Artil- 
lery, and David M. King, Fourth Artillery. Upon 
the conclusion of their examinations the officers 
named will return to the places of receipt by 
them of this order. 


The leave of absence heretofore granted First 
Lieut. Virgil Jones, First Mississippi Volunteer 
pee mr is extended one month on account of 


Navy. 


Paymaster’s Clerk J. C. Palmer has leave 
five days. 


The resignation of Paymaster’s Clerk F. 
Philbrook 1s accepted, Sept. 5. 


The appointment of Paymaster’s Clerk G. 
Freeman, on nomination of Paymaster T. 


Thompson, is revoke h i 
settled. da when his jaccounts 


Lieut. Commander R. G. Davenport is de- 
tached from the Newark and ordered to the 
Navy Department. - 


Surgeon W. H. Rush is detached from. the 
are Hospital at Mare Island and ordered to 


Ensign J. W. Powell, order of Aug. 20, de- 
taching him from the New York and ordering 
him to the Naval Academy Sept. 10, for duty 


on the Santee, is modified; ordered to the Santee 
Sept. 17. 


Naval Cadet W. M. Falconer is detached from 
the Armeria and ordered to the San Francisco. 
Lieut. L. M. Garrett is detached from the 
drmeerie and ordered to the navy yard, New 
ork. 


Ensign D. W. Wurtzbaugh is detached from 
the Armeria and ordered to the Independence. 


Lieut. E. D. Bostick is detached from ‘the 
a and ordered immediately to the Massa- 
chusetts. 


Lieut. A. W. Grant is detached from the Mave 
sachusetts and ordered immediately to the 
Machias. 

Lieut. J. A. Dougherty, when discharged from 
treatment at hospital, New York, is ordered to 
the navy yard, New York. 


Mate H. Kuhl, retired, is detached from the 
Franklin and ordered home. 


Lieut. S. A. Staunton, order of Sept. 3, de- 
taching him from the New York and ordering 
es Y the staff of Admiral Sampson, is re- 
voked. 


Surgeon M. H. Crawford is detached from the 
Boston and ordered home. 


Passed Assistant Surgeon J. M. Moore is 
detached from the Monadnock and ordered imme- 
diately to the Olympia. 


Assistant Surgeon J. S. 
from the hospital at 
the Monadnock. 


Passed Assistant Surgeon J. E. Page is de- 


tached from the Olympia and ordered home. to 
wait orders. 


Assistant Surgeon F. E. McCullough is ordered 
to the Naval Hospital at Mare Island Navy Yard. 

Assistant Surgeon H. C. Cur] is detached from 
the Naval Hospital at Mare Island, and ordered 
to the Puget Sound naval station. 


Assistant Surgeon D. G. Beebe is detached from 
the Richmond, and ordered to the Naval Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia. 


Ensign H. H. Cushing is detached from the 
Armeria and ordered to the Miantonomoh, 


Passed Assistant Paymaster H. E. Hinsley !s 
detached from the Harvard, and ordered to set- 
tle accounts in twenty days. 


Lieut. H. R. Cohen, Lieut. A. De Unger, Lieut. 
J. B. Potter, Lieut. H. M. Bigelow, Ensign E. 
O. Holloway, Ensign W. T. Camp, Assistant 
Engineer 8S. P. Hinckley, and. Assistant. Stirgeon 
O. T. Smith aré detached from the Montauk 
and ordered home. 


The following are honorably: d:iccharged from 
Sept. 8: Lieut. N. G. Morrill, Lieut. (J. G.) Will- 
iam Elliott, Lieut. (J. G.) E. 1. Burn, Ensign H. 
S. Townsend, Lieut. W. T. Atkinson, Ensign H. 
L. Miller,. Lieut. J. J. Igoe, Lieut. (J.. G.) Royal 
P. Carroll, Ensign R. W. G. Welling, Ensign J. 
J. Phelps, Ensign P. Collier, Assistant Surgeon 
H. A. Johnson, Chief Engineer H. W. Spangler, 
Paégsed Assistant Engineer E. O. Rust, Assistant 
Engineer A. R. Jackson, Lieut. J. H. Dilla- 
way, Ensign M. F. 8S. Vonloesecke, Ensign E. 
T. White, Ensign W. J. Rodgers, Ensign S. W. 
Griffith, Ensign R. Raynor, Lieut. L. H. Turner, 
Lieut. W. E. Gunn, Passed Assistant Engineer 
H. P. Gray, Passed Assistant Engineer F. O. 
Getliffe Mate W. G. Morrison, Mate G. E. Kar- 
merer, Lieut. A. H. Day, Lieut ( J. G.) N. W: 
Bishop, Lieut. E. V. Raynolds, Lieut. G. C. 
Stout, Ensign E. H. Dickson, Ensign C. J. Col- 
row, Lieut. (J .G.) G. H. Eiswald, Lieut. A. 
Gartley, Ensign C. L. Andrews, Passed Assistant 
Surgeon J. P. McGowan, Chief Engineer J. G. 
Gilbert, Assistant Engineer E. S. Van Wart, 
Mate B. A. Benson, Assistant Surgeon P. O. 
Hutson, Ensign J. W. Eichart, Ensign I. E. Rel- 
yea, Lieut. (J. G.) J. J. Adkins, Lieut. (J. G.) 
G. N. Swan, Lieut. D. M. Scales, and Carpenter 
J. L. Purple. 


Chaffee 
Brooklyn 


is detached 
and ordered io 


Movements of Vessels. 
Scorpion sailed from Caimanera for Port au 
Prince Sept, 7 
Viking arrived at Annapolis Sept. 8. 
Texas arrived’at Brooklyn Sept. 8. 


Seminole arrived at Boston Sept. 8, 
placed out of commission, 


Albatross arrived at Mare Island Sept. 8. 

Wasp sailed from San Juan for Charleston 
Sept. 

Cincinnati arrived at San Juan Sept. 8. 

Hawk arrived at Norfolk Sept. 9. 


Yosemite sailed from League Island for Nor- 
folk Sept. 9. 


Baltimore arrived at Hongkong Sept. 9. 
Peoria arrived at Tompkinsville Sept. 9. 
Massachusetts arrived at Tompkinsville Sept. 9. 


Hornet sailed from Norfolk for Fort Monroe 
Sept. 9 


SHIPPING AND FOREIGN MAILS. 


Miniature Almanac This 


and was 


Day. 


A. M. P. M. A. M. 
Sun rises...5:36/Sun sets...6:17|Moon rises. .12:12 
High Water This Day. 


A. M. A. M, A. M. 
S. Hook....8:10|Gov. Isl’d...3:38)H. Gate....5:34 


Pp. M. P. M. P. M. 
S. Hook....3:14/Gov. Isl’d...3:48]/H. Gate....5:44 
Outgoing Steamships. 


TO-DAY, (SATURDAY,) SEPT. 10. 
Mails Close. Vessels Sail. 

Alene, Fortune Islands, 

&c. 10 
Aller, Naples, &c 
Cherokee, Charleston. .... 
Concho, Galveston....... 
Etruria, Queenstown and 

Liverpo 
Holstein, 


Hudson, New Orleans... 
la Champagne, Havre.... 
Phoenicia, Hamburg 
Pretoria, Burbados 
Staatendam, Rotterdam.. 
Trojan Prince, Azores.... 
Winifreda, London....... 
Santiago, Havana 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 

Kaiser Wilhelm 

Grosse, 7:00 A. M. 
Madiana, St. Kitts....... 10:00 A. M. 
New Orleans, New Or- 

leans 
Seminole, Charleston.... 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 14. 


British Queen, Antwerp... 
Catania, Havana 
Lydia, Tampico 
Majestic, Liverpool 
Westernland, Southamp- 
ton 10:30 A. M. 12:00 M. 


*SUPPLEMENTARY MAILS.—Additional sup- 
plementary mails are opened on the piers of the 
American, English, French, and German, steam- 
ers and remain open until within ten minutes of 
the hour of sailing 


TRANSPACIFIC MAILS. 


Mails for China, Japan, and Hawaii, per steam- 
ship Coptic, (from San Frangisco,) close here 
daily up to Sept. 11, at 6:30 P. M.; per steam- 
ship Columbia, (from Tacoma,) for China and 
Japan, close here daily up to Sept. 19 at 6:30 
P. M.. Mails for Australia, (except West Aus- 
tralia,) New Zealand, Hawaii and Fiji Islands, 
per steamship Miowera, (from Vancouver,) close 
here daily after Sept. 3 and up to Sept. §15 at 
6:30 P. M. 

§Registered mail closes at 6 P. M. previous day. 

POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


Postmaster Van Cott announces that the mails 
from China, Japan, and Hawaii of the following 
dates: Hongkong Aug. 4; Shanghai, Aug. 9; 
Yokohama, Aug. 18, and Honolulu, 31, arrived 
at San Francisco per steamer Glengyle. Due to 
arrive a New York on the morning of Tuesday, 
Sept. 


Incoming Stenmships. 


TO-DAY, (SATURDAY,) SEPT. 10. 
Alsatia, Gibraltar, Aug. 21. 


eee 
~~ QO~ 


STERLING 


Broadway & 19th St. 
23 Maiden Lane 


Exeter City, Swansea, eee, SF: 
Panama, Bordeaux, Aug. 

Queen Olga, Gibraltar, Aug. 24. » 
Susquehanna, Southampton, Aug. 25. 


SUNDAY, SEPT. 11. 


Excelsior, New Orleans, Sept. 6. 
Fontabelle, St. Thomas, Sept. 6. 
La Navarre, Havre, Sept. 3. 
Seminole, Jacksonville, Sept. 8. 


MONDAY, SEPT. 12. 


Anchoria, Glasgow, Sept. 1. 
Coleridge, St. Lucia, Sept. 5. 
Colorado, Hull, Aug. 30. 
Georgic, Liverpoo., Sept. 2. 

Port Adelaide, St. Lucia, Sept. 5. 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 13. 


Adirondack, Port Limon, Sept. 6. 
Allianca, Colon, Sept. 6. 

Astrakhan, Shields, Aug. 30. 

Brooklyn City, Shields, Aug. 30. 

Georgian, London, Sept. 1. 

Kensington, Antwerp, Sept. 3. 
Louisiana, New Orleans, Sept. 8. 

Newton, St. Lucia, Sept. 6. 

Prins Willem II., Port au Prince, Sept. 7. 
Rhynland, Southampton, Sept. 3. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 14. 


Lismore, Hamburg, Aug. 31. 
Spaarndam, Rotterdam, Sept. 2. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 165. 


Oevenum, Oporto, Aug. 30. 
Palatia, Hamburg, Sept. 4. 
Servia, Liverpool, Sept. 8. 
Trave, Bremen, Sept. 6. 
Weimar, Bremen, Sept. 3. 


Arrived—Friday, Sept. 9. 


SS British Queen, (Br.,) Smith, Antwerp Aug. 
24 via Halifax Sept. 7, with mdse. te Sanderson 
& Son. Arrived at the Bar at 4 P. M. 

Ship Celticburn of Greenock, Davidson, Hull 52 
days, in ballast to J. F. Whitney & Co. 

SS Adirondack, (Br.,) Owen, Kingston Sept. 2, 
with mdse. to Pim, Forwood & Kellock. Ar 
rived at the Bar at 8:30 A. M. 

SS Alacrity, (Br.,) Taylor, St. Vincent Aug. 2 
and Bermuda Sept. 2, via Delaware Breakwater 
8, in ballast to C. B. Richard & Co. Arrived at 
the Bar at 2 A. M. 

SS Tallahassee, Askins, Savannah Sept. 6, with 
mdse. and passengers to the Ocean Steamship 
Company. 

SS El Monte; Parker, New Orleans 5 days, with 
mdse. to J. T. Van Sickle. 

SS Energie, (Ger.,) Tholen, Hamburg Aug. 23, 
in ballast to Gustavus Heye. Arrived at the 
Bar at 10:30 A. M. 

SS Strathnairn, (Br.,) Cumming, 
Aug. 24, in ballast to Bennett, Walsh & Co. 
rived at the Bar at 10:30 A. M. 

SS Jamestown, Boaz, Norfolk, with mdse. and 
passengers to the Old Dominion Steamship Com- 


pany. 

Ship Durbridge of London, McLauchlan, Havre. 
51 Gays, in ballast to Gustavus Heye. 

SS Bratten, (Nor.,) Holm, Cardenas Sept. 4, 
with sugar to W. D. Munson. ~ Arrived at- the 
Bar at 6:15 P. M. 

SS Campania, (Br.,) Walker, Liverpool Sept. 3 
and Queenstown 4th, with mdse. and passengers 
to Vernon H. Brown, Arrived at the Bar at 10:45 
Pr. MM, 

WIND.—At Sandy Hook, N. J., Sept. 9, at 9:30 
P. M.—Wind calm; clear. 


Saiied. 


SS Nordkyn, (Nor.,) for Hamburg. 

SS Albano, (Ger.,) for Newport News. 

SS Excelsior, (Ger.,) for Flushing, for orders. 

SS El Dorado, for New Orleans. 

SS Olid Dominion, for Norfolk and 
News. 

SS State of Texas, for Brunswick, Ga. 

SS Nacoochee, for Savannah. 

SS Taff, (Br.,) for Port Antonio. 

SS John J. Hill, fer —. 

SS F. W. Brune, for Baltimore. 

Ship Pegasus, (Br.,) for Hongkong. 

Bark Francesca T., (Ital.,) for Philadelphia. 


Liverpool 
Ar- 


Newp¢ rt 


By Cuble. 


LONDON, Sept. 9.—SS Patria, (Ger.,) Capt. 
Bauer, New York for Hamburg, passed Scilly to 
day. 

SS Cymric, (Br.,) Capt. Lindsay, arr. at 
erpool from News York to-day. 

SS Fuerst Bismarck, (Ger.,) Capt. Albers, 
Hamburg, sid. from Southampton for New 
at 12:25 P. M_ to-day. 

SS Maasdam, (Dutch,) Capt. Boujer, Rotterdam 
for New York, passed Prawle Point tu-day. 

SS Manhattan, (Br.,) Capt. Whiting, New York 
for Belfast, passed Tory Island to-day. 

SS Salerno, (Br.,) Capt. Bearpark, arr. at Newe 
castle from New ‘York Sept. 7. 

SS Kaffir Prince, 
Buenos Ayres, &¢., 
New York yesterday. 

SS Spartan Prince, (Br.,) Capt. Adamson, sld. 
from Naples for New York Sept. 7. 

SS Victoria, (Br.,) Capt. Farrington, sld. 
this port for New York yesterday. 

SS Furnessia, (Br.,) Capt. Harris, from Gles- 
gow, sid. from Moville for New York to-day. 

SS Pacific, (Br.,) Capt. Young, arr. at Rottere 
dam from New York Sept. 7. 

SS Helios, (Ger.,) Capt. Janssen, sld. 
Hamburg for New York Sept. 6. 

SS Styria, (Aust.,) Capt. Scopinich, sld. 
Venice for New York Sept. 6. 

SS Borderer, (Br.,) Capt: Hay, sld. frotn Ant- 
werp.for New York Sept. 7. 

SS Hispania, (Ger.,) Capt. Kuhlewein,~ from 
Hamburg, sld. from Havre for New York Sept. 7. 

SS Paula, (Ger.,) Capt. Hottmeyer, sid. from 
Bremen for New York Sept. 7. 

SS Venetian, (Br.,) Capt. McDougall, sld. from 
Iquique for New York yesterday. 

SS Lucania, (Br.,) Capt. McKey, arr. at Livere 
pool from New York to-day. 

SS Benmohr, (Br.,) Capt. Boutillier, Yokohama, 
7 ae &c., for New York, arr. at Suez to- 


Liv- 


from 
York 


(Br.,) 
sla. 


Capt. Olditch, 
from Rio 


from 
Janeiro for 


from 


from 


from 


ay. 
SS Bona, (Br.,) Capt. Muir, New York fou 
King’s Lynn, passed the Lizard to-day. 


Miscellaneous. 


LONDON, Sept. 9.—The British steamer Knight 
Errant, Capt. Williams, from Hamburg for New 
York, stranded on Sealcar Rocks, Cresswell, 
north of the Tyne, last night. Her bottom ig 
badly perforated with holes and she is leaking. 
Five tugs are attending her. 


Spoken, 


Bark Ancona, (Br.,) Ellis, New York for Syd- 
2 S. W., was spoken Aug. 27 in lat. 40, 
iV. 


Notice to Mariners. 


SOUTHWEST LEDGE LIGHT STATION—CON- 
NECTICUT. 

Notice is hereby given by the Lighthouse Board 
that on or about Sept. 15, 1898, the sounding of 
the Daboll fog trumpet at this station, on South- 
west Ledge Reef, entrance to New Haven Har- 
bor, will be resumed. There will be no change 
in characteristic of signal. 

(L. H. B. Notice to Mariners No. 61 of 1898.) 

This notice affects the List of Lights and Fog 
Signals, Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, 1897,”" Page 
58, No. 279, and the ‘‘ List of Beacons and Buoys, 
Third Lighthouse District, 1897,” Pages 52 and 73. 


TOMPKINSVILLE, N. ¥., Sept. 9.—Notice ig 
hereby given that the East Bank Gas Buoy, No. 
6, on the notheasterly side of the inner end of 
East Channel, entrance to the Lower Bay of 
New York, which was discontinued a few days 
ago for repairs, has been re-established this date, 
and the spar buoy temporarily placed to mark 
the locality has been removed.—By order of the 


Lighthouse Board. E. M. SHEPARD 
United States Navy, Inspector. oe 


Best 
Whiskey 
in America. 


Going to ALASKA? 


Looking for Grand Scenery? Want to 


Get Rich? Yes? 
rite to the Pacific Coast Steamship Com. 
pany, San Francisco, for “ The Gold Fields 
of Alnska and the Klondike,” “ Map 
of Alaska,” “ Alaska Excursions,” and 
other publications, all free. Total postage, 10 
cents. 

r that this company operates over 20 
ee wan been running to Alaska the year 
round, for over 20 years—is the U. S. Mail and 
Alaska express carrier—has steamers especially 
built for the Alaska route—has the experienced 

ilots and officers who are familiar with the in- 
fricate navigation of the inland route—runs steam- 
ers to all principal Pacific coast points from 
Mexico to Alaska inclusive, Travelers who re- 
gard their time and their safety as of value 
will see .o it that their tickets read over the 
Pacific Coast Steamship Company’s 
line The company’s celebrated excursion 
eteamer Queen is scheduled to sail trom Seattle, 
Tacoma, and Victoria, June 4, 19, July 4, 19, 
Aug. 8, 18, calling at Muir Glacier and other 
points of interest. 

. PERKINS & CO., Gen. Agts. 
hone cmsusnany Francisco, Cal. 


((NAMMEYEDY 
C Stamped on a Shoe R 


Means Standard of Merit; 
Sixth Ave., cor. 20th St. 
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ITYNG MAKES A NE 


He Plays the Morris County Golf 
Links in the Lowest Figures 


Open All “Day as Usual. of the Seaso 
———— 


Men’s Top Coats|* #9ST oF NewaRRivaLs 


And Other Clothing Matters | Competitors for the Championship 
E have done it better this Practicing Hard for the Games 


season than ever before, Next Week—College Men 


jut that goes without saying. No Show Up Well. 
tore can stand still, and a clothing 
tore least of all. 


_ Nevertheless, it is always a grati- 
ying thing to be able to say “ Better,” 
‘specially when the comparison is 
nade with what was the best of a 
yrevious season. We have always 
‘arried our standard highest, — now 
we elevate it a little more. 

Prove it by these: 

At $10—Splendid quality Oxford mixed 
worsted; line with Italian cloth; Skinner 
Satin sleeve lining. Also black unfinished 
worsted at same price. 

At $12—Several shades dark mixed Covert 
cloths lined throughout with pure silk; 
good value at $15. 

At $15—Fine Oxford mixed Vicuna, serge 
lined; with satin sleeve linings. Some 
clothiers would ask $20 for such a coat. 

Also black unfinished Worsted coats, silk 
lined and faced to edge Sold usually at 
$20 and $22.50 by some houses. Our 
price, $15. 


> 


A steady stream of golfers and champion- 
ship competitors were pouring into the Mor- 
ris County. Golf Club at Morristown, N. J., 
all-day yesterday. The links were alive 
with players until late in the afternoon, and 
there was more excitement than is often 
the case in the ordiniry open tournament. 
The names of many prominent golfers were 
registered in the club book, and some of 
the scores made were sufficiently low to 
occasion creditable comment on all sides. 

In this latter respect James A. Tyng 
clearly carried off. the honors of the day, 
for he made the long eighteen-hole course 
in the remarkably low figures of eighty 
strokes. This was a feat that had formerly 
been considered impossible by many mem- 
bers who understand the course well. The 
score was less by three points than the 
bogie score fixed by Willie Weir, the club 
professional, who knows what good golf.is 
as well as any one in the country. 

To do it Tyng had to play absolutely per- 
fect golf Steadiness was its prominent 
feature. There were no sensationally bril- 
liant plays, and four strokes was the lowest 
for any one hole. 

Tyng has been resting from golf recently, 
and his game showed that the rest had been 
beneficial. It indicates him as one of the 


most dangerous competitors for the cham- 
Ppionship next week. 

Each half was done in forty strokes, so 
Vanderpool’s rare record of thirty-seven for 
the first nine holes on the previous day still 
stands unchallenged. The score is: ~ 
James A. Tyng, Morris County— 

Out 5445445 4 5—40 

In 6444 4 540 


’ Boys’ School Suits 
me Boys n for $3.50 each. Our 
School Suits idea ‘of a “school 
suit” is not the every-day one that 
“anything will do.” It ought to be 
particularly good in detail and ma- 
‘erial, and as.good-looking as it can 
be without interfering with service- 
ability. Witness these suits as in- 
stances of what we think school suits 
Should be. All sizes for ages 8 to 16 
years, at $3.50 a suit, but only a hun- 
dred and fifty in the lot. 

The “Wanamaker Special” is a 
boy’s suit made expressly for us and 
in our own way. It is built for service 
under trying conditions. Extra strong 
and solid everywhere, — staved and 
braced and doubied to stand the hardest | 
knocks; yet handsome, too, and dressy. | 
Five Dollars. 


Second floor, Fourth avenue. 


The Glass and THE new era in 


: ._ Selling Pottery and 
China Question Cut ° Glass “Ware 


began in this city when our doors 


Jasper Lynch of the Lakewood Club, one 
of the new arrivals, played around with 
Tyng, but he did not play out all the holes. 


Good Record by Travis. 


Walter J. Travis also succeeded in making 
bogie figures for the course, finishing in 
83 strokes. Both of these men, therefore, 
broke the best former record, which was 
84 strokes. Travis played with Walter BP. 


Smith, the co'lege champion of Yale, and 
who had just arrived from Chicago. He did 
90, a very creditable performance for a first 
trial. Their scores are: 
Walter J. Travis, Oakland— 
Out. unscus 5 4 ‘ 


5 5—42 


5 


65 4 
845 


Total ‘ oe 
Walter B. Smith, Onwentsia— 
Out 5 
In 


5.6 
44 


A foursome that attracted general inter- 
est was played in the afternoon between 


- former Champion Macdonald of Chicago and 
4 opened By trong and long Professional David Foulis, and Louis P. 


strides it has been carried up to the mayard. Jr., of paltuerct, the A nage Abe nol 
; collegiate champion, and Willie Anderson, 
present September flering. ’ the Baltusrol professional. Bayard and An- 
Each day this week the distribu- derson won by the narrow margin of one 
. on : ole. e Bpame was even a e en Oo e 
tion has increased, and the increase seventh hole, and was again tied at the Prem 
ill j j of the fifteent ole. ayard an S part- 
will be continuous as the importance | ner took the sixteenth, and the last two 
of the bargains is more widely known. | 
The occasion is vital with facts. 
The effort is aimost entirely on high- 


holes were halved. 
grade goods, but the prices are cheap 


Findlay Douglas, who has been playing in 
low scores all the week, and is ope by 

in the true sense—many less than 

half the market value. 


! 
! 
| many as a possible victor, did the course 
| in 88 strokes, with J. C. Rennard of Tuxedo. 
| 
Austria produces fine china ware, 
Selling Austrian reproductions of French 


His card is: 
Bread and Butter Pilates at 25c. each. The 


Findlay Douglass, Fairfield County— 

t 5 
i 
French would cost you $i1—you cannot tell 
i 


4 
5 


5—48 
6—45 


Ou 5 


6 4 


socseee eee erecccccensceescversssses BO 


We are Total 


College Golfers Play Well. 


James F Curtis of Harvard, the present 
intercollegiate chumpion, was one of the new 
arrivals, and he played one round in the 
afternoon with James Stillman of Newport. 
John Reid, Jr., of Yale, who was runner-up 
in the last intercollegiate championship, did 
the course in the low figures of 88, playing 
with W. D. Vanderpool. Their figures are: 


John Reid, Jr., St. Andrews— 
Out 45545555 


bseweet¥veghsersee O'S © 
56 45 
the difference 
There is a splendid variety of French Plates 
at $1 and $1.50 each—their ordinary value is 
$2.50 and $4. Critical buyers are taking 
them rapidly. 
Representative Limoges Dinner Sets, beau- 
tifully decorated, are $25. Others of Eng:ish 
Porcelain are $6. Also the richest quaiities 
that are known to ceramic art. 
Ten cents is a trifle, but it will buy a dec- 
orated China Cream Pitcher, or a plate of : ee ee ee . 
either of several sizes, ora Cup and Saucer I 567548 
—all imported. ik 
In a little Bohemian village we get Tea or see ee eee vharty a eee ee eeee eee eee eee eee 
Coffee or Bouillon Cups and Saucers that an Bee yoy Md me y greg baaee 
we can sell you at 25c.—an obscure place chester Country Club, was one of the en- 
but little known. As the china world goes | thusiasts on the links. J. G. Thorp came in 
worth double. from Boston, fresh from golf practice on the 


- r : Bar Harbor links, and C. L. Tappin of the 
Bohemian Glass, highly decorative, Vases “ 


Westbrook Club, Islip, L. I., came down at 
are 20c. to $10. Their real value imported | Boon and at once donned his golf costume. 
to-day is fifty per cent. more. 


He, too, has been playing and winning prizes 
; ; “iy H Sands, the St. And hampi 

. H. Sands, e . Andrew’s champion, 

These are only hints intended _to reached the club in the afternoon, ant lost 

tell you how to replenish your china | no time. in getting out on the links. -J. B, 
closet and mantel-piece at prices tha 
will put beauty upon your dinner 

table, decoration in your home, and 


Baker of St. Andrews was also there, and 
other new arrivals were W. P. Smith of the 
keep money in your pocket-book. 
First Floor and Basement. 


Huntington Valley Country Club, Penn.; 
JUST received a lot 


George E. Armstrong, who holds the cham- 
pionship of the Staten Island clubs; J. R. 
Flannelette ; 
W of these in attractive 
rappers new styles — warm 


Chadwick of the Richmond County Country 
and becoming—the sort you appre- 


Club, S. I.; Patrick Grant of the Palmetto 
Club, S. C.; J. D. Winsor, Jr., of the Merion 

ciate cool mornings. Temptingly little 

Prices : 


Cricket Club, Philadelphia, and F. H. Boh- 
At $1.25—In pretty patterns; square yoke 


len of the same club; illiam Waller of the 
Onwentsia Club, Chicago; A. Z. Huntington 

back and front; ruffle over shoulder; 

loose front, tull back; ruffle, yoke and 


of Scranton, Penn.; C. P. Lineaweayer of 
collar bratd-trimmed. 


Philadelphia; B. S. Horne of the Alleghany 
At $1.50—Of figured flannelette; loose 


Country Club, Pittsburg; E. R. Driver of 
the Riverside Golf Club, Chicago; C. T. 

front, Yitted back, with plaits from yoke 

to waist; pointed yoke back; square 


Stout of Staten Island, and Dr. Burdette 
front; bretelles over shoulder; fitted’ 


O’Connor of Staten Island, 
lining to waist; full skirt; yoke, bretelles, 


A Hole in One Stroke, 
Percy Pyne, second, the youngest competitor, 
collar and sleeves braid-trimmed. 
At $1.75—Figured ; tull front, plaited back; 


made a good record of ninety strokes for 
the course in the afternoon. He won the 

pointed yoke back and bolero effect 

front; pointed ruffles over shoulders; 


rare distinction the-other day of making a 
hole in one stroke. This was the fifteenth 
hole, 165 yards, which he made from a cleek 
yoke, bretelles and sieeves trimmed with 
cashmere. 
Second floor, Fourth avenue. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


the hole on the drive, and rolling in. 
Workmen were busy all day putting up 

Formerly A. T. Stewart & Co. 
Broadway, 4th av., 9th and 10th sts, 


6-44 


several tents near the clubhouse, and every- 
thing presented championship. activity. 
Many ladies were present, and watched with 
great interest the competitors for honors 
next week drive off from the first. tee in 
the practice rounds. The greens were in 
admirable condition, having been freshly 
mowed. Over fifty new arrivals are expected 
to-day. and the links will be more crowded 
than ever with players. 

Champion H. J. higham will not: arrive 
until Monday morning, and he will be the 
guest during the week of W. Allston Flagg, 
Captain of the Morris County Golf team. 


GOOD GOLF AT LENOX. 


Percy Houghton of Harvard Defeats 
' Abram Barker in the Finals 
for the Lenox Cup. 


LENOX, Mass., Sept. 9.—The finals, thir- 
ty-six holes, for the Lenox Cup in the 
Lenox golf tournament, were played to-day, 
Percy Houghton of Harvard winning from 
Abram Barker of Agawam bytwoup and one 
to play. The match was a close one, and 
many spectators followed the men around 
the course. The feature of the game was 
Houghton’s good driving and putting. 
Barker was also sure on the greens, but 
he was not as fresh as his opponent, al- 
though the latter has put in a lot of work 
and has to play in the first round of the 
match for the President’s Cup to-morrow 
morning with Alexander Morten of Heit- 
chester. The other mateh.for this cup will 
be between G. A. Phelps‘and D, W. Bishop, 
Jr. Cce 3 

Tn their match today Ho ton and 
Barker were even‘uv atthe thirty-third 
on the policeman. | hole. Houghton at the next hole made the 

Bieycle Patrolman O’Rourke had seen star drive of the day, fully ards. 
Cavanaugh and was on his ey to his as- | Barker topped his bail and went into the 
sistance before the horse fell. He arrived | high grass, but got out in goon shape, and 
in time to get the horse up, Cavanaugh was | was on the green in three shots, Houghton 
taken to the J. Hood Wright Memorial Hos- | got on the green with his second shot, and 
pital, where it was found three of his ribs | won the hole in four. Barker’s next drive 
were broken and ne was injured internally. | was 155 yards, while Houghton went 170 
His condition is critical. yards. Barker made a big lofting shot to 

Cavanaugh made a dozen thrilling | the edge of the n, while his opponent 
stops of runaways during the two years he i approached to within five feet of the hole, 
has been on the squad. Barker missed his put, and Houghton won 





HURT STOPPING A RUNAWAY. 
One of the Horses Fell on Cavanaugh 


and Injured Him Severely. 


Bicycle Patrolman Francis J’ Cavanaugh 
was severely hurt last night while stopping 
@ runaway on Riverside Drive. On the drive 
is a hill from One Hundred and Fourteenth 
to One Hundred and Twentieth Street. 
Cavanaugh was wheeling at the top of the 
hill early last evening when he eaw a team 
end dirt cart speeding along. The driver, 
Anthony Souweice of 2,000 First Avenue, 
had lost control of the animals and was 
shouting for help. Cavanaugh wheeled after 
the runaway, and reached it at One Hun- 
dred and Nineteenth Street. He wheeled 
chose to the horses, caught one of them by 
the bridle, and, sitting on his wheel, was 
dragged along to One Hundred and Four- 

._ teenth Street without being able to stop the 


running animals. 
There one horse suddenly reared and then 
ut one hoof through the policeman’s whe! 
Fhe result was that the animal fell heavi', 


W RECORD 


e cup 
prop- 


last eighteen holes, 
the afternoon, was, as 


H 


WEL, wi fe sv bin ny sins canoe suenémcseedonebecss ae 


rn T 

ram 
t sstasenccwsite recat coeeG § BES SK 4—42 
Atte ereeseereseeneeesaeedt & 6655 5 45 


LR Oe Pues 


At the close of the match tea was served 
by the women of the club at a big tent 
erected to the west of the clubhouse. 


hole and match. He must win th 
n fhext year befére it becomes his 


re fatt 


Pr ebeoeceivessccscesesecd 3 6 


65 44 6-4 
56544 5-44 


Golf at Allerhurst. 


The Allerhurst Golf Club a few weeks ago 
held a handicap tournament and offered as 
a prize.a silver cup. This was won by W. 
G. Stockley of the Lakewood Golf Club. 
Some of the best local players were shut 
out from the finals by the handicaps. 

Partisans of Mr: Stockley asserted that 
he would have won the.match without 
handicap, while friends of the strongest 
home player maintained that if his handicap 


had not been placed below scratch the cup 
would have remained with Allerhurst. 
Accordingly a match was arranged for 
last Thursday between Mr. Stockley and 
Dr. John S. White, Head Master of the 
Berkeley Lyceum. The match of eighteen 
holes was finally won by Mr. Stockley at 
the last hole by the close score of 1 up. 


CRICKET AT MONTREAL. 


English Tenm Defeats the Local 


Eleven—Score, 105 to 65. 
MONTREAL, Sept. 9.—Capt. Warner's 
English team had no difficulty in dispos- 
ing of the Montreal eleven to-day. The 
wicket was again heavy, rain having fallen 
during the night. The Englishmen were re- 


tired for 105, but all the Montrealers could | 


put together was 65, the Englishmen, who 
made 180 in their first inning against Mon- 
treal’s 82, thus winning by 88 runs. The 
score of to-day’s innings follows: 


ENGLISHMEN—SECOND INNINGS. 


Warner b. Boyce ° 

. Burnup, c. Gilbert, b. Godwin.... 

itchell, b. Godwin 

. H. Sewell, c. Southam, b. Boyes 

ill, b. Godwin : 
Winter, 1. b. w., b. Godwin.......... oe 
rens, b. Boyes ooo 2e 
T. Besanauet, c. Strickland, b. Hill.... 17 
DOE Ty MOR cep ccecccccsccdcdaves ise G 
. Penn, b. Hill..... peéecseve osbvecce 
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CANADIANS—SECOND INNINGS. 


R. Gilbert, b. Penn 

. T. A. Bell, c. Penn, b. Besanquet 
A. Boyes, c. Mitchell, b. Hill 

. W. Terry, b. 

O. Hill, b. Besanquet... 
Ackland, b, Besanquet.. 
Strickland, b. Besanquet 

H. Walters, b. Penn 

H. Philpott, c. Sewall, b. Penn.. 
H. Walker, b. 

A. Hodgson, c. Winter, b. Winter 
F. H. Southam, b. 

Mn Fs VOR, Ws BVUREE Ss oe coviccccdoccace nestce 
C. B. Godwin, not out 
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BOWLING ANALYSIS. 
I M. 
; Godwin i 4 
Boyes ... 2 
1 2 
ENGLAND. 
Bosanquet ..cccccssesesers 60 


Penn 70 
- 28 


BLOW WON. 


SOLAR PLEXUS 


Gardiner Finished Bolan as Fitzsim- 
mons Settled Corbett. 


A solar plexus blow much after the style 
of the one which dispatched James J. Cor- 
bett in his fight with Bob Fitzsimmons at 
Carson City was last night responsible for 
the early termination of what was adver- 
tised to be a twenty-five-round bout at 124 
pounds between Sam Bolan and Oscar 
Gardiner. 

The fight was in the Lenox Athletic Club, 
One Hundred and Seventh Street and Lex- 
ington Avenue, before a rather light crowd, 
and only nine full rounds and part of the 
tenth were fought. 

About fifty seconds before the close of the 
tenth Gardiner made a vicious lunge at Bo- 
lan with his right. The blow fell short, but 
it was immediately followed by a terrible 
left-hand drive, which landed just above 
Bolan’s stomach and effectually knocked 
him out, 

All through the fight Gardiner had the 
better of it, and punished Bolan, who was 
unable to make any effective return, badly. 

In a preliminary ten-round bout between 
“Kid” Harris and George Rouss, at 105 
pounds, Harris received the decision on 
points. 


FEDERAL STEEL COMPANY. 


Concern with $200,000,000 Capital In- 
corporated at Trenton—A Tom- 
bination of Interests. 


The Federal Steel Company was incorpo- 
rated yesterday at the office of the Secre- 
tary of State at Trenton, N. J., with a cap- 
ital of $200,000,000, half preferred, half com- 
mon stock, and $40,000 was paid for State 
franchise tax. The act of incorporation was 
signed by Charles C. Cluff, Charles Mc- 
Veigh, Benjamin C. Van Dyke, James B. 
Dill, E. H. Gary, and Francis Lynde Stet- 


son. 
Mr. Stetson represented J. Pierpont Mor- 


gan & Co., and Mr. Dill of Dill, Seymour & 
Kellogg, the Corporation Trust Company of 
New Jersey, which organized and regis- 
tered the Federal Steel Company as a New 
Jersey corporation. The companies which 
fused under this title were represented by 
Judge Gray of Chicago. 

The consolidation was of the Illinois Steel 
Company, the Minnesota Iron Company, and 
several smaller concerns. 

The American Holds Out. 


The Federal may yet take in the Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Company of Chicago, 
although President Lambert was yesterday 
quoted in a special Wall Street dispatch as 


saying: 

We told the committee on what terms we were 
willing to come in and we learned on what terms 
the other companies might be willing to have us 
come in, and there was no great divergence of 
opinions. In the meantime our business is fine, 
splendid, and the outlook could not be more pros- 

rous. ‘We have made $500,000 just on our steel 

| Bittet purchases before the late advances began. 
With business in such perfect shape we do not 
feel we need to depend on consolidation with the 
Federal Steel Company. 

This statement was supplemented by an- 
nouncement of the resignation from the 
American of G. H. Shuler, General Manager 
of the Cleveland district; E. T. Shuler of 
Chicago, Treasurer, and H. B. Shuler of 
Chicago, a Director. The explanation in 
each case was that they had disposed of 
their interest in the American, and intended 
to go into business for themselves. 


Conditions of Incorporation. 
Some of the conditions of the Federal 
Steel Company incorporation are: 


The preferred stock shall be entitled, out of 
any and all surplus net profits, whenever de- 
clared by the Board of Directors, to non-cumu- 
lative dividends at the rate of, but not exceeding, 
6 per cent. per annum for the fiscal Mh ol begin- 
ning on the first day of January, 1899, and for 
each and every fiscal year thereafter, payable in 
preference and priority to any payment of any 
dividend on the common stock for such fiscal 
year. In addition thereto, in the event of the 
dissolution of the corporation, the holders of the 
preferred stock shall be entitled to receive the 

value of their preferred shares out of the 
surplus funds of the corporation before anything 
ghall be paid therefrom to the holders of the com-. 
Se ned stock shall be subject to the prior 
rights of the holders of the preferred stock, as 
herein declared. If, after providing for the pay- 
ment of full dividends for any fiscal year on the 
rred stock, there shal] remain any surplus 
net profits for such year, any and all such sur- 
net profits of such year, and of any other 
year for which full dividends shall have 
been paid on the preferred stock, shall be ap- 
plicable to dividends upon the common stock, 
wher and as from time to time the same shall be 
declared by the Board of Directors, and out of 
any such surplus net profits, after the close of 
any fiscal year, the Board of Directors may pay 
dividends upon the common stock of the cor- 
poration for such fiscal year, but not until after 
the dividends upon the preferred stock for such 
fiscal year shall be actually paid or provided and 
ip agi fice of the Federal { 

The corporate office of the Federal is at 
60 Grand Street, Jersey City. J. Pierpont 
Morgan & Co, finance the consolidation. 
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Receipts of the Day Were Turned 
Over to the Sass Me- 
morial Fund. 


FLORONSO WON THE HANDICAP 


|The Attendance Was Large, and the 
Crowd Went Home Well Satisfied 
—Five of the Six Events 
Won by Favorites. 


Racing yesterday at the Brighton Beach 


track was for sweet charity’s sake, for the’ 


receipts of the day were turned into the 
fund that is being raised for the bene- 
fit of the widow of Charles Victor Sass, 
and the racing public contributed generous- 
ly, The association gave the use of its 
track, the racing officials gave their serv- 
ices, Pinkerton and his men worked for 
nothing, and the latter gave a generous- 
sized check, and Lander and his band fol- 
lowed the example. 

The free list was entirely suspended, and 
owners, trainers, jockeys, officials, and the 
press, who had never paid admission to a 
race track, bought their way in. There was 
only one exception. Judge Simmons object- 
ed to paying, and his $2 was paid back to 
him. 

The attendance at the track was large, 
and the racing excellent for the class of 
horses that took part, and as fiwe favorites 
won, the public left the track in excellent 
humor. - 

Some of the owners who won part of the 
purses contributed their winnings to the 
fund, among them being J. L. Holland, F. 
F, Barrett, and C. Fleischmann’s Sons. 
John McCafferty did not get into the purses, 
but he gave a check for $100. The fund has 
now reached a fair figure, and before it is 
cloged enough will have been raised to place 


safely beyond the reach of, want the widow 
of one of the most popular officials that 
ever held office on a race track. 


Some Pretty Finishes. 

The second race, at a mile and a six- 
teenth, brought out an excellent finish be- 
tween Millstream, The Winner, and Con- 
tinental, the trio finishing heads apart in 
the order named, according to the placing 
of the judges. It looked from the grand 


stand, however, as if Continental had got- | 


ton into the place by a good head. Miss 
Tenny, the favorite, was looked upon by 
the betting public as about the best thing 
of the day, and she was played as if the 
race were all over. She flattered her back« 
ers for three-quarters of a mile by jumping 


to the front and opening up a big gap. | 


She drew steadily away, and Maher kept 
her going easily all the way up the back- 
stretch, while Clawson, 
never tired of the chase, and kept urging 
his mount after the leader. On the turn 
from the backstretch Clawson’s persist- 
ence was rewarded, for Miss Tenny quit, 
and Millstream passed her in a trice. But 
Millstream swung wide on the turn, and let 
Continental through, and when_ they 
straightened out for home The Winner 
joined them, and there was a three-cornered 
drive all through the stretch, in which Mill- 
stream was the victor. 

The finish in the first race, a five furlong 
dash for two-year-olds, was an interesting 
one, for there was a fighting drive all the 
way through the stretch between St. Clair 
and Satin peg Oot in which the superior 
jockeyship of aher won the race by a 
head for St. Clair. 

Alpin had an easy victory in the two- 
year-old poy ey oe Floronso an equally 
easy one in the s Memorial Handicap, at 
a mile and an eighth. Leedsville led for 
about half a mile in this race, and then 
gave way, stopping almost to a walk. 

Gala Day, in the fifth race, also won in 
easy fashion from Frohman. Governo 
Budd had to be driven out to win by hal? 
a length from The Widower in the hurdle 
race, . 


The Races in Summary. 


Details of the racing, with the order in 
which the horses finished, and the betting 
against each of the starters, are as follows: 


FIRST RACE.—For two-year-olds; selling allow- 
ances. By subscription of $10 each, with $400 
added, vf which $70 to second and $30 to third. 
Five furlongs. Time—1:02. 

1—St. Clair, T. F. Barrett & Co.’s ch. c., by St. 

Leonards-Paradox, 108 pounds, 2 to 1 and 4 
to 5 (Maher) 

2—Satin Slipper, E. O. Pepper’s b. f., 108, 5 to 2 

and 4 to 5 (Turner) 

38—Diminutive, J. McLaughlin’s b. f., 99, 5 to 1.. 

(Clawson) 
Beckon, 102, 10 to 1, (Dean;) Mark Miles, 106, 

12 to 1, (Spencer;) Belgravia, 97, 80 to 1, (Mc- 

Cue;) Claptrap, 99, 40 to 1, (O’Connor;) Rose 

May, 101, 100 to 1, (Collins;) Easter Card, 117, 

10 to 1, (Hirsch;) Spurs, 109, 80 to 1, (Sims;) 

Chivalrous, 99, 30 to 1, (Moody;) Campus, 102, 

100 to 1, (Jones,) and Our Annie, 95, 200 to 1, 

(Hadley,) also ran and finished in the order 

named. 

Won in a drive by a head; half a length be- 
tween second and third. 


SECOND RACE.—For three-year-olds and up- 
ward; selling allowances. By subscription of 
$10 each, with $500 added, of which $70 to sec- 
ond and $80 to third. One mile and a sixteenth. 
Time—1:48. 

‘1—Millistream, H. Serodino’s b. c., 8 years, by 
Quicklime-Monte Rosa, 97 pounds, 12 to 1 
and 4 to l ...-(Clawson) 

2—The Winner, G. E. Smith’s b. h., 5, 105, 5 
to 1 and 7 to & (Spencer) 

8—Continental, J. L. Holland’s b. h., 6, 106, 

1 (Barrett) 

(Burns;) Miss Tenny, 
6 to 5, (Maher;) Longacre, 92, 12 to 1, 

(Moody,) and Oxnard, 94, 30 to 1, (Dean,) also 

ran and finished in the order named. 

Won in a drive by a head; the same distance 
between second and third. 

THIRD RACE.—Handicap for two-year-olds. By 
subscription of $10 each, with $600 added, of 
which $75 to second and $50 to third. Five and 
a half furlongs. Time—1:08%. 

1—Alpen, C. Fieischmann’s Son's ch. c., by Sir 
Dixon-Alpena, 112 pounds, 6 to 5 and 1 to 
2 (Maher) 

2—Leando, F. V. Alexandre’s ch. c., 108, 15 to 
D Mie: DDB cS ob ke Costs foc 8 . -(Spencer) 

8—Glenheim, J. EB. Madden’s br. c., 119, 7 to 
2 ° bp ches (Sims) 
Turvey Drop, 100, 4 to 1, (Clawson;) Sublet, 

95, 50 to 1, (O’Connor;) Domineer, 100, .10 to 1, 

(Moody;) Colonel Tenny, 105, 10 to 1, (Burna,) 

and Chorus Boy, 109, 10 to 1, (Doggett,) also ran 

and finished in the order named. 
Won easily by two lengths; 
second and third. 

FOURTH RACE.—The Sass Memorial Handicap, 
for three-year-olds and upward. By subscription 
of $10 each, with $700 added, of which $100 -to 
second and $50 to third. One mile and an 
eighth. Time—1:55. 

1—Floronso, Green B. Morris’s b. c., 3 years, by 
Fonso-Florence E., 118 pounds, 4 to 5 and 
out -+...(Burns) 

2—Sir Gawain, J. A. Bennett’s br. c., 8, 110, 4 
to 1 and 6 to 5 (Doggett) 

8—Leedsville, W. C. Daly’s b. 121, 2tol.. 

(Maher) 

4—Blaise Rock, M. Murphy's b. h., 5, 105, 50 to 

Ac saledaser cpesepones mF sseeeee (OO Leary) 

Won easily by two lengths; five lengths be- 
tween second and third. 

FIFTH RACE.—For three-year-olds; selling ale 
lowances. By subscription of $10 each, with 
40) added, of which $70 to second and to 

ird. Three-quarters of a mile. Time—1:14%. 
1—Gala Day, H. H. Hunn’s ch. c., by Rayon 

a@’Or-Glory, 104 pounds, 6 to 5 

2 (Spencer) 


2—Frohman, M. J. Daly’s ch. g., 101, 8 to 1 and 
8 to 1. (Maher) 
8—Hampden, W. M. Wallace’s b. c., 3, 104, 15 
to 1 (Dupee) 
Blissful, 101, 10 to 1, (Clawson;) Saratoga, 101, 
6 to 1, (Burns;) Squire Abingdon, 101, 50 to 1, 
(Trasch;) Ortoland, 104, 15 to 1, (O’Connor;) Ta- 
bouret, 109, 4 to i (Barrett,) and Harry Craw- 
ford, 104, 60 to 1, (Blake,) also ran and finished 
in the order named. 
Won easily by two lengths; the same distance 
between second and third. 


SIXTH RACH.~-Sobling hurdle race, for three- 
year-olds and upward. By subscription of $10 
each, with $400 added, of which $70 to second 
and $80 to third. One mile and a half over 
six hurdles. Time—2:52. 

i—Governor Budd, W. Oliver's b. g., 5 years, by 
Fresno-RosaG., 147 pounds, 4 to 5...(Finnegan) 

2—The Widower, F. D. Beard’s b. g., 3, a 

even money....s «+++ Seoscesce lins 

8—Bergen, Thomas Mooney’s br. g., 5, 147, 1 

to 1 eee oone 
Won in a drive by half a length; ten len 
between second and third. 


a head between 


To-day’s Card at Sheepshead Bay. 


FIRST RACE.—For maiden two-year-olds. Five 
furlongs on the Futurity course. 

Pounds. | Pounds. 

Handcuff ............115\Grey Jacques........115 

Manlius »...-115 Chappaqua ..........115 

Flying Scotchman....115 Favonius ...........115 

General Shafter......115 The Burlington Route.115 

«+0115 Bllerdale .......6.+..115 

+0115 Himtine .......600000115 

+--115 Menu 112 

12 


eee eee ed 


Strangest .....+-.+- 

SECOND RACE.—Handicap for three-year-olds 
end upward, , One mile and a sixteenth on the 
urf. 

Floronso ...-.++0++++126)Jeffergon ......00e+--110 
George Keene........124,Glonoine .........+.+109 
Lady Mitchell.......119 Scotch Plaid.........104 
Alice Farley.........117 Lady Marion........102 
Laverock .....++e++.116 Black Dude..........100 
Maximo 


|; Guenn, b. 
on Millstream, | 


-Vio-Violet 
| Lundborg’s— 

excels all other 

Violet Perfumes. 


THIRD RACE.—The Great Eastern, for two- 
year-olds. Fuutrity course. 
imag ...........128)Ahom .. voeee 148 
Autumn ............121} Duke of Middleburg.114 
pg epee | Black \ beveae Wore i 
. MIB i 00s eee Manuel ............. 
Frohsinn .........+.-117|Rusher . cigs onkoeaak 
Eo bert ...s.e0++e++115| His Ladyship........107 
\ eccceedeeceeell® Satirist .......5.+.-.106 
St. Lorenzo..........114,Prestidigitatrice .....106 


FOURTH RACE.—The Autumn Cup, for three- 
year-olds and upward. Two miles. 
The Friar............126 gd od Boyd.........105 
Mirthful ......... ---111 Sir Vassar........... 100 


FIFTH RACE.—For three-year-olds 
ward; selling. Seven furlongs. 
Ori oe +e112)Loiterer ...-.+++++++104 
cee --108'L’ Alouette das due 6000108 
++ «++e108 |Slasher ... os 
105 |Tom Collins.........101 
ot 


and up- 


on 
Lord Zeni.. 
St. Callatine. 
Mount Washington...105/Oxnard ........-+.+- 
b0 She ees ome tee eR eONG occ Sen epese 
05 Ten ERR ER | 
Manassas ...........105/Kilt ........ 98 
SIXTH RACE.—Handicap steeplechase, for 
three-year-olds and upward, Full steeplechase 
course, 
Olindo ...4....++++-.160|/Brown Red..........137 
Woodpigeon ........146' Baby Bill.........+.. 
#overnor Budd.......142 The Widower........185 
Rheinstrom .........142 


——— 


Rossifer 
Charentus ......... 1 


te eeeneee 


~ RACING IN HARNESS. 


At Hertford. 


HARTFORD, Sept. 9.—The event of greatest 
interest in the Charter Oak Park circuit meet- 
ing to-day was the attempt of Star Pointer to 
lower the track record of 2:038%, which was 
successful, the mile being made in 2:00%. The 
quarters were 0:30%, 1:01, and 1:314%. It was 
hoped that he might beat his own world’s record 
of 1:;59%, but the first quarter was too slow to 
admit cf it. Summary: 

2:08 Class.—Pacing; purse $1,500. 
Guedes ch. g.. (Miller) 2 

icol B., b. h., (McLaughlin)...6 
Giles Noyes, b. g.. (Rush and 

Shillinlaw).... 29% of 
Courier bik. h., 

COIIOE) v'00s cdisige o0dcesaccas® 
Charlie B., blk. g., (James)....4 
Bright Light, b. m., (Qu'nnen). .8 d 
Time—2: 3; 2:07%; 3108: 2:08%; 


Handicap.—Purse 
Helen R., bik. m., 
Monopole, ch. ¢., (Demarest,) 50 yards..2 
pee! Boy, ch. g., (Reynolds,) wire....3 

1 c., br. s., (Kinney, 3 

. m., 


yards 

Time—2:18%; 2:1744; 2:22%; 2:17. 

2:13 Class.—Trotting; purse $1,500. 
Bingen, br. h., (Titer).....csessee. 
Cut Glass, b. m., (Stout) 
Fred Kohl, blk. h. 

General, b. 

A'rich, blk. g., (Saunders)... 

Larabie the Great. (Peacock). ° 

D. L. C., b. h., (Guess)..... 268s ebees 

Dick, b. g., (Shilliniaw) 8 8dr. 
Time—2:0014; 2:1144; 2:121%4; 2:10%; 2:12\4. 

2:19 Class.—Trotting; purse $1,500. 

Improvidence, b. m., (Rea).,. 
Charity, ch. g., (Demarest).. ache 
Ap Alert, b. g., (Powers)......... os 
Confessor, ch. g., (Brady). .ccccccccscccces 
m., (Sullivan). .ccccscrveccessess 
My Lady, b. m., (Quinten)..... Devbecccaswe 
Parnell, Jr., ch. g., (Foote).. 
Ellert, b. g., (Van Bokkelen) 

Time—2:13%; 2:14; 2:13\: 

2:17 Class.—Trotting; purse, $2,000. Unfinishe 
Stamboulst, b. h., (Van Bokkelen) 1 
Belle J., b. m., (Spears) asec Cb ceobosocececs 11 
Success, gr. g., (Dematest)..... ovas cosceses 3 
TRRORO, “TE Gi. GUUTIOCE) . cn ccc ccbeccdccsces 2 
Othello, bik. g., (Ryan)......... wh ceseceeae 6 
Big Timber, b. h., 

Battleton, ob. Sos 

Carrie, b. m., (Decker) 

Spinalong, b. m., (Starr) 

Nancy King, bik. m., (Rennick)........... 8 

Ed Lock, b. g., (McDonald) 

Philip E,, br. g., (Sullivan).......ceseceeees 

Timbrel, br. h., (Cheney)..........++- beens 
Time—2:12\%; 2:12%. 

2:11 Class.—Trotting; purse, $1,500. Unfinished, 
Alcidada, b. m., (Dore) 

Jasper Ayres, b. g., (Demarest)..... 
Grattan Boy, b. h., (Miller) 
Georgeanna, br. m., (Noble)... 
Louis Victory, b. g., (O’Neil).. 
Nemoline, blk. m., (Carmichael). 
Hans McGregor, ch. g., (Kinney) 
Time—2:114%; 2:11%. 
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(Dickerson) 20 yvards1. i s 
8 3 
4 
Emma M., 
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CNH OOCNOH OREO 


At Providence. 


PROVIDENCE, Sept. 9.—The races to-day re- 
sulted es follows: 


2:18 Class.—Pacing; purse $1,000. 
Frank Rysdyck, b. g., by Royal Rysdyck, 
(Beaver) 1 
Minturn, b. s., (Farrington).......- wecoe® 
Lucky Boy, b. g., (Farmer)..... 2 
Majorie, b. m., (Kervick) 
McNarry’s Hall, ro. g., (Carpenter) 
Gambet, b. g., (Wickwire)........+-. Saneve 7 
Little Girl, ro. m., (Bithar)....+.+.-++-- 
Lord Simral, ch. g., (Lyon) 
Lucre, b. g., (Whelpley) ° 
Time—2:13%4; 2:11%; 2:12% 
2:25 Class.—Trotting; purse $1,000. 
Wilderness, b. g., by Prodigal-Fannie 
Witherspoon, (Johnson)....... deeewevecce 1 
Notion, b. ¢., (Thomas) 
McKinley. b. g., (Tinkham) 
Time—2:18%4; 2:19; 2:21. 
2:18 Pacing.—Purse $1.10. 
Slavonic, by King Wilkes, 
(Bowen) 3 
Grace C., b. m., by Judge Rice, (Bit- 
ting) ° 1 
Melson, b. s., (McDonald)...........- 5 
Elton, b. g., (Dore) ee 
Diversion, b. g., (Brayman) 
Nea, b. m., (Burgh) 
Time—2:1144; 2:12%4; 2:10%; 2: 
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At Chatham, N. Y. 


CHATHAM, N. Y., Sept. 9.—Racing results to- 
day at the Columbia County Fair: 


Free for all trotting and pacing; purse $500. 
Coleridge, b. s., (Abendroth) 1 
Lady Intrigue, b. m., (Setherwait)....... 8 
Sterling, ch. s., (Carmichael) 2 
Little Dan, ch. g., (Dodge) 
Time—2:13%; 2:17%4; 2:16%4. 

2:20 Class.—Trotting; purse §300. 
Pearl J., b. m., (Carmichael)..... “eceteses 
Carlos, b. g., (F. M. Dodge) ie 
Tudor, b. g., (Hallenbeck) 
Kitty Story, b. m., (Charles Story) 
8S. W. T., b. g., (A. F, Dodge) 

Time—2:224%4; 2:25; 2:2 

2:30 Class.—Trotting; purse $300. 
Annie Feeney, b. m., (Rooney). .5 
Sam Steel, b. g., (Dodge) 4 
Nancy W., br. m., (Abendroth). .3 
Perearola, b. g., (Ives) 2 
Howdy, b. g.. (Minor) 
Searchlight, blk. m., 

beck). ....- bs ccoFooctse sieves 
Nellie May, bik. m., (Joslyn).. é 
H T. H., bik. g., (Rafferty)... 6 81 
Staresse, ch. f., (Boice) 16 
Clemmie Dell, Ble, 

michael) 999 adr. 
Time—2:2714; 2:27%4; 2:2514; 2:2614; 2:27; 2:29%; 

2:29%. 


DORN NAOH 
iy ‘ . 
Paco pocmaie 


At Ithaca. 


ITHACA, Sept. 9.—Summary of to-day racea: 

2:24 class, purse $300, (unfinished yesterday.) 
Charles Sedgwick had two heats, Lucy Possey 
ene, and Glorietta one. 


Lucy Possey, s. m., (Genung)..... 
Charles Sedgwick, b. g., (Morris) ’ 6 3 
Glorietta, b. m., (Dempsey) 
Ruth, r. m., (Spangler)............ casees 
Corbina, b. g., (Brewster). ....c.ccsececesess 
Zea Mays, ch. m., (Congdon) 
Time—2:264; 2:28%4. 
Free-for-all, 2:27 class, purse $300. 
Hannis, Jr., ch. h., (Rhodes) 
Ashwood, ch. h., (Clark) 
Burton, bik. m., (Strong)... 2 
Time—2:274%4* 2:21; 2:24; 2:23i¢ 
2:40 class, pacing, purse $250. 
Susie T., br. m., (Coons) 
Vinto, br. h., (Burlaw) 
Minnie, b. m., (Brewster)...........3 
ro. m,., (Genung) 
» m.,” (Morgan),...g.+0-. 4 
. b. m., (Pratt) 
Trilby, bik. m., (Stevens) 7 
Time—2:25; 2:27%; 2:27; 2:382%4; 2:29. 
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MICHIGAN WHEAT HEAVY. 


This Year’s Crop Is Estimated at 
834,162,563 Bushels, 


LANSING, Mich., Sept. 9.—Secretary of 
State Gardner estimates the wheat crop of 
Michigan this year at 84,162,563 bushels, 
which is more than ever reported in the 
farm statistics. This estimate is based on 
the reports of 7,317 jobs of thrashing, which 


covered 115,287 acres of wheat, the average 
yield being 19.64 bushels per acre. 

Apples promise six-tenths and peaches 
three-fourths of average crops. Thrashers’ 
reports indicate that barley will yield twen- 
ty-four bushels per acre. The dry weather 
has injured beans, corn, potatoes, and past- 
ures. Beans will yield and potatoes 72 
per cent. of average crops. 


Patriotic Names for Streets. 


The Street.and Water Board of Jersey 
City yesterday changed the names of the 
streets numbered consecutively from Forty- 
sixth to Fifty-fifth Streets. These streets 
are not yet improved and were numbered 
in continuation of other numbered streets 
in Bayonne. The new names given to the 
streets are Manila, mang A Sampson, Mer- 
rimac, Hobson, Miles, ewey, Wheeler, 
Shafter, Santiago, and Merritt. The last 
was given to a street formerly known as 


Gomes....+..113 Budeavor ...+++9+s-+.100 | Thompson. 


ON THE BASEBALL FIELD 


Good Hitting, Aided by Errors, En- 
ables the Brooklyns to De- 
feat the Baltimores. 


A GRAND CATCH BY GRIFFIN 


New Yorks Shut Out in Boston in a 
Game That Was a Battle Between 
Rusie and Nichols—Locals Play 
Without an Error. 


How the Ciubs 


Club, Won. 
Boston feetccte 

} Cinginnatt< .ocsscsesveces 7 
Baltimore «ce. ccs dssce 
Cleveland 
CURRIE. cas cies eduess 
OU. SOME, cs aueveeie'aas 
Philadelphia p 

; Pittsburg ..... 
Louisville 


Stand, 


Results of League Games Yesterday. 


Boston, 8; New York. 0. 
Brooklyn, 8; Baltimore, 5. 
Cincinnati, 6; Chicago, 4. 
Philadelphia, 8; Washington, 5. 


Games To-day. 


New York in Boston. 
Baitimore in Brooklyn. 
St. Louis in Chicago. 
Louisville in Cincinnatt. 
Cleveland in Pittsburg. 
Philadelphia in Washington. 


The Brooklyns were in better shapé yes- 
terday and won an interesting game from 
the Baltimores by a batting rally in the 
eighth inning and errors by Kitson and De- 
Montreille. The home team displayed a 
little more life on the bases and seemed 
full of fight all the time, but its playing 
was not perfect by any means. The Balti- 
mores certainly had an off day, for they 
moved around as if affected with a tired 
feeling. Even Jennings, who is always as 
frisky as a two-year-old, was caught nap- 
ping. A play in which he figured promi- 
nently occurred in the third inning, and was 
amusing. He had reached first by reason 
of a base on balls, and took a position about 
two yards from the base. He went to 
sleep, apparently, and did not awaken until 
La Chance touched him with the ball, which 
was thrown by Dunn. 

There were a number of lively plays made 
by the fielders on both sides, but. a catch 
by Griffin, in the third inning, overshadowed 
any other play ever made at Washington 
Park. It was McGann who hit the ball, and 
when it left the bat it went sailing on a 
straight line for the centre fleld stand. 
Griffin ran pretty fast, but the ball traveled 
faster, and as a final effort he jumped {®.0 
the air and stuck up one hand and the ball 
stuck there, Griffin running about ten yards 
further before he could stop. The crowd 
in the grand stand were not certain that 
the ball had been caught until he tossed it 
back to the infield... Then everybody stood 


pp ane yelled until he took his seat on the 
ench. 

Kelley, the Baltimore’s centre fielder, 
made several fine catches, at one time run- 
ning in behind short stop to get a oe 
fly that seemed destined to drop safely. 
Kitson, the visitors’ pitcher, was hit rather 
freely. Dunn seemed to have better con- 
trol of the ball. Both pitchers. fielded their 
position finely. The Baltimores will play 
two games at Washington Park this after- 
noon, the extra contest being the post- 
poned game of Wednesday. Score: 


BROOKLYN. BALTIMORE. 

R. 1B POAE R. 1B PO 
Grifin, -cf....1 2 2 1|McGraw, 3b.0 
Jones, rf....0 2 0} Keeler, rf...1 
Smith, 1f....0 1 0} Jennings, ss.1 
Hallm’n, 2b.0 0| Kelley, cf...0 
Magoon, ss..1 2}McGann, 1b.0 
La Ch’ce, 1b.2 1| Holmes, 
Shindle, 3b..3 2 0| Demont, 
Grim, ¢,....0 2 0} Robinson, 
Dunn, p.... 1 0| Kitson, p....0 


Total....8 11 27 Total....5 
» 


Brooklyn... 20200 
Baltimore... ..... 210002 

Earned runs—Brooklyn, 2; Baltimore; 1. Stolen 
bases—Griffin, Jones, Hailman. Two-base #ts— 
McGraw and Grim. Three-base hits—Kitson and 
Shindle. Sacrifice hit—Jones. First base on balls 
—Off Dunn, 4; 
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eff Kitson, 8. First base by 
errors—Brooklyn, 3; Baltimore, 2. Struck out— 
By Dunn, 1; by Kitson, 3. Left on bases— 
Brooklyn, 6; Baltimcre, 8. Hit by pitcher— 
Robinson. Umpire—Mr. Lynch. Assistant Um- 
pire—Mr. Andrews. 


NEW YORKS FAIL TO SCORE. 


Brilliant Pitching and Fielding in 
the Game at Boston Yesterday. 


BOSTON, Sept. 9.—The New Yorks were 
shut out to-day, Nichols proving well nigh 
invincible. The home team scored three 
runs in the first inning, but it was a pitch- 
ers’ battle after that, Rusie being fully as 
effective as Nichols. Lowe’s wonderful 
fielding at second was the feature of the 
game. Such an exhibition of clean playing 


has seldom been seen. Doyle was injured 
in the first inning, and Glenn, a new man, 
had atrial. He did well. Score: 


BOSTON. 
RIBPOAE 
H’m’t’n, 


ef.1 0 
Long, 83 
Lowe, 2b... 
Collins, 3b.. 
Bergen, Cc... 
Duffy, If.... 
Stahl, rf.... 
H’kman, 
Nichols, 


O'Doyle, ss...0 

0)/Glenn, ss...0 

2|Gleason, 2b.0 

0|Grady, as 
|H’tman, 

4| Warner, 
| Rusie, 


FPOSOOHKWrHKhNoO 
COWm corm bono 
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New York .. 

Earned runs—Boston, 2. Two-base hits—Long, 
Collins. Stolen Base—Glenn. Double plays—Long, 
Lowe, and Hickman, (2;) Warner and Gleason. 
Firat base on balle—Off Nichols, 2; off Ruste, 1. 
Struck out—By Nichols, 2; by Rusie, 5. Passed 
balls—Bergen. Umpire—Mr. Hunt. Assistant 
Umpire—Mr. Connolly. 


Cincinnati, 6; Chicago, 4. 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 9.—The Cincinnatis 
bunched hits in the second and fifth innings 
to-day and secured enough runs to win. 
Katell, a youngster from the Atlantic 
League, pitched the last three innings and 
did well. Score: 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Earned runs—Cincinnati, 3; 
hits—Cincinnati, 7; Chicago, Errors—Chica- 
go, 3. Batteries—Cincinnati, Hill and Peitz; 
Chicago, Thornton, Katell and Donohue. Um- 
pire—Mr, Swartwood. Assistant Umpire—Mr. 


Warner. 


0310 0..-6 
00010 1-4 
Chicago, 2. Base 
4. 


Philadelphia, 8; Washington, 5. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—Weyhing had 
poor control to-day and when he got the ball 
across the plate was hit hard. The visitors 
played a rather ragged game in the field. 
The game was called on account of dark- 
ness. Score: 

Washington : 102 0-5 
Philadelphia 0221..-—8 

Earned runs—Washington, Philadelphia, 3. 
Base hits—Washington, 9; Philadelphia, 13. 
Errors—Washington, 1; Philadelphia, 4. Bat- 
teries—Washington, Weyhing and McGuire; 
Philadelphia, Orth and McFarland. Umpire— 
Mr. Gaffney. Assistant Umpire—Mr. Brown. 


Thirty-Footers at Newport. 


NEWPORT, Sept. 9.—The thirty-footers 
raced this afternoon, with Major Sharman 
Crawford, one of Sir Lipton’s committee, as 
a guest. The wind was southwest. The 
start was made at 3:42. The summary: 


Finish. 

Boat. Owner. H.M.S., 
Vaquero, H. B, Duryea.........4:58:25 
‘Carolina, P. JOMeS.....+sercees 4:58:28 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr.4:58:52 
Veda, C. Vanderbilt, Jr....... 4:59:42 
Asahi, A. WSrreB..iececiesccee 4:59:46 


Waller Lowers a2 World’s Record. 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 9.—Frank Waller of 
Boston defeated Frank Starbuck of Phila- 
delphia in a fifty-mile paced race at the Na- 
tional Colosseum here to-night. Waller also 
broke the world’s record for fifty miles be- 
hind pace. The best previous time was 1 
hour and 50 minutes, made by him a week 
ago in his twenty-four-hour race with 

enry Smith. To-night he lowered these 
figures to * *aur *® mir-ttes 184 seconds. 


e Field Suggests that the Cap De- 
fender Show Herself in British : 
Waters, 


LONDON, Sept. 10.—The Field suggests 
that America should send the new yacht 
hére for a trial against the English yachts 
in April next, and thus test her stanch- 
ness and seaworthiness, 


Pcs 9 a thinks it would be a fair éon- 
tion that the Shamrock and 7 
ing yacht should be laid down pee yo ge 
on t e building blocks at the same time. 

Otherwise,” it says, “all the particu- 
lars of the English yacht will be known. 
It would also be a fair condition that the 
defending eens, eg be named on the 
ate the dimensions of the ch 
received.”’ ee 


EXPLOSION WRECKS DRUG STORE, 


Proprietor Was Warming Carbolic 
Acid on a Gas Stove, 


The drug store of Rockow & Pick, at One 
Hundred and Highth Street and Lexington 
Avenue, was wrecked by the explosion of a 
five-pound carboy of carbolic acid at 11 
yesterday morning. <A customer, whose 
name is not known, was blown through the 
door, and a clerk, Henry Laborich, who was 


waiting upon him, was thrown violently 
against a showcase. Neither was seriously 
injured. The damage to the store was $4,000, 

Shortly before 11 o’clock Mr. Rockow 


placed the carboy on a gas stove in the rear 
of the store to heat !t. e had left the car- 
boy for a moment to go down into the cel- 
lar, when the explosion occurred. The win- 
dows of the store were blown out and frag- 
ments of glass flew into a passing Lexington 
ae cable car, striking several passen- 

The store was instantly filled with the 
dense fumes of carbolic acid. Mr. Rockow 
ran up the stairs. He found the store was 
on fire and was obliged to run out, Police- 
man William Gaumbach ran into the store. 
He was nearly overcome by the fumes of 
the acid and crawled out on his hands and 
knees. An alarm was sent in and the flames 
were quickly extinguished. The loss is fuily 
covered by insurance. 


AT THE HOTELS. 


ALBEMARLE.—Ex-Congressman L, D. Apsley, 
Massachusetts. 


ASTOR.—O. L. Pruden, 
Barber, ,Norwich, England. 


FIFTH AVENUE.—Ex-Gov. R. C. Taft, Rhode 
Island; ex-Gov R. P. C. Cheney, New Hamp- 
shire; Congressman H. H. Powers, Vermont; Con- 
gressman B. B. Odell, Newburg. 


PARK AVENUE.—Lieut. Commander W. P. 
Potter, United States ship New York. 


WALDORF.—Gen. George 8S. Field, Buffalo; 
Jay R. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 


WINDSOR.—W. Sanger Pullman, Chicago; Gen. 
R. H. King, Albany. 


Washington; R. Lee 


ARRIVAL OF BUYERS. 


Representatives of Out-of-Town Firms 
Now in the City. 


Armstrong, J. A., & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; W. 
E. Woebbeking, millinery; 622 Broadway; 
Broadway Central Hotel. 

Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Company, Buffalo, 
a ¥.; W. Page, cloaks and suits; 2 Walker 

reet. 

Allen, Mrs. R. W., Detroit, Mich; M. W. Allen, 
fancy goods; Hotel Cadillac. 

Ayres, L. 8., & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; H. Pur- 
viance, furnishing goods; 56 Worth Street; st. 
Denis Hotel. 

Bush & Bull Company, The, Williamsport, Penn.; 
J. 3. Middaugh, furnishing goods and laces; 
Westminster Hotel. 

Bush & Bull Company, The, Easton, Penn.; J. 
Vv. Bull, notions; Westminster Hotel. 

Church, A. M., Company, The, Troy, N. ¥.; John 
Hyan, furnishing goods; 52 Franklin Street; 
Sturtevant House. 

Decker, Philip C., Evansville, Ind.; banker; Cone 
tinental Motel. 

Fahy, J., & Co., Rochester, N. Y¥.; J. Graham, 
eatery: 66 Grand Street; Broadway Central 

ore. 

Fox, G., & Co., Hartford, Conn.; L. Kaufmann, 
ladies’ and infants’ wear; 45 Lispenard Street; 
Hotel Metropole. 

Fowler, Dick & Walker, Lafayette, Ind.; 0. C. 
Smith, dry goods; Imperial Hotel. 

Fisher, Mrs. H. C., Treadville, N. Y.; millinery} 
792 Hancock Street, Brooklyn. 

Freese, Miss Canie H., Bloomington, Ill; dress- 
maker. 

Gutman, Nathan & Co., Baltimore, Md.; L. N, 
Gutman, dress goods; 28 Howard Street; Hotel 
Marlborough. 

Gerd, James, & Co., Bay City, Mich.; 

Gerd, dry goods; Westminster Hotel. 

Grigoire, Mrs. J., Marlborough, Mass.; millinery 
and dry goods; Broadway Central Hotel. 

Hurst, John BE, & Co., Baltimore, Md.; I. Ise 
Jackson, domestics; Holland House. 

Hartwell, Richards, Company, Providence, R. I.3 
E, H. Chapman, furnishing goods; Broadway 
Central Hotel. 

Hart & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; F. W. Hart, milline 
ery; 621 Broadway; Murray Hill Hotel. 
Horne, Joseph, & Co., Pittsburg, Penn.; C. H. 
Baker, domestics; 45 Lispenard Street; Weste- 

minster Hotel. 

Hanis, Emery & Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Charles 
K. Beidenkopf, dry goods; Graham Hotel. 

Joliet Dry Goods Company, Joliet, Ill.; J. 3S. 
Sutherland, notions, ladies’ and infants’ wear} 
838 Broadway; Everett House, 

Kimball & Mooney, Newman, Ga.; W. B. Mooney, 
clothing; New York Hotel. 

Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala.; Ll. 
Loeb, millinery and laces; 51 Franklin Street; 
Hotel Vendome, 


James 


Penn.; clothing; 


Logan, M., Louisville, Ky.; general merchandise, 

Malley, Neely & Co., New Haven, Conn.; > 
Floecker, dress goods and silks; 45 Lispenard 
Street; Hotel Manhattan. 

Mullin, J. H., West Chester, 
Waldorf Hotel. 

Money & Co., Cismont, Va.; W. E. Money, gen- 
eral merchandise; Continental Hotel. 

Metcalf, Miss Annie, Malone, N. Y.; millinery; 
29 Bank Street. 

Martin, J. C., Hickory, N. C.; clothing, &c.; St. 
Denis Hotel. 

New York Racquet Store, Elyria, Ohio; J. F, 
Collins, department store; Broadway Central 
Hotel. % 

Noah's Ark Department Store, Richmond, Ind,3 
H. C. Farmer, crockery, &c.; 467 Broadway. 
Ottawa Tailoring Company, Ottawa, [1l.; C. I. 
Stamate, tailoring; Hotel Gerlach. f 
Palmer Brothers, Princeton, Ill; T. Palmer, 

clothing and carpets; Hotel Albert. 

Porter, H. E., Louisville, Ky.; millinery; 583 
Seventh Avenue. 

Phillip, P. S., Malone, N. Y.; millinery; 29 
Bank Street. 

Paddock-Hanly Iron Company, St. Louis, Mo.3% 
S. F. and G. Paddock, iron, &c.; Plaza Hotel, 

Quackenbush, G. V. S., Company, Troy, N. Y.$ 
H. B, Pitman, dress goods; Gilsey House. 

Roberts & Hodge, Franklin, Tenn.; Walter A, 
Roberts, general merchandise. 

Rehder, J. H., & Co., Wilmington, N. C.; J. H. 
RteLder, dry goods; Broadway Central Hotel. 

Saiomon, S., & Co:, Baltimore, Md.; A. Brve 
lawski, notions, cloaks, and laces; New Ame 
sterdam Hotel. 

Schlesinger & Mayer, Chicago, Ill.; C. K. Wae 
terhouse, dress goods; 877 Broadway. 

Schwartz, S. J., & Co., New Orleans, La.; G 
Gerst, cloaks and suits; W. J. Beckton, undere 
wear and corsets; 43 Leonard Street. 

Sutton, Mrs. B., Rochester, N. Y.; millinery; 629 
East One Hundred and Forty-sixth Street. 

Stewart Dry Goods Company, Louisville, Ky.3 
Josephine Kittig, dry goods; Hoffman House. 

Stewart Dry Goods Company, Louisville, Ky.; 
Miss Mary McGinn, Bessie Haman, and Nellie 
Haman, department store; St. Denis Hotel. 

Seibel Brothers, Bloomington, Iil.; Mrs. Nettie 
Seibel, millinery. 

Shaler. C. A., Waupun, Wis.; Manufacturing. 

Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo.; E. D. Bar 
tholomew, department store; Astor House. 

Sayer, Charles H., Company, The, Auburn, N. Y.3 

Charles B. Sears, drugs; 218 East Eighteenth 


Street. 

Seybold, George M., Brothers, Logansport, Ind.; 
George M. Seybold, druggists; St. Denis Hotel. 
Thomas, W. A., Brothers, -Miles, Ohio; W. A. 
Thomas, dr) goods and clothing; Hotel Cadillac. 
Timothy Dry Goods Company, Nashville, Tenn.; 
P. H. Timothy, dress goods and silks; Broadway 

Central Hotel, 

Talley, S. H., West Chester, 
Waldorf Hotel. 

Uhler, Phillips & Co., Marion, Ohio; J. E. Phile 
ad notions and furnishing goods; Hotel Ger- 
ach, 

Vollmer, A. G., Knox, Penn.; paint and paper$ 
1,401 Webster Avenue. 

Welty, H. S., Wilmerding, 
Broadway Central Hotel. 

Weinheimer & Opp, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Opp, leaf tobacco; Holland House, 


Penn.; clothing; 


dry goods; 
Frederick 


Penn. ; 


Buyers without addresses can be 
reached through Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, New York Life Building, 346 
Broadway. 


CUTELIX — 


Not only cleans the 
skin and scalp, but 
it exerts a remarka- 
ble healing and cura- 
tive influence, and is 
s'imulating to the 
pores and glands. 


CUTELIX CO, 
253 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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THE GRAND ARMY ADJOURNS 


Thirty-second Annual Encampment 
Concludes Its Sessions at 


Pe Cincinnati. 


‘OBJECTIONS TO PENSION LAWS 


Committee Reports Adopted Without 
Debate—Praise for the President 
and the Secretary of War— 
More New Officers. 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 9.—The work of the 
thirty-second annual encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic was concluded 
late this afternoon. The anticipated discus- 
sion of the resolutions from the Pension 


Committee did not occur. The rule in al- 
most every instance was to adopt reports 
presented, and in this way the pension re- 
port went through without objection, al- 
though it was modified later to take away 
an impression that might have arisen that 
President McKinley was under censure. 

The encampment opened this morning 
with a small attendance, and proceeded to 
finish the election of officers. The following 
were elected by acclamation: 

Senior Vice Commander in Chief, W. C. 
Johnson of Cincinnati, 

Junior Vice Commander in Chief, David 
Ross of Delaware. 

Surgeon General, Dr. Pierce of Nebraska. 

Chaplain in Chief, Col. Lucas of Indianap- 
olis. 

The reports of committees were then made 
and adopted. The resolutions referring to 
the President and Secretary Alger obtained 
precedence when it was decided to consider 
the report of the committee on resolutions 
ad seriatim. The resolution referring to 
the President was first adopted by a unani- 
mous rising vote in a scene of most enthusi- 
astic demonstration. It reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the Grand Army of the Re- 
public has watched with pride and satisfaction 
the wise, conservative, unselfish, patriotic, and 
statesmanlike manner in which our honored 
comrade, William McKinley, as President of the 
United States, has met every demand which the 
recent trouble with Spain {mposed upon our 
country; that his wisdom and prudence in his 
endeavors to preserve peace with honor, as well 
as the vigor and patriotic order with which our 
army and navy were equipped for the conflict, 
when the war became imminent, have won our 
hearty and unreserved approval and commenda- 
tion; and, rejoicing in the glorious termination 
of the conflict in which our country has been 
engaged, we hereby express our gratitude, not 
only to our distinguished comrade, the President, 
but also to the officers and men in the land and 
naval forces, for their heroic conduct and sub- 
lime achievements for humanity and the glory 
of our flag and country. 

As soon as the demonstration following 
the adoption of this resolution was over, the 
following was read and adopted by a 


unanimous vote, without discussion, and 
with another demonstration of approval: 

Resolved, That from knowledge formed of 
our experience as soldiers, during four years of 
active service, we recognize the unfaltering 
energy and patriotic devotion with which, as 
Secretary of War, Gen. Alger has borne the 
weighty responsibilities and performed the im- 
portant duties, suddenly imposed by the recent 
war with Spain, creating and maintaining so 
large an army under such unfavorable condi- 
tions, the deeds of which not only shed lustre 
on the American soldiers, but also challenged the 
admiration of the world. 

The report of the Committee on Pensions 
contained several complaints concerning the 
administration of the Pension Office, prin- 
cipally on account of the delay incidental to 
the issuing of certificates. It was represent- 
ed that Commissioner Evans, although he 
had himself declared that, of the 625,000 
claims pending in the bureau, 75,000 had re- 
ceived nothing at all, and that 200,000 sur- 
viving soldiers of the civil war received no 
pensions, had reduced his office force by 
the dismissal of 100 clerks, who, he said, 
were not needed. Objection was made, 
among other things, to the rule providing 
that widows having incomes of $100 or more 
are not entitled to pensions. The commit- 
tee advocated a change of the limit to $300. 

Some time after the adoption of the re- 
port of the Committee on Pensions a fear 
seemed to have come into the minds of some 
comrades that some blame had been at- 
tributed to the President, and Judge Tor- 
rance of Minnesota moved to expunge from 
the report the sentence: “ This iniquitous 
rule is maintained up to this hour, and we 
submit it is not the treatment we had a 
right to expect from Comrade William Mc- 
Kinley.”’ 

Corp, Tanner immediately got the floor, 
and stated that his high regard for Presi- 
dent McKinley was not exceeded by that 


of any member of the encampment; that in 


preparing the report it had been far from 
his purpese to cast any imputation upon 
the President, and he begged permission to 
add to the sentence which it was sought to 
have expunged, ‘and we are confident that 
when he is once relieved from the mighty 
matters of National and world-wide im- 
portance which now command his attention 
e will see that justice is done.” 
he encampment unanimously gave per- 
missivun to make this addition to the report, 
and the motion to expunge was withdrawn. 

The application of the Ladies’ Relief 
Corps to amend its constitution so as to en- 
able it to use relief funds for the benefit of 
soldiers of the Spanish-American war was 
acted upon favorably by the encampment. 
The proposition to make eligible to member- 
ship in the Grand Army soldiers who have 
served in the war with Spain was laid on 
the table. 

The ceremony of installing newly elected 
officers was performed by Comrade Wagner 
of Pennsvivenia. The new Commander in 
Chief, James A. Sexton of Chicago, imme- 
Caa.e.Y a@iler hiS ilbsiaualiON Vecesveu is vitl! 
Mrs. Alexander, President of the Woman's 
Relief Corps of the Department of Illinois, 
who was accompanied on the platform by 
Mrs. John C. Black, a beautiful bouquet of 
roses, accompanied by a felicitous speech of 
presentation, to which Commander in CMef 
Sexton made a happy reply. 

The last action cf the encampment was 
the adoption by a rising vote of a vote of 
thanks to the retiring Commander in Chief, 
Gen. Gobin, who briefly returned his thanks. 
~ 2:30 P. M. the final adjournment took 

ace. 

The Ladies of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public were in session all day and this 
evening in order to complete their session. 
The morning session was devoted to the re- 
vision of their ritual, the afternoon session 
to the election of officers, and the evening 
Session to the installation and unfinished 
en The following officers were elect- 
ed: 

President—Mrs. Agnes Winslow, Chicago; 
Senior Vice President—Mrs. M. P. Cahoon, 
Elyria, Ohio; Junior Vice President—Mrs. 
Pauline Willis, San Francisco; Treasurer— 
Mrs, Etta Toby, Logansport, Ind.; Chaplain 
—Mrs. Margaret Stevens, Newark, N. J.; 
Counselor—Mrs. Flora M. Davey, Duluth, 
Minn.; Council of Administration—Mrs. 
Annie Lincoln, Duluth; Mrs. Bmma Wall, 
Lawrence, Kan.; Mrs. Aurella Sherman, 
Keokuk, Iowa. 

The officers were installed by Mrs. Fran- 
ces N. Wood of Topeka, Kan. President 
Winslow will appoint a Secretary and other 
officers in the near future. 


MORTARS TESTED AT NEWPORT. 


Reports Caused Windows at Narra- 
gansett Pier to Rattle. 


NEWPORT, R. L, Sept. 9—At Fort 
‘Adams to-day the sixteen mortars of the 
new armament received their first test. 
Hach mortar was fired once, and every shot 
caused the hotel windows at Narrangansett 
Pier, eight miles away, to rattle as if there 
had been an earthquake. 

No great amount of damage has yet been 
reported at Fort Adams from the recoil, al- 
though several windows were broken in the 
officers’ quarters, some distance away, and 
partly sheltered by the high bluff. No 
glass was broken at Commodore Morgan’s 
villa, just across Benton’s Cove, which is 
the nearest of the Summer residences, al- 
though the dishes rattled in the pantry and 
the windows shook. 

Each shot used in the mortars weighed 
792 pounds, and required about 600 pounds 
of powder. The shots passed over several 
craft in the bay and fell with a tremendous 
eplash, causing a great column of water to 
Trise each time. 


Wreck on the Philadelphia and Erie. 


LOCK HAVEN, Penn., Sept. 9.—The west- 
bound Erie mail train on the Philadelphia 
and Erie Railroad was wrecked this morn- 
ing at North Bend, the locomotive jumping 
the track. Engineer Jotin M. Butler of Har- 
Tisburg had both legs cut off and died soon 
afterward. Fireman John Kutz and the bag- 
gage master, both of Harrisburg, were 
slightly injured. The engine ran for 100 
feet on the ties and then fell on its side. 
The baggage car was also derailed, but the 
Passenger coaches did not leave page Bintan 

sengers was ured. 
was delayed a few hours, 


THE W. B. DANIELS ESTATE. 


Rights of the Millionaire’s Son as Sole 
Heir Are Confirmed, 


DENVER, Col., Sept. 9.—The rights of 
Major William Cooke Daniels as sole heir 
to the estate of his father, William B. 
Daniels, the millionaire dry goods merchant, 
have been confirmed. Judge Riner of the 


United States Circuit Court has decided 
against the claim of Mrs, Lilyon B. Daniels 
for the widow’s half of the estate, overrul- 
ing her contention that her divorce was in- 
he ae because it had been obtained by col- 
usion. 

Major Daniels received an appointment as 
Adjutant General after the breaking out of 
the war with Spain, and was at the front 
at Santiago when the surrender was made. 
He is now ill in New York. 


CHRISTENING OF THE ILLINOIS. 


Gov. Tanner May Decide Whether 
Water or Wine Shall Be Used. 


CHICAGO, Sept. 9.—Gov. Tanner may be 
called upon to decide whether the battle- 
ship Illinois will be christened with water 
or champagne. Col. Joseph Leiter declares 
that his sister would engage in no contro- 
versy over the matter with the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union or any other 


organization, but would be guided in the 
matter by Gov. Tanner, who appointed her 
to do the christening, and whom she recog- 
nizes as representing the sentiment of the 
people of the State on the subject. 

Col. Leiter said his sister would not enter 
at all into the discussion of the moral ef- 
fect of water instead of champagne, but 
would simply confer with the Governor and 
follow his suggestions. 


NEGROES DRIVEN FROM TEXAS. 


Many Turned Out by White Caps Take 
Refuge in Texarkana. 


TEXARKANA, Ark., Sept. 9.—Texarkana 
is in a state of alarm over the large num- 
ber of idle negroes who throng the town, 
and the citizens are organizing vigilance 
committees for the protection of their prop- 
erty. The unusual influx of negroes recently 
is due to the operaticns of bands of White 
Caps in the Titus, Cass, Red River, Hop- 
kins, and other counties in the cotton dis- 
tricts of North Texas, whence thousands of 
negroes have fled on account of notices 
having been posted, and in some cases vio- 


lence having been used to run them out. 
Many of them have sought refuge in Tex- 
arkana. 

A trustworthy colored man from Titus 
County says that while a number of negroes 
were at work in a field a mob of White Caps 
concealed behind a fence opened fire on 
them, The negroes fied, leaving three of 
their number in the field, wounded, and per- 
haps killed They had been warned to leave 
the county and had paid no attention to the 
warning. Other similar incidents are re- 
ported by incoming negroes. In some locali- 
ties in Titus County, which were formerly 
densely populated by negroes, not a colored 
man, woman, or child remains, according 
to the stories told by those who have 
reached this place. 


FENCE PARTS FORMER FRIENDS. 


Fifteen Feet of Boards Separate the 
Krausses and Campbells. 


PLAINFIELD, N, J., Sept. 9.—The resi- 
dents of Vine Street and vicinity are much 
interested in a fifteen-foot board fence that 
Cc. W. Krausse is erecting between his house 
and that occupied by Charlés Campbell, the 
two buildings being but a few feet apart. 
The fence is the result of a neighborhood 
quarrel, which has raged with more or less 
intensity for some time past between the 
Krausses and the Campbells. 

Just how the trouble between the two 
families started is not known, but it devel- 


oped into a war ot words between Mrs. 
Krausse and Mrs. Campbell. The men be- 
came engaged in a quarrel a few days ago. 
Since then the feeling between the families 
has been bitter. 

The top of the fence reaches to the sec- 
ond story of each house, and runs from the 
back to the front of the lot. It shuts off 
the Campbell view of Vine Street from the 
east, but Krausse suffers equally with 
Campbell in this respect, because he will be 
unable to see any further than the west- 
ern line of his own property. 

Campbell is a tenant of Mrs. Louise 
Reick, who has consulted a lawyer with 
a view to obtaining redress. 


NEGROES TO REPLACE MINERS. 


Retention of 200 Deputy Sheriffs Made 
Necessary at Pana, Il. 


PANA, Ill., Sept. 9.—George V. Penwell, 
President of the Penwell Mining Company, 
gave notice to-day that he would open his 
mine Monday, but would pay only 25 cents 
per ton, the price the non-union negroes are 
being paid at the Springside Mine. Said he: 
“I prefer white miners if they will desert 
the union; otherwise I must operate the 
mine with negroes and foreign labor.’’ 

The miners say they will not accept his 
offer and will not work under the scale of 
83 cents; neither will they desert the union. 
This means the importation of several hun- 


dred additional negroes and the retention of 
200 Deputy Sheriffs to guard them. The 
Pana Mining Company proposes to follow 
the same course as the Penwell Company. 

— Cravens of the Miners’ Union 
said: 

“The miners will never accept the Pen- 
well offer, as the reault would be a general 
dissolution of the union—just what the op- 
erators have ali the time been working for— 
and would provoke trouble between the 
miners and operators of not only Illinois, 
but Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania.”’ He 
added, ‘‘ This is a question of life and death 
to the Miners’ Union, and we will fight it 
out on these lines if it takes all Winter.” 

A mammoth stockade and quarters fcr im- 
ported negroes has been completed at the 
Penwell colliery. 


Presbyterian Sunday School Movement 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 9.—The Sabbath 
school department of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication has f{nvited the Sun- 
day schools of the Presbyterian Church to 
make Sunday, Sept. 25, a great rallying day 
for the inauguration of an aggressive move- 
ment for the purpose of bringing 500,000 new 


scholars into the Sunday schools of the 
denomination by the beginning of the new 
century. Several hundred schools have al- 
ready pledged themselves to make a special 
canvass for this purpose, and the move- 
ment is steadily making headway. 


Fatally Injured in a Collision. 


PAWTUCKET, R. L., Sept. 9.—Fireman.- J. 
Bossi of Freight Train No. 174 on the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Road, was 
so badly injured in a rear-end oollision in 
the yard here to-day that he will die. His 
train ran into the Mansfield freight, stand- 
ing in the yard. The rear car of the latter 


train was demolished and the locomotive of 
No. 174 badly damaged. Bossi was the 
only one injured. It is claimed that En- 
gineer Chapin did not notice the danger 
signals. 


Murder and Suicide in Denver. 


DENVER, Col., Sept. 9.—-A man who had 
registered as H. Rockwell, Greeley, Col., 
was shot and mortally. wounded in a room 
at the Oxford Hotel this afternoon by a wo- 
man who was registered as his wife. The 


woman then shot and killed herself. Rock- 
well was about forty-five years of age. 
The murderess was Florence Montague of 
Pittsburg. She had been living here for sev- 
eral weeks. The couple had been planning 
to take an overland trip by wagon. 


Little Girl Accidentally Shot. 


NEWARK, N. J., Sept. 9.—While Mamie 
Marsh, ten years of age, of 21 Bank Street, 
and Hazel Blakeley. 9 years old, who board- 
ed at the Marsh home, were playing in a 
bedroom in the house to-day, they knocked 


a revolver from beneath a pillow. While 

the children were examining the weapon 

it exploded and a bullet passed through 

— ’s head. The physicians say she will 
e. 


W. H. Tucker Commits Suicide. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Sept. 9.—William 
H. Tucker of the firm of Tucker & Dorsey, 
manufacturers, committed suicide at his 
home on Fletcher Avenue this morning by 
shooting himself. Mr. Tucker had been de- 
spondent since the death of his wife, two 
years ago. He had been a prominent citi- 
zen for many years, was wealthy, and was 
conspicuous in Grand Army circles. 


The Remarkable Case of Mary Burns, 
Now Dying in a Brooklyn Hospital 
—Fear Caused by Her Arrest. 


A case which, if it is correctely diagnosed, 
is one of the rarest known to the medical 
profession, is that of Mary Burns, a girl 
of twenty-three years, who is now at the 
point of death in St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Brooklyn. The physicians say that she is 
dying of lockjaw, brought on by fright. 

Miss Burns lives at 1,209 Atlantic Avenue. 
Between July 15 and Sept. 1 last she was in 
the employ of Samuel Annon of 19 Herkimer 
Street as a domestic. After she left him, 
on Sept. 1, he claims to have discovered 
that jewelry and clothing valued at $56 
were missing. He believed that Mary had 
taken the property, and determined to have 
her arrested. He swore out a warrant, 
which was given to Detective Raleigh. Yes- 
terday, having ascertained the girl’s abode, 
Raleigh visited her and served the warrant. 
The girl was crazed with fear. She wildly 
protested her innocence, and begged the de- 
tective not to arrest her. He paid no at- 
tention to her entreaties, and took her to 
the Gates Avenue Police Station, where, 
half fainting from freight, she was placed 
in a cell. 

A few hours afterward groans and 
screams were heard coming from her cell. 
She was found to be suffering excruciating 
pain and unable to talk. An ambulance 
was sent for, and Surgeon Gaynor, who re- 
sponded, took her to St. Mary’s Hospital. 
He there declared that she was suffering 


from lockjaw, produced by fright. The 
ag grew rapidly worse, and will probably 

e. 

pesca | to several physicians who were 
interviewed on the subject, such a case is 
mente oo rare. Most of those who were 
seeu declared that it could not be tetanus, 
but a muscular‘contraction simulating that 
disease. Dr. Otis of 149 Hancock Street 
said that lockjaw of this kind was not un- 
known, but was very rare. He said it was 
possible that the girl did not have this 
form of lockjaw, but that she was coming 
down with the disease and that the fright 
might have hastened it. 

Dr, A. Ross Matheson of 37 Seventh Ave- 
nue, expressed the opinion that the jaws 
were locked as a result of hysteria. What- 
ever might be the trouble, it could not be 
the genuine tetanus. Dr. Matheson. said 
that hysteria, which produced a locking of 
the jaws, was generally a slight matter, 
ard that he knew of :0 case in which it 
hed resulted in death. If, therefore, it is 
this form of hysteria from which Mary 
Burns is suffering, the case is still more re- 
markable, for the surgeons at St. Mary’s 
Hespital give no hope for recovery. 

The surgeons at the hospital, however, 
do not modify their statement by any sug- 
gestion of hysteria. They say that the 
woman is ery suffering from lockjaw, 
and that the fright from which she suffered 
after her arrest and during her imprison- 
ment brought it on. 


NEWS OF THE RAILROADS. 


Freight Rates Not Included. 


Freight managers of the railroads in the 
Joint Traffic Association have ascertained 
that the agreement of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad to restore rates to the standard 
basis applies to passenger traffic only. The 
freight rate situation remains unchanged. 
The principal trouble caused by the long 
warfare between the Canadian Pacific and 
the American trans-continental. lines was 
on the west-bound passenger traffic, known 
as the Klondike business. That is prac- 
tically over for this year. A settlement of 


the freight rate troubles was attempted at 
a recent meeting in Denver, and at that 
time it was agreed to refer the freight situ- 
ation to arbitrators. These arbitrators are 
yet to be appointed. Railroad men say that 
if the Canadian Pacific management is sin- 
cere in its promises to maintain uniformity 
of rates, there may not be any need of ap- 
pointing arbitrators, because if there is no 
disposition to cut rates the freight situa- 
tion will adjust itself. © 


More Vanderbilt Consolidation. 


Orders have been received at various junc- 
tion points on the Vanderbilt lines of rail- 
road to prepare for a general pooling of 
equipment by the New York Central, the 
Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg, the 
Lake Shore, and the Michigan Central. It 
is proposed to treat all of the cars belong- 
ing to these different lines as of one sys- 
tem, thereby doing away with the expensive 
necessity of keeping separate car accounts. 


This step is regarded as of great importance 
in the general scheme of economical con- 
solidation which the Vanderbilts are now 
developing. The executive head of this 
gradually unfolding scheme is President 
Callaway of the New York Central Road. 
His previous Presidency of the Lake Shore 
and the Nickel Plate Roads gave him a 
thorough familiarity with the extent and 
needs of that part of the Vanderbilt sys- 
tem covering the territory between Buffalo 
and Chicago. 


KILLED HER LITTLE PLAYMATE. 


Seranton Girl Points a Revolwer in 
Fan and Pulls the Trigger. 


SCRANTON, Penn., Sept. 9.—Lizzie Russell, 
a seven-year-old girl, was shot and instant- 
ly killed to-day by Mary Moran, fourteen 
years old. The latter in play pointed a re- 
volver at the Russell girl and pulled the 
trigger, the bullet striking her near the 
heart. The parents of the children are 
neighbors. 

In the Moran house, where the accident 
occurred, an infant child lay dead, and the 
father was about to drive to Wilkesbarre to 
arrange tor the funeral. He had laid the 
loaded revolver on a shelf, as he intended 
carrying it for protection during his ride 
home to-night. 

The Mora. girl was arrested, but was 
soon afterward released. 


GEN. CLAY DIVORCED. 


Aged Husband of Dora Richardson 
Granted a Judicial Separation. 


RICHMOND, Ky., Sept. 9.—Circuit Judge 
Scott to-day granted a decree of divorce to 
Gen. Cassius M. Clay. The decree destroys 
Mrs. Clay’s interest in the estate, and re- 
stores to her her maiden name. Gen, Clay 
will continue his eccentric life as philoso- 
pher and author at Whitehall, and may ac- 


cept some of the numerous matrimonial 
propositions, which, since his young wife's 
desertion, have come from all parts of the 
country. As for Dona, she seems to be con- 
tent in her vine-clad cottage at Pinckard, 
Woodford County, purchased by her aged 
spouse, where she can enjoy the company of 
her brother’s children and her more youth- 
ful admirer, Riley Brock. 


Southern Travel Not Impeded. 


The following letter from George H 
Smith, General Passenger Agent of the Cin. 
cinati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific 
Railway Company, was received in New 
York yesterday: ‘“‘ Referring to newspaper 
accounts of yellow fever in the South, per- 
mit me to say that there is nothing to pre- 
vent passengers coming to or passing 
through New Orleans, or going to or 
through any point on these lines, including 
Shreveport. There are absolutely no re- 
strictions on passengers coming from your 
territory destined to any point which we 
reach by our own lines or connections It .s 
believed that there is no yellow fever in 
New Orleans nor in any city or town on 
our lines. There are a few suspicious cases 
in the country. some distance from our 
road. Everything ints to a speedy re- 
moval of all cause for fear.’’ 


Mail for the Klondike. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—The Post Office 
Department is making every endeavor to fa- 
cilitate mail comfhunication with Alaska 
next Winter, and has authorized Postmas- 
ters at far northern roints to pay the maxi- 


mum allowed by law to carry on the serv- 
ice if necessary. A contractor has already 
undertaken to do this work, and this action 
of the department is takeh as a safeguard 
to insure, if possible, the sending of mail 
from the Yukon country. 2 


Dividend for a Bank’s Creditors. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—Controller of the 
Currency Dawes announces his intention of 
declaring an additional dividend of 5 per 


cent. in favor of the creditors of the Chest- 
nut Street National Bank of Philadelphia. 
This will make 45 per cent. in all. 


VIEWS 


Two Prospective State Conven- 
tions of the Christian En- 
deavor Workers. 


NEW YORK MEETING IN UTICA 


Well-Known Clergymen Will Take 
Part in the Three Days’ Sessions 
of the New Yorkers—New 
Jersey Convention at 
Asbury Park. 


Christian Endeavorers of New York 
State are to hold their seventeenth annual 
convention this year in Utica, the dates 
being Oct. 3, 4, and 5. The themes of the 
convention will be “Stand” and ‘“ Go.” 
On the opening night, the Rev. John H. 
Elliott, the new pastor of the Thirty-fourth 
‘Street Reformed Church in this city, will 
preside at the meeting in the Opera House, 
and the Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman of 
Philadelphia at the meeting in the -First 
Presbyterian Church. Each will conduct 
*‘quiet hours,” and addresses will be made 
at both places by Col. J. G. Hallimond of 
the Volunteers of America. 

On the second morning, the Mayor of the 
city will give the address of welcome, and 
President Elliott Will respond. The two 
addresses of the morning will be made by 
the Rev. Dr. W. J. McKittrick of Buffalo 
and the Rev. Dr. G. M. Heindel of Utica. 
In the afternoon the meeting will consider 
the practical application of Christian meth- 
gds, with the Rev. Dr. H. T. McEwen, for- 
merly of the Fourteenth Street Church, this 
city, in the chair. On the second ap 
three meetings will be held, the additiona 
one being in Westminster Church. H. A. 
Kinports of this city will preside at_the 
First Church, and John Willis Baer of Bos- 
ton, the Rev. Dr. A. C. Dixon of Brooklyn, 
and the Rev. William Patterson will speak. 
On the third day, missions will be consid- 
ered, the speaker being Luther D. Wishard, 
the active worker in the forward movement 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. On the closing night three simul- 
taneous meetings will be held, at which the 
speakers will be the Rev. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman of this city, the Rev. Dr. C. A. 
Barbour of Rochester, and the Rev. John 
H. Elliott. The programme is not yet com- 
plete, but unusual interest in displayed. 
The attendance from different parts of the 
State will be large. A few will go from 
this city. The Reformed Church rally will 
be held in the Reformed Church of Utica, 
the Rev. Peter Crispell, pastor. The pre- 
siding officer at the rally will be the Rev. 
John J. Gebhard of Herkimer. 

On the three last days of the current 
month the Christian Endeavorers of New 
Jersey will hold their State Convention at 
Asbury Park Three meeting places have 
been provided in the ‘Auditorium, Educa- 
tional Hall, and the First Presbyterian 
Church. The President of the State Union 
is the Rev. Cornelius Brett of Jersey City. 
Sunrise prayer meetings are to be held on 
the beach each morning. 

The features of Thursday, which is the 
first of the convention proper, will be, after 
the formal addresses of welcome, an open 
parliament on ‘*‘ The Pledge,’’ conducted by 
Henry A. Kinports of New York, and 
speeches by Amos R. Wells of Boston, the 
Rev. Hugh B. McCauley of Freehold, and 
the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman of the Metro- 
politan Temple. In the evening President 
Brett wil give his annual address, 

Missions will be considered on Friday 
forenoon. The Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford of 
Montclair will give the formal address. De- 
nominational rallies will be held at 10:45, 
and the Junior Endeavorers will take the 
rest of the day. The closing evening will 
be occupied by the Rev. Dr. R. S. MacAr- 
thur of this city, who will deliver the con- 
vention sermon. 


———_. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON. 


Notes on the International Series Se- 
lected for Sept. 18. 
Copyright, 1898, by John R. Whitney. 


SUBJECT—Captivity of the Ten Tribes. 
Second Kings, 17: 9-18. 

GOLDEN TEXT—If thou seek Him, He will 
be found of thee;, but if thou forsake 
Him, He will cast thee off forever.— 
First Chronicles, 28:9. 


There never was a better commentary on 
the truth of Solomon’s Proverb, ‘‘ He that 
being often reproved, hardeneth his neck, 
shall suddenly be destroyed, and that with- 
out remedy,” than that which is given in 
the history of Israel. In individual cases 
it had been illustrated and explained many 
times before Israel became a nation. It 
has been so illustrated and explained many 
times since. In this history, however, we 
have it set before us, not as the experience 
of any one man, under special and peculiar 
circumstances, but as the experience of a 
great body of people, and that the great 
company of God’s redeemed children, ten- 
twelfths of all the tribes which came out 
of Egypt. And they were “ reproved,” not 
only ‘ often,’’ but through a period of more 
than 250 years. 

Moreover, they were not a low, degraded, 
savage people, void of understanding, but, 
before their overthrow, they had attained 
to the highest civilization, refinement, and 
wealth, and their advancement continued 
even to the day of their destruction with 
ever-growing strength. When they were 
overthrown they had reached a measure of 
material prosperity hardly excelled by the 
most favored nation of our own day. They 
were not overthrown, therefore, because 


they were poorer, or weaker, or less intelli- 
gent, or even because they were more cor- 
rupt than other nations, but because they 
had hardened their necks and cast God be- 
hind their backs. (First Kings, 14:9.) 

This historical commentary, therefore, 
makes this proverb an established fact of 
large import. It stands before us as a sol- 
emn law of God, a law which rests upon 
individuals as well as nations, and upon 
nations as well as upon individuals, and 
that without respect to their power, wealth, 
intelligence, or morals. It refers‘not so 
much to tae conduct of men toward men 
zs to the attitude of men toward God. Social 
conditions and moral conduct are the re- 
sults of this attituce. This is a solemn fact 
which this history teaches all men to pon- 
der well. 

When the “‘ Ten Tribes’”’ became a separ- 
ate nation under the name of ‘the King- 
dom of Israel,”’ Jeroboam first sat upon the 
throne. As a man, he was noted for his in- 
telligence, energy, and skill. Under him 
the nation was not only auspiciously in- 
augurated, but it grew in power and in- 
fluence. But “he did evil ’’—not in the sight 
of men—they thought he did well—but “in 
the sight of the Lord.”’ This is the distinc- 
tion which is always coupled with his name, 
whether he is spoken of by himself or in 
connection with any of his successors. He, 
however, did not introduce the worship of 
any heathen gods into his land, and there 
is no evidence that the people became ex- 
ceptionally corrupt and vile unGer his ad- 
ministration. 


Jeroboam’s Scheme of Worship. 


As we have already seen, he did not enjoy 
the supremacy of Jehovah, nor the obliga- 
tion to worship Him. On the contrary, ‘he 
took special pains to establish His worship 
in the land, and undoubtedly to foster mor- 
ality. But it was not according to the Law 


as given on Mount Sinai. It was according 
to his own human devising—a scheme of his 
own mind. He serpred Moses, and all that 
God had declared through him. If he had 
lived in our day he would probably have 
been ranked among those leaders of thought 
whom, by a strange confounding of terms, 
we call “the higher critics’’; leaders who 
exalt the human intellect, but debase the 
highest motives for human conduct. Like 
them he exalted his own will and imagina- 
tion against the Word of God. He thus in- 
troduced a form of religious service which 
was very agreeable to human nature, but 
which lowered God and His claims in the 
eyes of men. It was the foundation cause 
of Israel’s overthrow some two hundred and 
fifty years later, as seen in this lesson. 
For thus said the Lord by the mouth of 
the prophet Ahijah: ‘‘ The Lord shall smite 
Israel as a reed is shaken in the water. 
And He shall give Israel up, because of the 
sins of Jeroboam, who did sin, and who 
made Israel to sin.”” (First Kings,xiv.,15, 16.) 
This prophecy has a significant application 
to much of the teaching of the present day. 

After the death of Jeroboam the nation, 
as a general rule, continued to grow in all 
material wealth and power. But it also 
grew more and more corrupt. The seed 
which he had planted never has produced 
fruits of righteousness. The warldly, 


ormal worship of God, which he set up in 
Bethel and Dan, soon Gemanded more dis- 
play, and more pronounced ministration to 
the human senses. This it yy bs does. 
So it is not surprising that: before long the 
worship of Bail and Ashtoreth they added 
to that of Jehovah. Then they entirely 
supplanted it. ‘The house of Jeroboam was 
cut off; new dynasties arose and were over- 
thrown, but the people grew further and 
further away from God. 

Then Jehu, the son of Nimshi, was 
anointed by Elisha’s directions to destroy 
the whole house of Ahab, and with him 
and his house the supremacy of Baal and 
Ashtoreth. Under Jehu began a new state 
of affairs. He called men to come and see 
his ‘‘zeal for the Lord.” (Second Kings, 
x., 16.) It looked as if a new life had been 
given to Israel. But no. He no more sub- 
mitted himself to or respected His or- 
dinances than any of his predecessors. His 
will was not one with God’s will. It was 
only parallel to it, and runni in the same 
direction. So God rewarded him for what 
he did and punished him for the spirit in 
which he did it. (Second Kings, x., 30 
In the fourth generation his house was as 
completely destroyed as were those of his 
predecessors. (Second Kings, xv., 12.) 

After the overthrow of the house of 
Jehu five Kings followed each other in 
quick successor. Then Hoshea—who slew 
his ‘‘ friend’ (Josephus) Pekah, the ruling 
monarch—seizcd the Government. He was 
pa patie iad that ever sat upon the throne 
oO srael. 


Jcroboamism Did Not Die. 


In this connection it is interesting to note 
that Jehu was the tenth King from Jero- 
boam, and Hoshea was the tenth King from 
Jehu. From Jeroboam to Jehu was not 
quite 100 years; from Jehu to Hoshea was a 


little more than 150. Under Jehu, Baalism 
in Israel was overthrown; under Hoshea 
Israel itself was destroyed. When Jehu 
ascended the throne the seed which Jero- 
boam had planted had ove into a great 
tree, and brought forth Baalism, with all of 
its corruption. He destroyed the tree, but 
he again planted the seed, for it is written 
of him, ‘‘ From the sins of Jeroboam, the 
son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin, Jehu 
departed not from after them.’ (Second 
Kings, x., 29.) 

The same record, in almost exactly the 
same words, is made Syren every King 
which succeeded him, excepting Shallum, 
who reigned only six months. Baalism was 
never reinstated, but Jeroboamism every- 
where and at all times prevailed. Of Ho- 
shea it is said that ‘“‘ he did that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lord, but not as the 
Kings of Israel that were before him.” (v. 
2.): “* According to the rabbis this superior- 
ity consisted in his removing from the fron- 
tier cities the guards placed there by his 
predecessors to prevent their subjects from 
worshipping at Jerusalem.’ (Smith’s Dict.) 
This may have been so, or it may not have 
been. But if it was, his liberality did not 
prevent the seed which had been planted 
from growing and bringing forth more fruit. 
So, in the sequel, it is written: ‘“ The Lord 
rejected all the seed of Israel—for the chil- 
dren of Israel walked in all the sins of Jero- 
boam which he did—they departed not from 
them until the Lord removed Israel out of 
His sight, as He had said by_all His serv- 
ants, the prophets. So was Israel carried 
away out of their own land to Assyria unto 
this day.’’ (Vv. 20-23. 

Before Hoshea became King, the Assyrian 
power, under Tiglath-Pileser, had begun to 
make inroads into the territory of Israel. 
(xv., 29.) He not only took possession of 
many parts of the northern section, but he 
broke up the worship at Dan by carrying 
away the golden calf. (Smith’s Dict.) To 
add to the confusion of the times, Hoshea 
himself became King by means of a con- 
spiracy against Pekah, whom he slew. 
(xv., 30.) Soon after he was seated upon 
the throne, Shalmanezer IV., who was prob- 
ably the son of Tiglath-Pileser, came 
against him and put him under tribute. 
(v. 3. 

<4 But shortly afterward he learned that 
Hoshea, in spite of his submission and en- 
gagements, was again contemplating defec- 
tion, and, conscious of his own weakness, 
was endeavoring to obtain a promise of sup- 
port from an enterprising monarch who 
ruled in the neighboring country of Egypt.’ 
(Rawlinsom) This Egyptian monarch was 
“So,” or ‘“* Shebek.” (v., 4.) Relying upon 
his promise Hoshea “ brought no present to 
the King of Assyria as he had done year by 
year,’ or, in other words, he refused to pay 
the stipulated tribute. Immediately Shal- 
manezer again came against him. The 
promised help of Egypt was not forthcom- 
ing, and Hoshea was taken captive, and for 
the rest of his life he lay bound in prison 
in Assyria. 

“A year or two later Shalmanezer made 
his third and last expedition into Syria. 
What was the provocation given him we are 
not told, but this time he ‘ came up through- 
out all the land,’*(v. 5,) and, being met with 
resistance, he laid formal siege to the capi- 
tal.”” (Rawlinson.) Although Israel’s King 
was far away and in prison, yet for three 
years the people resisted the assaults of 
Assyria. 


Shalmanezer Overthrown. 


Before the siege ended, however, Shalma- 
nezer himself was overthrown by a con- 
spiracy under Sargon, who became his suc- 
cessor. He was a very successful monarch, 


and greatly enlarged the power of Assyria. 
He was the builder of the famous Khorsa- 
bad Palace, whose ruins have, in modern 
times, attracted so much attention, and 
given so much information concerning these 
ancient days. He is the King referred to 
as the one who “ took Samaria, and carried 
Israel away into Assyria.” (v. 6.) 

It was a complete destruction. The walls 
of the city were broken down; and all the 
‘“‘ivory palaces ’’ were razed to the ground. 
As the prophet Micah had foretold, Samaria 
became ‘‘as an heap of the field, and as 
plantings of a vineyard,”’ (Micah, i., 6.) Not 
only were the walls and the houses thrown 
down, but the very stones were gathered 
together in heaps, as when a farmer cleans 
his fleld in Springtime, that he may pre- 
pare his land for cultivation. Twenty 
thousand two hundred and eighty of the in- 
habitants—according to the Assyrian in- 
scriptions—were carried away as slaves. Ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, a much larger de- 
portation than this must have eventually 
taken place. 

In their stead ‘‘the King of Assyria 
brought men from Babylon, and from Cut- 
hah, and from Ava, and from Mamath, and 
from Sepharvaim, and placed them in the 
cities of Samaria, and they possessed Sa- 
maria. and dwelt in the cities thereof,” (vy. 
24.) They came there as heathen, each com- 
pany bringing with it the idols of the re- 
gion from whence it came. When they 
came they found the land desolate. The 
wild beasts of the forest had greatly multi- 
plied, and were very dangerous. The gods 
whom they had brought with them were 
powerless to deliver their worshippers from 
assault. So they appealed to the King of 
Assyria to send them some one who could 
nS to them the manner of the God of the 
land.’”’ 

In response to this appeal, “‘one of the 
priests whom they had carried away from 
Samaria came and dwelt in Bethel, and 
taught them how they should fear the 
Lord,’’ (vs. 26, 28.) He probably, however, 
was one of those who had almost entirely 
lost the knowledge of God himself, and so 
was illy prepared to give these heathen na- 
tions any sound instruction. It, however, 
satisfied them, and they soon united with 
their heathen ideas some knowledge of the 
Mosaic Law, and became somewhat obe- 
dient to its demands. This was the origin 
of that large body known in ‘“‘ The Gospels ”’ 
as “ The Samaritans.” 

Two objects were accomplished by this re- 
moving of the pou into foreign lands, 
and because of them the practice was com- 
mon among conquerors at that time, and to 
a much later period. In the first place, by 
being thus scattered, it was difficult, if not 
impossible, for a conquered tee to ma- 
ture and execute any plans of rebellion. In 
the second place, it blotted them out as a 
nation. In the case of Israel this latt# 
effect was particularly successful, as all 
their national records and all their tribal 
and personal genealogies were scattered and 
destroyed. They were never gathered to- 
gether again afterward. 

Thus ‘‘The Ten Tribes”? became ‘“ The 
Lost Tribes.’’ It was because they “ sinned 
against the Lord, their God.” (v. 7.) The 
history is a solemn sermon. It repeats it- 
self in every age. It makes its own ap- 
plication. 


Questions on the Lesson. 


What proverb of Solomon does the history 
of Israel explain, and what is said of it? 

What makes this proverb an established 
fact of large importance, and to what does 
it refer? ; 

Who was the first King of Israel, and 
what is said of him? 

What is said of the form of religion which 
he established, and to what modern leaders 
is he compared? : 

What is said cf the religious condition of 
his people after his death? 

What is said of Jehu, and of his work, 
and by whom was he succeeded? 

To what interesting connection between 
Jehu and Jeroboam is attention called? 

What is said of Baalism, and Jeropoam- 
ism, and of the reign of Hoshea? 

Who came against Israel before Hoshea 
became — and who soon afterward? 

What led Shalmanezer to make a second 
invasion? 

What is said of his third invasion, and of 
his overthrow? 

By whom was Israel led captive, and what 
is said of its destruction? 

What was the origin of the people known 
as “ The Samaritans ’’? 

What objects were 
Sargon’s policy? 

Why was Israel carried away captive, and 
what is said of it? 


accomplished by 


St. Joseph’s Seminary. 


On Monday next St. Joseph’s Seminary, at 
Dunwoodie, will reopen, and students are 


expected to report by 6 o'clock on that day. 
The morning following will be given to en- 


trance examinations, and in the evening 
the annual spiritual retreat of seven days 


will begin. The Faculty chosen for the en- 
suing ear is aa. aowe: The Vey gS 

. R. Dyer, D, D., rector an ro 
Liturgy; the Rev. James Dace Des 
Director of Philosophical De ent, Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Seripture, w, and 
Latin; the Rev. Joseph Bruneau, S. PL, 
Librarian, Professor 6f Dogmatic Theology 
and French; the R es. Fitzsimmons, 
Professor of ¢_senior course; the 
Rev. John R. Mahoney, D. D., Professor of 
Moral Theology, Canon Law, and Hebrew; 
the Rev. Francis P. Harvey, Professor of 
Chureh History and Homiletics; the Rev. 
John P. McGrath, Professor of Physics and 
Chemistry; the Rev. Francis’ P. Duffy, Pro- 
fessor ef Philosophy, junior course, and the 
Rev. James E. Cassidy, Treasurer. 


MISSIONARIES FOR TURKEY. 


Two companies of missionaries will leave 
this port ta-day, bound for the Orient. The 
missionaries sail under the auspices of the 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, in pursuance of the policy of 
the board to send back to Turkey such of 
its workers as were forced to return to this 
country on account of the late internal 
troubles within the domains of the Sultan, 


and to send as many new missionaries as 
possible into the field. On board the steam- 
snip Aller will sail the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Willis C. Dewey, whose destination will be 
Mardin, Eastern Turkey Mission; Mrs. C. 
Frank Gates, wife of the President of the 
missionary college at Harpoot, and her two 
sons, and Miss Ellen M. Pierce, who will 
resume her duties at Aintab, in the Central 
Turkey Mission. 

The steamship Winifreda of the Atlantic 
Transport Line will carry among its pas- 
sengers Miss Louise Ellsworth, a graduate 
of the Wisconsin University; Miss Ruth M. 
Russell, a graduate of Olivet oe , Mich., 
and Miss Theresa Huntington of Milton, 
Mass., who have just been appointed by the 
board and assigned to the Eastern Turkey 
Mission, and Mrs. John K. Browne and Miss 
Agnes M. Lord, returning missionaries. 


JEWISH HOLIDAYS. 


Preparing for New Year and the Day 
of Atonement. 


Mere elaborate preparations than in for- 
mer years are now making in the Jewish 
Synagogues for the observance of the He- 
brew New Year and Day of Atonement, 
which will occur on the 17th and 26th of 
September, respectively. These are the hoii- 
days which are observed the world over by 
orthodox and reformed Jews and stir the soul 
of the Hebrew to its most profund depths. 
With a Jewish population of 350,000, it will 
tax even the good-will and capacity of 
Greater New York to furnish halls, the- 
atres, and chapels sufficient to provide for 
the proper observance of the day from a 
Jewish standpoint. 

The chief places of worship, although 

supplying ample room during the greater 
part of the year, on these days will be 
crowded to their utmost, so that in some 
of them even standing room will be had 
with difficulty. Of the thirty-two syna- 
gogues in the city Beth-Fl, at the «orner 
of Seventy-sixth Street and Fifth Avenve, 
and Shaaray Tefila, at 166 West Wighty- 
second Street, perhaps are the most pre- 
tentious. Beth-El is preparing to welcome 
the Jewish soldiers from tne various cainps 
in this vicinity who have gone out from 
the homes of its congregation and are 
planning to return in season to participate 
in the holidays dear to every Hebrew. 
_ Only one-tenth of the Jewish novulation 
is enrolled upon the membersnip records of 
the synagogues. On these holidays the 
regular places of worship will throw their 
doors wide open so that iich anid, reor, 
members and non-members, wilt! be wel- 
comed. 

The New Year will be ushered in by the 
blowing of the shofar, accormpanied by 
other musical instruments. The order of 
service is of a ritualistic character, the 
union ritual being used in the reformed 
temples and the old ritual in the orthodox 
Synagogues. No one part of the service is 
exalted at the expense of another, so the 
sermon and the ritual are supposed to 
counterbalance each other in value. The 
unique thing at the New Year service is 
the blowing of the shofar. The shofar is a 
trumpet made of a ram’s horn, and its use 
is the signal for the people to scan the past 
by a quickened conscience, asking for the 
pardoning of sins committed, followed by a 
thoughtful! consideration of the future year, 
with a prayer that it may be fruitful of 
good to the individual. The heartiness and 
sincerity with which this part of the serv- 
ice is entered into determines, in a large 
degree, its value to the individual. 

The Day of Atonement occurs cn 
the 26th, and has its peculiar significance 
and observance. The order of service is 
much the same as upon the New Year, but 
the burden of the pravers offered is for the 
blotting out of the sins of the vast year. 
To the intelligent Hebrew this is sufficient, 
but the ignorant demand a service more in 
harmony with the ancient usage of the 
Church. Hence, to some extent, the prac- 
tice of offering sacrifices on the Day of 
Atonement is still followed. For this rea- 
son, during the next fortnight, fowls of 
white plumage will command a higher price 
than those of dark, for in selecting the sac- 
rifice white is preferred because it is the 
symbol of purity. A rooster is iaken for a 
man and a hen for a woman, and, upon the 
Day of Atonement, the sacrifice is offered 
in the home by the patriarch of the family, 
prayers and confessions being repeated be- 
fore the slaying of the sacrifice. 


REDECORATION OF A CHURCH. 


Artistic Work in the Lafayette Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 


The Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, in Brooklyn, the Rev. Dr. David 
Gregg, pastor, has undergone great changes 
during the past few months, and now pre- 
sents an appearance fully in accord with 
artistic taste and modern convenience. New 
stained-glass windows were added last 
Spring, and the steeple was repaired. Dur- 
ing July and August the iron railing which 
formerly inclosed the plot ‘has been re- 


moved, and a stone coping laid. Inside this 
a lawn has been laid to take the place of 
the stone flagging. Sidewalks have been 
laid in artificial flagging, and the entire out- 
side of the building has been repaired and 
repainted. The auditorium, lecture and 
committee rooms, and ladies’ parlor have 
been decorated. Into the auditorium has 
been introduced electric lighting. The ves- 
tibule has been laid in marble mosaic, with 
a handsome mosaic border. The rear row of 
pews has been removed, and an ornamental 
screen of wood erected in its place. 

The decoration of the lecture and other 
rooms are in medium light and delicate tones 
of greens, buffs, and browns. The orna- 
mentation 1s rich in color. The new deco- 
rative treatment of the auditorium is light 
and exceedingly rich in color tones, and the 
ornament used throughout is in ke¢ping 
with the architectural character of the 
chureh. The church will be reopened to- 
morrow with the pastor in the pulpit. 


Church of Sts. Anne and Joachim. 


QUEENS, L. I., Sept. 9.—The Catholics of 
this village and adjacent places have made 
extensive preparations for the dedication 
ceremonies of the new Church of Sts. Anne 
and Joachim, which will be held on Sunday 
next. The dedication ceremonies will be be- 
gun at 10 A. M., the Right Rev. Charles E. 
McDonnell of Brooklyn officiating. The 
Rev. George D. enter. rector of St. Leon- 
ard’s, Brooklyn, will be the celebrant of the 
mass. The Rey. Ignatius Zeller of Jamaica 
will preach the German sermon, and the 
one in English will be delivered by the Rev. 
Herbert Ganell of Westbury. The rector is 
the Rev. F. W. Dotzauer. The parish is 
composed chiefly of German-Americans. 
Father Dotzauer has accomplished a vast 
amount since he assumed charge of the par- 
ish, a little less than two years ago. 


New Lutheran Church. 


Ground will be broken at 3 o'clock Sunday 
afternoon for the new Christ (English) 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Brooklyn, 
to be erected on the site of the old fraine 
church, 1,084 Lafayette Avenue. This con- 
gregation, while only three years old, has 
been very active, and now has a member- 
ship of more than 250. The Rev. H. §. 
Knabenschuh is the pastor. The new church 
will oceupy almost the entire piss. 66 by 100 
feet, and will cost $35,000. ddresses will 
be delivered: to-morrow by several clergy- 
men and by ex-Mayor Charles A. Schieren 
of Brooklyn. 


Archbishop Corrigan’s Visitations. 


In the list of canonical visitations of Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, announced to cover the 
period to the end of the calendar year, ap- 
pear the services of the blessing of seven 
new churches and the laying of the corner- 
stones of two. The new churches within 
the areh-diocese ready for the service of 
blessing are Sts. Peter and Paul, the Rev. 
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W. H. Murphy, rector, 
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Westchester; St. Adelbert’s, and St. Igna- 
tius Loyola, this city. The two projects 
pies 4 for cornerstone Jaying are the Church 
of the Holy Rosary, in East One Hundred 
and Nineteenth Street, and St. Jerome’s, Al- 
exander Avenue and One Hundred and Thir- 
ty-seventh Street. 


Bible Study to be Stimulated. 


Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
Manhattan and Brooklyn have more elab- 
orate plans in hand this year than ever be- 
fore. The chief among these plans is the 


new Bible study course. It has keen felt 
for some time that associations are in dan- 
ger of devoting too much attention in rela- 
tive importance to social and to education- 
al matters. From this feeling grew the 
Bible instruction, whichis to be put on a 
better basis throughout the State than ever 
before—a basis in which it is expected New 
York will lead and serve as a helpful model 
to associations in other States. Branches 
in Manhattan and Brooklyn are taking hold 
of this course enthusiastically. 


CHURCH NOTES. 


The Rev. F. B. Richards, formerly as- 
sistant pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
Street Presbyterian Church, "preaching for 

u r 
the first time to-mortow. + eee 


The congregation of the new Washington 
Heights Baptist Church, Edgecombe Avyc- 
hue and nme lfindred and Forty-fifth 
Street, are using the basement for worship, 
but expect to have the main auditorium 
completed some time in Octobar. 


The Rev. Dr. Peyton H. Moge of Wil- 
mington, N. C.,. will: preach to-morrow at 11 

. M, and 4 P. M. at che Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. Dr. Hoge is the son 
of a former pastor of the Brick Fresby- 
terian Church, this city, and is an author 
of literary productions of a high order. 


The. Rev. P. M. Watters of Grace Meth- 
odist Church, One Hundred and Fourth 
Street, near Columbus Avenue, has re- 
turned home from his vacation, spent on 
Lake Champlain, and will preach to-mor- 
row, his morning topic being, ‘‘ Ordinary 
People,’’ and his evening one, “A Family 
Peace Conference.” 


The Rev. Charles S. Robinson, D. D., for- 
mer pastor of the New York Presbyterian 
Church, who has recently returned from a 
six months’ cruise in the yar East, will ad- 
dress the men’s meeting at the Harlem 
Branch of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, 5 West One Hundred and Twen! y- 
fifth Street, to-morrow afternoon at 4:20 
on the subject, ‘‘ Changes in the East." 


All of the local assemblies of the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew in and around New 
York will hold a pro-convettion meeting in 
St. Paul’s Parish House, “+-sey Street, next 
Thursday afternoon and evening, its aim 
being to stimulate attendance upon the Na- 
tional Convention to meet in Baltimore on 
Sept. 28 The afternoon session will have 
for its topic, ‘‘The Worker,” when the 
speakers will be R. \V. Frost, F. H. -Iolmes, 
H. C. Perry, and E. M. Camp. 


Bishop Potter has apvointed a new Vicar 
for the Protestant Episcopal Pro-Cathedral 
in Stanton Street. He is th: Rev. Robert 
L. Paddock, who has been for a shert time 
assistant to the Rev. Dr. George H. Mc- 
Grew, St. Paul’s Church, Clevelanc. The 
Rev. Mr. Paddock ‘s a son of Bishop Pad- 
dock of Olympia, and a nephev of the late 
Bishop Paddock of Massachusetis. He is 
Secretary of the Church Students’ Missiozi- 
ary Association, and himself a voiunteer 
for the foreign mission field. He is a 
graduate of Trinity College, Hartford, and 
or Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, 

onn. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 
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BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY, MAD- 

ison Ay. and 64th St.—Services at 11 A. M. and 
8 P. M. Preaching by Rev. B. B. Bosworth. 
Prayer meeting Wednesday evening at 7:45. 
€trangers cordially invited. 





BLOOMINGDALE CHURCH, BOULEVARD, W. 
6Sth St.—Madison C. Peters preaches to-morrow 
at 11 and 8. The public cordially invited. 


BRICK CHURCH, 
Fifth Avenue an 37th Street. 
Henry van Dyke, Pastor. 
Services Sunday, Sept. llth, at 11 A. M. 
Rev. Tennis S. Hamlin, D.D., 
Pastor of the Church of the Covenant uf Wash- 
ington, D. C., will preach. 


BROADWAY TABERNACLE CHURCH. BROAD- 
way and 34th St., Rev, Charles E. Jefferson, 
D. D., Pastor.—Services at 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURGH, WEST 
57th St., bet. Broadway and Tth Av.—Rev. Wil- 
ton Merle Smith, D. D., pastor; Rev. George D, 
Egbert of Cornwall, N. Y., will preach to-mor- 
row at 11 A. M. and 8 P. M.; Sabbath Schoo! and 
Bible Classes at 3 P. M.; Devotional Meeting, 
Wednesday, 8 P. M.; Christian Endeavor, Mon- 
day. 8 P. M. Welcome. 


— 


CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY, LEXINGTON 
Av., Corner 35th, Rev. Joseph Hutcheson, Rec- 
tor; Rev. Benjamin Brewster, minister in charge. 
—Morning prayer and sermon at 11 A. M. Holy 
communion on first Sunday in month. 


CHURCH OF THE ETERNAL HOPE, 
Sist St.. West of Columbus Av. Service 11 A. 
Rev. W. S. Crowe, D.D., Minister. 
Subject: ‘‘ A Practical Creed.”’ 
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CHURCH OF THE HEAVENLY REST, 5TH 

Avenue, above 45th St.—Rev. D. Parker Mor- 
gan, D, D., rector; 8 A. M., Holy Communion; 
11 A. M., Litany and Holy Communion, seromn 
by the rector; 4 P. M., choral evensong. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY COMMUNION, SIXTH 

Avenue and Twentieth Street.—Services 7 A, 
M., 9:30 A. M., and 11 A. M., noon, and 8 P. M. 
All seats free. 


FIFTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 

corner 55th St.—Rev. John Hall, D. D., pas- 
tor. Services Sunday, llth inst., at 11 A. M. 
and 4 P. M. The Rev. Peyton H. Hoge, D. D., 
of Wilmington, N. C., is expected to officiate. 


FIVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, 155 
Worth St., William F. Barnard, Superintendent. 

—Service of song on Sunday at 3:30 P. M. Sing- 

ing by the choir of children of the institution, 

Public cordially invited.. Donations of clothing 

and shoes solicited. 
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FOURTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
corner 22d St.—Rev. C. G. Hazard of Catskill, 

N. Y., will preach Sunday at 11 A. M. and 8 

P. M.; Wednesday evening, prayer meeting at 8. 


GRACE CHURCH, BROADWAY, CORNER 10TH 
St.—9 A. M.—Holy Communion. 
10 A. M.—Morning prayer and sermon. 
8 P. M.—Even song and sermon. 
All seats free. 


MADISON AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 

corner Madison Av. and 53d St.—Services Sun- 
day, Sept. 11, 1898. Rev. Howard Agnew John- 
ston, D. D., of Chicago, will preach. Morning, 
11 o'clock; evening, 8 o’clock. 


MADISON SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 

Madison Avenue and 24th Street, Rev. C. H,. 
Parkhurst, D. D., Pastor; Rev. Edward Hunt- 
ting Rudd, assistant ig SE will be 
resumed on the 18th inst., Rev. M. Wdolsey Stry- 
ker, D. D., President of Hamilton College, 
preaching. 


MARBLE COLLEGIATE REFORMED CHURCH, 

29th St., Sth Av.—Rev. Alfred E. Myers 
preaches 11 A. M. Subject—‘‘A Sure Preven- 
tive’’; and at 8 P. M., subject—‘‘ The Faithful 
Wound of a Friend.’’ 


FIFTH AV. COLLEGIATE REFORMED 
Church, 48th St. and 5th Av.—Rev. E. P. John- 
son, D. D., of Albany will preach at 11 A. M. 


MIDDLE COLLEGIATE REFORMED CHURCH, 
2d Av. and 7th St.—Rev. J. Tallmadge Bergen 
will preach at 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 


RE- 


UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS COLLEGIATE ; 
wil 


formed Church.—Rev. C. D. Nott, D. D., 
preach at 11 A. M. 


WEST END COLLEGIATE REFORMED 
Church, West End Av. and 77th. St.—Church 
closed. Congregation uniting in worship with 
Rutgers Presbyterian Church, Boulevard and 
73d St., at 11 A. M. 
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Rev, Thos. Dixon, Jr. 
People’s Church, Grund Opera House, preaches, 
11, ‘‘ Free Schools our Nation’s Defense."’ 3:30, 
“‘Old Faiths.’””’ Welcome. 


SECOND ST. METHODIST CHURCH, A. C, 
Morehouse, Pastor.—Hcme campmeeting all 
day. Also street preaching. 


ST. ANDREW’S METHODIST EPISCOPAL 

Church, 76th St., west «* Colffnbus Av.—The 
pastor, Rev. J. O. Wilson, D. D., will preach at 
11 A. M. and 8 P. M. Sunday school at 2:30 
P. M. Prayer meeting at 8 P. M. Wednesday. 
The public cordially’invited to all services. 


ST. JAMES METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 

Madison Av. & 126th St.—All services resumed. 
10:30 and 7:45, sermons by the pastor, Rev. E. 
S. Tipple, Ph. D. Evening subject, ‘‘ God’s Latest 
Revelation.’’ Sunday school, 2:30. Wednesday, 8 
P. M., prayer meeting. 


ST. PAUL’S METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
West End Avenue and 86th St. 

REV. GEORGE P. ECKMAN, Ph.D., Pastor. 
Preaching at 11 A. M. by Rev. S. F. Upham, 
D. D. No evening service. Prayer meeting 

Wednesday at 8 P. M. 
UNIVERSITY PLACE PRESBYTERIAN 

Church, corner 10th Street.—Public worship to- 
morrow, 11 A. M. Wednesday evening service at 
8 o'clock. 


WEST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 42D ST, 
bet. 5th and 6th Avs.—The pastor, Rev. Anthon 
H. Evans, D. D., will preach to-morrow at 11 A. 

and 8 P. M. 
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Readers of The New York Times who may at 
any tims be unable to procure copies of this paper 
at any news stand, ferrvbouse, ratlroad station, 
or on any ratlroad train where newspapers are 
sold will confer a favor upon the management by 
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TO READERS GOING OUT OF TOWN. 


The New York Times will be mailed, 
daily and Sunday, for $1.00 per 
month, and the address changed as 
eften as desired. 


A PRETTY PLAN. 

The political gossips have devised a 
Plan by which PLatT may accept Roosnr- 
VELT, see him elected, and yet save his 
machine, keep a tight grip on the admin- 
istrative affairs of the State, and be an 
the Executive 
Chamber for the next two years. 


ever-welcome visitor in 


is that he nominate 
ROOSEVELT for Governor and WoopRUFF 
for The ticket 
would be elected and the officers-elect in- 
augurated. Two weeks after inaugura- 


The suggestion 


Lieutenant Governor. 


tion the Legislature will elect a Senator 
to succeed EDWARD MURPHY. Mr. PLATT 
would cause the Legislature to elect Gov. 
ROOSEVELT to the Senate. He would be 
compelle@ to resign, if not immediately, 
at least soon after the 4th of March, 
when, will be an extra 
Lieut. Gov. Woop- 
and PLATT 
would enter upon an era of unexampled 
political prosperity. Nobody would suit 
him so well as Wooprurr. He could “ get 
on” wonderfully with “ Trm.” 


possibly, there 
session of Congress. 
would 


RUFF succeed him, 


This is an absolutely perfect plan, save 
for one detail. Col. RoosEVELT would not 
become a party to it. He would not re- 
sign the Governorship into the hands of 
WooDRUFF and PLATT, not even for the 
United States Senatorship. We cannot 
deny that his entry into the Senate would 
be fraught with intensely interesting pos- 
sibilities. But political deals are not in 
his line. 

We are afraid that PLatTr cannot es- 
cape the personal disaster of accepting 
ROOSEVELT any more than he can escape 
the party necessity of accepting him. 


THE INVESTIGATION OF ALGER, 

The reported request of Secretary 
ALGER for an official investigation of the 
operations of his department is gratify- 
ing. It would have been even more grati- 
fying if it had come two months earlier. 
At least so long ago it had become plain 
to everybody except the Secretary that 
neither the army nor the country had 
any confidence in him, and that the gen- 
eral belief was that the staff departments 
under his direction, and in great part by 
reason of his administration, were in- 
competent to do their work, Now that has 
been made plain to the Secretary. His 
request for an investigation is an ac- 
knowledgment that he Is on his defense. 

Of course such an investigation may be 
rendered of no value. It will be of no 
value’ if there is any reason to suspect 
that it is collusive. Even if there is no 
ground for that suspicion, it may be ren- 
dered of no value by undertaking to cover 
too much ground. A thorough investiga- 
tion of “all matters relating to the con- 
duct of the war’’ would take years. But 
a competent commission could investi- 
gate in a few weeks the charges against 
the War Department. They are that the 
services of commissariat and transport 
and the work of the Medical Department 
have been conspicuously ill done. Specific 
accusations upon these heads are be- 
lieved to have been made by no less a 
person than the Major General command- 
ing the armg. As to the Medical Depart- 
ment, they have been made by some of 
the most eminent physicians in the 
United States. The technical responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of War for these 
things is made real by the fact that he 
has in no single instance publicly known 
made an example of a single incompetent 
subordinate, nor even gone so far as to 
order an official inquiry. On the con- 
trary, he was maintaining, up to a week 
ago, that the privations and sufferings of 
our troops were necessary and unavoida- 
ble incidents of war, and that so far as 
the staff departments were concerned, 
everything was all right which every- 
body else believed to be all wrong. His 


‘responsibility is made positive if the. 


charge is sustained that he has neglected 
to employ the services of experienced and 
capable officers of the staff departments 
and has added to them, often in high 
places, incompetent civilians appointed 
through political favoritism. 

These are the charges which the com- 
mission should bée appointed to investi- 
gate. If a competent an@ impartial com- 
mission acquits the staff departments 
and their common head and finds no- 
body to blame, the conclusion will be that 
the United States is incompetent te make 
war. If the richest and the most business- 
like Nation in the world cannot manage 
so simple a business as the dispatch, main- 
tenance, and return of a little expedition 
of a single army corps without bungling 
it into inextricable confusion and com- 
pliéating it with hideous scandals, then 
the people ought to know it. But if their 
resources have been frittered away by 

‘absence of foresight, absence of skill, ab- 

sence of system, and excessive presence 
of politics, they ought to know that. In 
either case, after the investigation be- 
gins, it will be proper to withhold com- 
ment upon its subject matter until it is 
over. That will be the course of this 
journal. 


NOT WITH GERMANY, 

That is an odd rumor which seems to 
be believed in Madrid that the Philip- 
pines are to come under a joint protecto- 
rate of Great Britain, Germany, and the 
United States. It is possible that such a 
disposition would suit Germany. It is 
certain that it would not suit either of 
the other powers concerned. 

As we long ago pointed out, both the 
interests and the dignity of the United 
States require that she should maintain 
“the open door’’ in any possessions she 
may acquire in the Pacific. If a joint 
protectorate over them were to be 
thought of our partners would be the 
powers which accept and apply that prin- 
ciple. These are Great Britain and Japan. 
Germany may yet join them, but thus 
far she has maintained in her colonies 
the opposite principle of exclusive conces- 
sions and exclusive trade. Her acquisi- 
tion of Kiao-Chau was the first violent 
step toward the partition of China. 

It is unnecessary to remind Americans 
of the unmannerly and provocative con- 
duct of the German warships at Manila 
Bay. It is argued that the German Gov- 
ernment may not really be to blame for 
the threatening behavior of those ships, 
that the German Navy, being a new cre- 
ation, has no traditions of official behav- 
ior, and that it is possible that the officer 
in command at Manila had no intention 
of being so offensive as in fact he was. 
He may simply have imagined that he 
was maintaining the honor and dignity 
of his country. All that may be true. But 
the effect upon the American mind is the 
same. It has been to make the Ameri- 
cans resolve that Germany shail derive 
no special benefit whatever from the re- 
sult of our war with Spain. 

The mere fact that German naval man- 
ners are so different from those of other 
services would indicate the certain failure 
of a joint protectorate with Germany. 
But we are not left to presumption. We 
have had experience. We undertook pre- 
cisely the protectorate now suggested 
over Samoa. The result was that the 
British and American Consuls and naval 
officers found themselves arrayed on one 
side in permanent opposition to the rep- 
resentatives of Germany on the other. 
The official German methods and man- 
ners, inherited from the Prussian bu- 
reaucracy, are incomprehensible and in- 
tolerable to people brought up in British 
or American ways. What happened in 
Samoa would happen again in the Philip- 
pines. Moreover, the German Consuls in 
Samoa were subject to discipline from 
BISMARCK, who reproved them with vigor 
when occasion required, and considerably 
restrained their tendencies. There is no 
symptom of any such restraining influ- 
ence in the present Government of Ger- 
many. We are now again in trouble with 
Samoa, owing to the impossibility of es- 
tablishing a modus vivendi between Ger- 
man officials and those of other nationali- 
ties. We should certainly be at logger- 
heads in the Philippines within a month. 
This certainly would be conclusive against 
the suggestion reported from Madrid, 
even if that suggestion were not absurd 
and inadmissible on other grounds. If it 
were regarded as serious it would elicit a 
chorus of indignation in this country 
against which no Administration could 
stand, 


THEOLOGY AND WAR, 


That the world has made rapid prog- 
ress of late years in at least one direc- 
tion is clearly evidenced by the caution 
and moderation with which our corre- 
spondents have discussed the religious 
conditions and problems presented by 
Spain, Cuba, and especially the Philip- 
pines. None of the many letters on this 
subject which we have printed has con- 
tained anything necessarily offensive 
either to Catholic or Protestant sensibili- 
ties. In several cases they have taken 
the interrogative, rather than the affirm- 
ative, attitude, and though one could see 
from these communications that opinions 
vary as widely as ever, yet there has 
been no angry interchange of accusation 
and denial, no piling up of epithet and 
malediction, no claims that here lies all 
the truth, there al] the error. 

Fifty, or even twenty, years ago, it is 
quite certain, the prospect of acquiring 
territory in the West and East Indies 
would have brought:.to light a vastly 
greater amount of active, bitter intoler- 
ance than has now developed. Religious 
questions would have claimed and have 
received at least as much attention as 
those which were economic and political, 
and the attainment of a satisfactory un- 
derstanding between the two countries 
would. have been decidedly more difficult 
than it now promises to be. 

The change, from whatever reason it 


|-may have come—whether from an abate- 


ment or a purification and elevation of 
spiritual ardor—is agreeable and conve- 
nient. There remain, probably, no in- 
considerable number of people who re- 
gard the degeneration of Spain as a di- 
rect result of “ priestcraft,” and another 
not inconsiderable number by whom the 
inevitable separation of Church and 
State that American domination, or even 
influence, involves, is viewed with indig- 
nation and horror. But the members of 
both classes keep their emotions in good 
control; they have acquired a new and 
effectual respect for the feelings and 
opinions, as well as the rights, of those 
with whom they differ radically. . 

The emphasizing and confirming of this 
phenomenon is not the least important of 
the war’s indirect consequences. It ranks 
close to the improvement in our relations 
with England. 


MR. LEITER WILL PAY UP. 


Young Mr. LEITPR announces with a 
Satisfaction that is undoubtedly heart- 
felt that the somewhat lively “ wheat 
deal’’ in which he was recently engaged 
has been closed out, and all his debts 
have been paid except a trifle of $5,500,- 
000 due his father for money advanced 
to pay the losses of the operation. The 
14,000,000 bushels of wheat belonging to 
him which was turned over to P. D..AR- 
MouUR and the Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank at the time the market collapsed 
has been sold. Mr. L&EITER announces 
that his efforts from now on will be de- 
voted to reimbursing his father. “I do 
not intend he shall lose money through 
the support he gave méin my operations,” 
says young Mr. LEITER. No man of true 
feeling will miss the fine filial quality of 
this declaration. Would that every par- 
ent might have such a son! This noble 
resolve almost atones for his mistake in 
judgment as to the amount of wheat he 
needed and could “ carry.’’ By industry, 
early rising, and frugality the young man 
will undoubtedly be able within a year or 
two to lift the last of the mortgages 
placed upen the parental realty. We must 
remember that he lives in Chicago, where 
fortunes come with an audible whiz, 
which, it must be confessed, increases in 
pitch and volume as they take their 
swifter flight. 

But let no man say that JosEPH LEITER 
has done harm to the toiling millions or 
given any Populist good cause to howl. 
In so far as his operation affected the 
market at all it tended to raise the price 
of wheat. If through his large buying 
and tenacious holding on to* what he 
bought the farmers- of Nebraska and 
Kansas were able to get higher prices for 
their wheat he was their friend and not 
their despoiler. Dollar wheat has made 
the Populist farmers of the West and 
Northwest rich, happy, and quiet. The 
erstwhile ululant Populist has been so- 
bered and silenced by prosperity. Money 
is plenty and cheap in Kansas. 

No man ean measure with precision 
that part of the increase in the price of 
wheat that was due to the operations of 
Mr. JQSEPH LEITER. It must be remem- 
bered that the world’s wheat crop this 
year is about one billion three hundred 
million bushels. In these. days of instan- 
taneous communication and quick trans- 
portation pretty much all of the world’s 
supply is within the sphere of influence 
to which the world’s market is subject. 
That is, practically no wheat is too far 
off to be without effect upon the price of 
wheat in Liverpool. Large as were the 
purchases of Mr. JOSEPH LEITER, they 
were not great enough to have much ef- 
fect upon the price of the world’s supply 
of more than a billion and a quarter 
bushels. If the tendency of the market 
had not been upward, if for reasons quite 
independent of Mr. LEITER’s buying and 
cornering, the wheat market had not 
been advancing, he would have been una- 
ble to carry the price to a dollar, his cor- 
ner would have collapsed much earlier 
and with results less costly to the elder 
LEITER. Does this assertion require any 
other proof than the fact that at the mo- 
ment when he was lifting hardest on the 
market, the price of wheat broke and 
went down with a rush that ruined him? 
The cause of the break was the discovery 
that the crop was to be many million 
bushels greater than previous reports 
had indicated. That was a cause quite 
foreign to Mr. LeITErR’s operation. It in- 
stantly controlled the market. LEITER 
could not control it. He never did control 
it. He took advantage of it, acted with 
it, and made money until the market, al- 
together disregarding his puny efforts, 
went the other way. 

But if LerrerR did not raise the price of 
wheat no man can say that he lowered it. 
So far as he was able he made his at- 
tempt at monopoly conduce to the enrich- 
ment of the wheat growers. This truth 
would be inconceivably bitter for the 
anti-monopolists and foes of the Jugger- 
naut if the wallet on the top shelf of the 
cupboard were not bulging with five and 
two dollar bills. 


THE GOLF 1O0URNAMENT. 


The golf tournament for the amateur 
championship, which will begin on Mon- 
day on the links of the Morris County 
Golf Club, will be one of the most impor+ 
tant athletic incidents of the current 
year. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
make the sweeping assertion that every 
one plays golf or wants to play it. It 
is one of the beauties of the game that 
every one can play it. It is a game 
that calls for all the strength and skill 
of youth and yet is not beyond the 
powers of men who have passed the 
haleyon days of lacrosse or lawn tennis. 
Golf is never violent, except in language, 
and the man who addresses terms of ve- 
hement objurgation to his ball will never, 
never become a close friend of Col. Bogie. 
Patience, cooiness, suppleness, keenness 
of eye, judgment of force, and a serene 
disregard of bumptiousness, of intrusive 
bunkers, or the wily entanglements of 
lurking strawberry patches are some of 


the most necessary qualities of a good 
golf player. frat sane 

The game has made such stridés in this 
country that it would be a great benefit 
to it if tne championship should be won 
by an American player, That such an 
issue will come {8 more likely this year 
than it was last, because the number of 
American experts is larger. FINDLAY 
Dovue.ass, however, still remains the 
most dangerous competitor in the list of 
entries. If he had been in his best phys- 
ical condition he would probably have 
beaten WHIGHAM last year. As it was, he 
played up to that clever opponent ex- 
tremely weH. This year Douauass will 
find his most dangerous foes among the 
younger golfers, who have come to the 
front with a rush. 

It is likely that the old and steady play- 
ers, TOLER, TYNG, TRavis, and their’ kind, 
will find themselves overcome by the 
dash and brilliancy of the young fellows, 
unless this very dash and brilliancy 
prove fatal in that vital point of play, 
the short approach. Yet it is natural to 
expect a great deal of such steady play- 
ers as HUBBARD, VANDERPOOL, and RBID. 
HvuBBARD’s work at Newport was of a 
kind that wears out opponents and puts 
them several holes down at the end of a 
round, while VANDERPOOL’s 37 for nine 
holes at Morristown on Thursday was 
playing of the most brilliant order. 

The older players are likely to show 
steadier nerve than the younger ones, 
and hence their play will probably in the 
long run show more consistency. But thé 
young fellows make wonderful rushes, 
and they have gained a lot of valuable 
experience in the present season. It does 
not seem especially hazardous to predict 
that if Doueuass is beaten the new cham- 
pion will probably be one of the younger 
set. As these are all Americans by birth 
a victory for one of them would be very 
popular, and would stimulate interest in 
a game which affords health and recrea- 
tion without injurious strain upon any 
person's physica: powers. 


A DISQUIETING CALM. 

Long experience with the mysterious 
workings of politics and pensions in the 
Grand Army of the Republic has ren- 
dered the country incapable of feeling 
much surprise at any action, however 
strange, which the organization may be 
moved to take on either of those matters. 
That fact alone can explain why nobody 
has been thrown into a state of wild 
amazement by the revelation, just made 
at Cincinnati, that Secretary ALGER is so 
vehemently admired and esteemed by the 
delegates to the annual encampment that 
any speaker suspected of an intention to 
criticise his conduct of the war is per- 
emptorily silenced with unanimous 
shouts of angry protest. 

Of course, there are a thousand obvi- 
ous reasons why the veterans should be 
the very first to denounce the Secretary’s 
methods and policies, why they should be 
the fiercest in resenting neglect and ill- 
treatment of American soldiers, why they 
should be most insistent in demanding 
the immediate dismissal of an official 
whose name has become a synonym for 
incompetence and _  heartlessness; of 
course, there is not one avowable reason 
why the veterans should praise or even 
excuse this man with a bad record in one 
war and a worse record in another. 
Everybody is perfectly well aware of all 
these things, and yet the proceedings at 
Cincinnati excite little comment of any 
kind. It might be well for the Grand 
Army to ask why. 

It is a highly ominous sign when ec- 
centricities like those in which the assem- 
blage at Cincinnati has indulged are 
taken more or less as a matter of course 
by an observant public. When the com- 
posure manifested assumes the shape of 
quiet amusement it is apt to contain an 
appreciable element of derision; when 
weary indifference is the predominating 
feature the case is serious, for then, close 
to the surface, lies indignation. 


It seems that the report that Great 
Britain had leased from Portugal the 
town of Lorenzo Marques, or Lourengo 
Marques, has been confirmed. This must 
be as great a disappointment to the Vos- 
sische Zeitung of Berlin as it is to Presi- 
dent KrurGeR of the Transvaal. The 
former prated a month ago about a pos- 
sible entente between the Transvaal, Ger- 
many, and France to protect Portugal 
from British influence, and Oom PAUL, 
encouraged, had begun to think that 
such an arrangement would be very 
promising, as it might be the first step 
toward the South African Republic ob- 
taining a strip of seashore. But the veil 
of delusion was gently raised a few 
weeks ago when Major D’ALBUQUERQUE 
was retired from the Governorship of 
Mozambique and Senhor Fevretra, Gov- 
ernor of Mossamedes, put in his place. 
Since then there have been rumors that 
there was a tolerably good understanding 
between Downing Street and Wilhelm- 
strasse. In the meantime, nothing has 
been said about Portugal paying the Del- 
agoa Bay award, and no intimation has 
been received at Pretoria that she desires 
protection. Lourenco Marques will soon 
cease to be the stamping ground of ban- 
dit merchants and become honest, re- 
spectable, and truly commercial. Inci- 
dentally another link—small but capable 
of great strain—will be forged in the 
chain that will sooner or later connect 
Cairo with Cape Town. 

Psychologists, sociologists, ethnologists, 
and students of ethics—to say nothing of 
every-day people who work when they 
must, play when they can, and, without 
much criticism, take things as they 
come—will note with surprised interest 
the fact that Gen. MIL&s is quoted as ask- 
ing: “If one speaks the truth, is he held 
morally responsible for his words?” It is 
impossible to believe that a man with the 
age and experience which the General 
possesses really doubts that his inquiry 
must be answered with an emphatic 


t Yes!” Truth, to be sure, is a most ad- 


mirable thing, and, if falsehood were its 
only alternative, his apparent implica- 
tion would be correct—barring a few exi- 
gencies, fortunately rare and exceptional. 
But falsehood is not truth’s only alterna- 
tive; there is also silence. And in num- 
berless instances the moral responsibility 
involved in a choice between truth and 
silence is not less grave than that be- 
tween truth and falsehood. The General 
himself has just decided a problem of the 
former kind; a very large majority of his 
countrymen are convinced that he decid- 
ed it well, but it is very far from axio- 
matic that his course was justified by 
the harmony of his words with facts. If 
that were his only defense, he would be a 


lost man. 


ITALY AND DISARMAMENT. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

The editorial of yesterday’s TIMES on 
“ Disarmament” contains some statements 
which do such injustice to Italy that I ask 
for a little space to correct them. As in- 
timately conversant with Italian affairs ifi 
the position of correspondent of The London 
Times at Rome for the last twelve years, I 
do not hesitate to say that I know more of 
the real state of affairs on the peninsula 
than Sir Charles Diike, whose decorations 
are impeachable on the double ground of 
his ignorance of the affairs of Italy and his 
animosity against the triple alliance. 

It is absolutely untrue that Italy is, or 
has been, at the verge of bankruptcy. There 
is no power on the Continent of Europe, 
except Germany, so well able to meet all 
its engagements, if urgently pressed, as 
Italy. The wealth of the country is in- 
creasing at a greater rate percentually than 
that of France, and taxation, in spite of all 
the outcry of the wealthier classes, is light 
as compared with that in France, England, 
or America. Italian 5 per cents., paying 4 
per cent, net, were above par in Italian cur- 
rency when I left Italy in July last, and 
rising, and quoted at 92 and a fraction in 
England and Frarce, the difference being 
mainly due to the premium on gold. The 
debt of Italy is about thirteen milliards of 
lire, (paper francs,) of which all but about 
one and a half are held in the country. 

The outcry about overtaxation comes ex- 
clusively from the upper classes, who now, 
by corruption, evade their due share of it, 
and is raised to prevent any increase in the 
future. The taxes which weigh on the poor 


are not those of the central Government, 
but those levied by the municipalities on 
food stuffs. 

The Italian Army actually under arms is 
140,000 men, capable of being increased to 
400,000 in case of war by the calling out of 
the reserves. The expense of this army is 
280,000,000 of lire, Gout $45,000,000,) and 
the entry into the triple alliance instead of 
increasing this army has diminished it, the 
German staff having on the conclusion of 
the alliance advise the reduction from 
400,000 to 800,000. As it now stands, the 
force under erms is barely sufficient for 
garrison duty, and the recent republican 
rising at Milan compelled the calling out of 
the reserves up to the class of 1876. The 
adhesion to the triple alliance saves Italy 
probably $10,000,000 a year. The English 
Government, the most constant and disin- 
terested friend of Italy in European poli- 
tics, urged her entry and continuance in 
the triple alliance as indispensable to the 
efficiency of England’s protection of the 
peninsula by sea. When, in pursuance of 
the triple accord between England, Austria, 
and Italy, on the Eastern question, (Turk- 
ish,) Crispi mobilized a corps d’armée for 
debarkation in Asia Minor, he was unablé 
to meet the sudden invasion of HErythrea 
by the Abyssinians for want of an organ- 
ized body ready for movement as a whole, 
and the disaster of Adua was in part due 
to this fact, the reinforcements sent out too 
late being of little’ groups of men bor- 
rowed from all the garrisons, and never 
propery made a solid, organized force, men 
and officers being unknown to each other. 

The favor with which the project for dis- 
armament is met by the Italian Ministry 
is due to the Government being in the hands 
of a clique which is opposed to the triple al- 
liance and to any active participation in 
European affairs. Public opinion, though 
inert and ineffective, is by a large ma- 
jority_in favor of the triple alliance, but 
the King and all those surrounding him 
maintain a passive attitude in the alliance, 
calculating on keeping the defensive in 
case of a European war involving the 
Dreibund, thus enjoying its protection and 
incurring the minimum of its dangers. 

These are the facts of the case, long since 
mney before the English public, Sir Charles 

ilke included, but by him, as by all ene- 
mies of the Dreibund, persistently ignored. 

W. J. STILLMAN. 
Llewelyn Park, Orange, N. J., Sept. 8, 1898. 


TREE PLANTING IN NEW YORK. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

The suggestions on the subject of treeplant- 
ing on our streets is no doubt a goodoneif it 
were at all practicable. I have in years gone 
by had some little experience in the way of 
unsuccessfully trying to get trees to grow. 
Two almost unsurmountable obstacles ex- 
ist. First, the saturation of the soil almost 
everywhere with gas, and, second, the prac- 
tical impossibility of getting enough water 
through our pavements and sidewalks to 
supply any but small trees. I live in a 
suburban district, where trees get plenty 
of water, but failed to keep them alive in 
front of my house in consequence of the 


poisonous gas from a leak nearly 100 feet 
distant. If this can be the case in a country 
village, what can be expected in the city, 
with the miles of pipes, concerning which 
any gas company can certify that avoiding 
leakage is an impossibility. You may be 
sure that they would avoid it if they could, 
for with them it is a matter of dollars and 
cents. I should like to see the streets of 
New York over-arched as are those of New 
Haven, but do not believe that the thing is 
a possibility. W. 
New York, Sept. 8, 1898. 


THE CASE OF GORDON. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Your correspondent “H. W. P.” takes 
me to task for certain statements which 
are the belief now and have been for four- 
teen years of the majority of Britishers, ex- 
clusive of the iron-clad devotees of any- 
thing Mr. Gladstone did being right simply 
because it was done by Mr. Gladstone. The 
death of the great sta®esman has removed 
him from the arena of the bitter hatred with 
which he was regarded just prior to his re- 
tirement. His devotees called him the 
G. O. M.—‘* Grand Old Man.” Millions of 
his countrymen reversed this to M. 0. G.— 
“ Murderer of Gordon’’—and the fact that 
last Saturday the London police were kept 


busy turning away people with wreaths for 
Gordon’s statue marked ‘* Avenged at last,” 
and taking into consideration that the Brit- 
ish are not given to hysterical outbursts 
around public statues, is sufficient proof of 
the depth of feeling I indicated, and which 
is shared by this British writer. “H, W. 
P.’s” quotations are exactly similar to my 
statements, only in_ different language. 
Should President McKinley send “HH. W. 
P.” on a mission, he would first have to 
ask “H. W. P.” would he mind going, and 
when he had convinced him it was his duty 
to go Mr. McKinlev would be_ responsible 
for the after acts and safe conduct of “ H. 
W. P.” =Such was Gordon’s case. Mr. 
Gladstone sought him, convinced him, sent 
him, promised him support, cowardly aban- 
doned him, and just forty-eight hours too 
late Wolseley’s army got to Khartoum, 
“ Avenged at last!’’ Thank God. 
New York, Sept. 9, 1898. P. R. &. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE YANKEE. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

The reading of 2 paragraph in Sunday’s 
Times, announcing the arrival at Quaran- 
tine of the auxiliary cruiser Yankee, arouses 
within me a desire for informition (which 
you may be able to furnish) as io the some- 
what peculiar movements of this vessel 
within the past week or so; at least they 
are peculiar to a landlubber, who believes 
that it is the duty of the department of the 
Government to exercise economy in its 


operations. 

On Saturday, Aug. 27, the Yankee arrived 
at Quarantine with the New York Naval 
Reserves, brought home for mustering out. 
She remained here until Tuesday, Aug. 30, 
when she went to Philadelphia. On Friday, 


? 


Sept. 2, the reserves were sent back here by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, (the Governmen 
presumably having to pay their fare,) an 

yesterday the Yankee returns here. 

Can you tell me why this procedure oc- 
curred, and why the reserves were not mus- 
tered out here, and why they were taken to 
Philadelphia, and why they are not yet 
mat"set acute Sins wile Besnets’ haa 
not ye en e whole business 
strange look to A TAXPAYER. 

New York, Sept. 5, 1898. 


Capt, Miller of the Naval Militia says 
that the Yankee was ordered to Philadel- 
phia to take on another crew after the mili- 
tiamen should have been disbanded. The 
crew of the Columbia, which had been laid 
up at the League Island Navy Yard, was 
transferred to the Yankee. The militiamen 
were disbanded and paid off in Philadelphia, 
but have not yet received their discharge 
papers, which are expected from Washing- 
ton in a few days. 


A Plea for the Regulars. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

May I through your columns thank with 
all my heart “A Loyal American” for re- 
membering ‘‘our neglected regulars,” It 
has made me burn to read of the fight at 
La Guasimas as “the fight of the Rough 
Riders.” The regulars are the first to give 
fullest credit to the volunteers, and never 
will speak for themselves. The papers are 
clamoring for a parade of the Rough Rid- 
ers in New York, but I think there are 


many citizens with enough real appreciation 
of the regulars to wish to see them, too, 
oe praias. them in’ — seme Rages as 
y’s Terrors,” w whom they fough 
the fight of La Guasimas. “ “ag 
Although the regulars are no State’s darl- 
ing, they ought to be the Nation’s pride. 
And New York as the Empire City ought 
to be the first to clamor for a sight of 
them. Ww. 


Cold Spring, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1898. 


Another Day for Prayer. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

I am a faithful reader of your valuable 
paper, and am horrified when I read of the 
sufferings of our noble soldiers, who have 
sacrificed homes for their country, and are 
being so inhumanly treated. When a mother 
suffers an ignorant maid to care for her chil- 
dren, and under her care they become sick 


from neglect, whom do we censure? Not the 
maid, but the mother. It is in order now 
that Mr. McKinley appoint another day of 
prayer, and that he implore the people of 
the United States to ask the Lord to for- 
give him for the sorrow and suffering 
brought upon them and our once peaceful 
and happy country by himself and none 
other. The underlings are not responsible; 
they do his bidding. 1. 
Asbury Park, N. J., Sept. 8, 1898, 


Platt, Alger, Hanna, and McKinley. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Tom Platt, Alger, and Hanna—what a 
lovely trio! The President ought to be 
proud of them. On the surface of affairs, 
Platt, who was his enemy, has done him 
less damage than the others, who are his 


friends, Of course, Hanna stands by Alger 
—why not? Both are beneficiaries of bad 
Cabinet appointments. What has become 
of Janus-faced Bliss in the shuffle and deal? 
Wonder if down in his slippers his opinion 
of Platt has changed, or the Senator has 
moved his mind resu:ding the cccupant of 
the White House’ DUTCHMAN. 
New York, Sept. 9, 188.2. 


Canada Might Join the United States. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

If Jamaica may join Canada, cannot the 
latter join the United States with profit to 
itself and ourself, and Great Britain be 
recompensed by the United States turning 


the Philippines over to her? It strikes me 

this would be a grand solution of a difficult 

problem. OZONE PARK, 
Ozone Park, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1898. 


The Cuban Nationalist Party. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

On the twelfth page of to-day’s issue of 
your valued paper there appears a report of 
an interview had with me, in which my 
name and those of Sefior Estrada Palma 
and Mr. Horatio Rubens are mentioned in 
connection with the preliminary work for 
the organization of the Cuban Nationalist 
Party. Your reporter has no doubt deen 
misinformed. Neither Sefior Estrada Palma 
nor Mr. Horatio Rubens has, as far as I 


know, anything to do with the movement, 
and I.can say with all certainty that I am 
not associated with the for the purpose 
mentioned or for any other one. At the 
proper time the names of the gentlemen 
connected with the movement will be given 
to the public. I shall feel very much 
obliged by the publication of this letter. 
FIDEL G. PIERRA. 
New York, Sept. 9, 1898. 


Who Profits by It? 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Can you tell me who signed the contract 
that gave the Long Island Railroad the mo- 
nopoly of taking troops from, and supplies 
to, Montauk Point? Also, can you obtain 
and publish a copy of said contract? If 
not, why not? 

The Long Island Railroad has for years 
been a synonym for delay in transporta- 


tion. Montauk is accessible to boat traffic, 

as is proved by the landing of troops from 

transports, but removal of sick men by boat 

is made impossible by said contract. Who 

profits? A SOLDIERS’ FRIEND. 
New York, Sept. 8. 1898. 


NUGGETS. 


Not All Alike, 


‘“*Some men,” says the Manayunk Philoso- 
pher, ‘“‘won’t drink a drop; and, on the 
other hand, there are many who wont drop 
drink.’’—Philadelphia Record. 


All a Bluff. 


The Iowa has just taken about ten feet of 
water aboard through an open sea valve. 
As soon as peace is with us, the American 
warship begins her tantrums again. But we 
krow now it’s all a biuff.—Chicago Journal. 


Slender Support. 


‘“‘I’m willing to stand on my merits,” ex- 
claimed Willié Wishington. 

Miss Ceyenne looked at him thoughtfully 
and then exclaimed: “Mr. Wishington, 
have you ever had any experience as a 
tight-rope walker? ’’—Washirgton Star. 


Made It Harmonize. 


* You didn’t fasten ycur essay with a blue 
ribbon, as you usually do,” said the editor 
of the magazine. 

“No,” answered the contributor. ** My 
sense of harmony wouldn’t permit it. This 
is an article on the management of the war. 
I tied it with red tape.’-—Washington Star. 


A Needless Invention. 


“Tf I ever tackle anything in the line of 
inventions,’’ he said, “I shali endeavor to 
devise some scheme by which a person get- 
ting on an open street car can do it without 
sitting in the lap of the fellow who sticks to 
the outside seat.’’ 

“ Pshaw!’”’ she exclaimed, ‘do you want 
to spoil all the fun?”—Chicago Evening 
Post. 

: WELCOME. 

Florence Earle Coates in The Outlook. 
Come home! -The Land that sent you forth 
From East and West, from South and North, 
Looks wistfully beyond her gates, 
Extends her arms and waits—and waits! 


At duty’s call she stilled her woe; 

She smiled, through tears, and bade you go 
To face the death you would not shun. 
Brave hearts, return! Your task is done. 


Not as you journeyed come you back; 
A glory is about your track 

Of deeds that vanquished tyranny 
And set a tortured people free: 


Deeds, sprung of manhood’s finest grace, 
That envious Time will not efface; 

Deeds that proclaim a Nation’s worth, 
And crown the Land that gave them birth. 


America but walts to greet 

And bless you, kneeling at her feet, 
Your standards fair in honor furled, 
The proudest mother in the world! 


Come home! The Land that sent you forth 
From East and West, from South and North, 
Looks wistfully beyond her gates, 
Extends her arms and waits! 


. 


TALKS OPMONTAL 
Dr. William B. Pritchard of New. 


York Inspects Camp Wikoff 
and Makes a Report. 


Se 


FINDS GOOD AND BAD POINTS 


Good Water Supply in the First Place— 
Model Hospital Service and Delays 
That Cost Many Lives—Fearful 
Sufferings of Privates. 


‘“‘A True Pen Picture of Camp Wikoff” ts 
the title of an article specially prepared 
for the current number of The Medical 
News by Dr. William Broaddus Pritchard of 
this city. Dr, Pritchard prefaces his article 
with the statement that he visited Camp 
Wikoff, at Montauk Point, Sunday, Sept. 4, 
and spent the entire luay making observa- 
tions and investigations regarding the gen- 
eral situation, especially with reference to 
the health and comfort of the soldiers. He 
Says every possible facility for investiga- 
tion was accorded to him. 

In considering the natural conditions of 
Camp Wikoff, Dr. Pritchard found “an 
abundant water supply from a_ well, 
equipped with a modern pumping outfit, 
furnishing 700,000 gallons of pure water 
daily, which is distributed over the entire 
camp by a system which ts as near perfect, 
both mechanically and hygienically, as is 
possible of attainment. The camp is ace 
cessible to an unlimited base of supplies, 
with facilities for transportation by both 
land and water, the schedule time from 
New York City by train being less than four 
hours, and by boat not more than eight or 
ten. 

“The question as to the abandonment of 
Camp Wikoff,” says Dr. Pritchard, 
“hinges of course, as has been abundantly 
intimated in both the lay and medical press, 
upon the probable development of typhoid 
infection of the water supply. I discussed 
this aspect of the subject with Dr. Nicholas 
Senn, Col. Forwood, and Major Brown. In 
answer to my inquiry Dr. Senn stated that 
he had nothing further to add and nothing 
to withdraw from the opinions which he 
had already expressed on the subject, which 
have been widely, though not altogether 
correctly, disseminated through the lay, 
press. He believes that infection of the ex- 
isting water supply is absolutely inevitable. 
How long it will take for this to occur is 
largely a matter of conjecture. It may 
take a week, or three weeks; it may exist 
already, or occur within a day or two. The 
continuance of existing conditions makes it 
an absolute certainty sooner or later. In 
this opinion Col. Forwood concurred. 


Thinks Typhoid Unavoidable. 


“ This infection of the camp with typhoid 
fever is not in any way a reflection upon 
the wisdom or skill exhibited in selecting 
this camp. Typhoid fever, to a greater or 
less extent, is an inevitable accompaniment 
of all military camps. The United States 
Army records will show that even two or 
three companies in garrison for as long as a 
year will lose one or two men from typhoid 
fever. The larger the camp the greater the 
proportionate number of typhoid cases. 

“Col. Forwood does not believe that the 
official water supply of Camp Wikoff is at. 
present infected, and he further believes 
that the geologic conformation of the strata 
met in boring the well used is such as is 
most favorable to the preservation of the 
purity of the water. 

“TI was greatly pleased to learn in this 
connection from Col. Forwood that the im- 
pression created by the lay press that the 
regular army medical officers are not in 
agreement with Dr. Senn in his opinion as 
to the danger of a typhoid epidemic is ab- 
solutely false; on the contrary, he and Dr. 
Senn are in exact and harmonious accord 
on this subject. 

With regard to the landing of soldiers at 
Camp Wikoff from transports, Dr. Pritchard 
says: 

“A lookout watches for an_ expected 
transport. As soon as the vessel is sighted 
in the offing, Dr. Magruder goes out and 
boards and inspects her. All passengers to 
be landed are put through an elaborate 
routine of disinfection, which process in- 
cludes, of course, all equipments, clothing, 
and, indeed, everything which is to be 
brought on shore. A specially designated 
medical officer is then notified that the. 
transport is ready to be unloaded, being 
notified at the same time of the number of 
sick on board. This medical officer is sup- 
posed to remain on duty at the dock and 
superintend the landing of the sick, pro- 
viding fresh milk, soup, necessary drugs ang 
stimulants, as well as stretchers and am- 
bulances. An officer from the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department is also on duty here. 
These sick men are carried at once to the 
detention hospital. Not knowing exactly 
when a transport is to arrive or how many 
sick are on board, each arrival involves a 
special order for supplies, ambulances, &c., 
through various channels, with all the cum<- 
brous details of red-tape routine, involving 
invariably some delay. 


Delay That Cost Lives. 


“Such delay, together with inefficiency in 
providing for the situation, has cost more 
than one life, one pour fellow recently dy- 
ing on the dock for the lack of a stretcher 
and a little whisky. If the medical officer 
in charge had had on his person for this 
poor fellow’s use one-tenth of the whisky 
which he had in his person, one life at least 
could have been saved. 

“Tt is self-evident, of course, that sick 
men in such quarters and under such cire 
cumstances should be landed as expeditious- 
ly as possible. Even an hour’s delay might, 
and often doubtless did, mean the death of 
aman. A due appreciation of this necessity 
should have led, one would think, to the 
observance of every precaution in order ta 
avoid delay, and yet, as a matter of fact, 
no vessel has been unloaded yet without 
the loss of several hours of valuable time 
unnecessarily. I myself was witness to this 
fact. The Roumania was sighted early 
Sunday morning in the bay. Dr. Magruder 
went out and boarded her. At 10 o’clock he 
notified the proper authority that the troops 
could be landed. It was 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon before she was brought to the 
dock. She had on board 660 soldiers, more 
than 200 of them sick. A part of the delay 
was due to slowness in filling the requisition 
for milk. This was not the fault of the 
officer in charge, however. Two hours more 
were lost mee for the medical officer, 
who was finally found, I was told, ale 
It was expected that all the soldiers would 
be landed by 10 o’clock that night. To 
some of them that ten hours’ delay meant 
death. 

Conduct of Some Officers. 

“In some reliably reported instances—one 
was mentioned to me specifically by an eye< 
witness—the landing of several hundred 
sick and starving men was delayed for 
hours by the inhumanity of the officers on 
poard in insisting that they be disinfected 
and allowed to land first. The Colonel of 
the regiment had to exercise his full au- 
thority to control a condition of almost 
open mutiny among his officers. There 
were, of course, brave, humane, and kindly 
officers—officers who gladly sacrificed their 
own comfort for the welfare of their men, 
They were, in fact, ina great majority, but 
the brutes were far too numerous for the 
honor and good name of our army. It is 
to be hoped that this particular matter will 
occupy the closest attention of the proper 
investigating authorities. If one-tenth of 
what 1 was told is true, and I have no rea- 
son to doubt one word of it, more than one 
Sficer, regular and volunteer, should have 
his straps torn from his shoulders and hig 

" broken. 

*WThe sufferings and hardships of privates 
on these transports, as seen by eye-wit- 
nesses wno told me of them, almost exceed 
the limits of human belief. Ships have com 

in, notably the Mobile and Catonia, loade 

with desperately sick men piled like bag- 
gage in the hot, stifling hold, with only 
army rations for food and not enough of 
that; rotten water, no medicines, and not 
even a Surgeon in attendance, while the ofe 
ficers, to their everlasting shame and dise 
grace be it said, have come in healthy, 
well-kept, and attended by servants, fed on 
the best food, including fresh beef and 
vegetables, and with not only water, but im 
some instances ice. My informant, who 
mentioned only what he saw, told me that 
no less than sixteen cases of insanity haa 
been noted by him among the returning 
soldiers due to suffering and starvation, 
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GUNS TRAINED ON GANDIA | KiNG OF KOREA’S PROTECTOR. 


Another Bombardment of the City 
Threatened, and Martial 
Law Proclaimed. 


—_—_—_—_—-S- 


TURKISH TROOPS MUST LEAVE 


Admirals Will Recommend Their Re- 
moval from the Island, and the 
British Admiral Wants All 
Mussulmans Disarmed. 


ATHENS, Sept 9.—News was received 
here from Candia this afternoon that an- 
other bombardment was imminent, 

The fires continue. Four hundred deaths 
@re already reported. 

Martial law has been proclaimed. 


CANBA, Island of Crete, Sept. 9.—The 
‘Admirals of the foreign powets, replying to 
the protests of the Cretan Executive Com- 
mittee against the recent massacres, have 
@eclared that they will recommend that 
their respective Governments solve the 
question definitely by the removal of the 
Turkish troops from the Island of Crete 
and the appointment of a Governor to be 
@elected by the powers. 

At the request of the Admirals, the Cretan 
Executive Committee has succeeded in in- 
ducing the Christian insurgents in Candia 
to retire outside the cordon. 

The Admirals have requested the powers 
to send a battalion each to reinforce the 
international garrison. 

The British Admiral, it is said, has de- 
manded the disarmament of the Mussul- 
mane. 

Djevad Pasha, the Turkish military com- 
mandant, declares that he has given the 
Turkish military authorities at Candia 
strict instructions to assist in maintaining 
order. He declares that the Bashi Bazouks 


are responsible for the recent outbreaks. 

To-day twenty-one additional bodies of 
Christians were discovered under smolder- 
ing ruins at Candia. 


ATROCITIES BY BASHI BAZOUKS. 


LONDON, Sept. 10.—The Athens corre- 
gspondent of The Daily Mail says: 

“Horrible stories of atrocity are told by 
the refugees from Candia. They say the 


Bashi Bazouks cut open the bodies of their 
Christian victims on the first day of the 
outbreak and threw the entrails into the 
flames of the burning houses. 

“They hurled the British Vice Consul 
bodily into the flames, shouting ‘ Now let 
the English come and help him.’ ” 


CANDIA, Sept. 9.—The daughter of the 
Massacred English Vice Consul, with her 
baby, has disappeared. It is supposed that 
both have been massacred. 


Italjan Warship Ordered to Crete. 


ROME, Sept. 9.—The Messaggero an- 


mounces that the Italian cruiser Lombardia, 
with 320 men, has been ordered to Candia. 


THE FALL OF LI HUNG CHANG. 


Excites Little Surprise in Pekin—Yu 
Lu, Late Viceroy-Elect of Sze 
Chuen, His Successor. 


LONDON, Sept. 10.—The Pekin corre- 
epondent of The Times, telegraphing Thurs- 
day, says: 

“Li Hung Chang still retains his position 
as Senior Grand Secretary, but, anticipating 
dismissal, he will probably resign. His re- 
moval from the Tsung-Li-Yamen excites lit- 
tie surprise in view of the publication of the 
terms of the Lu-Han railway contract. The 
negotiations were conducted by him, and he 


deceived the Tsung-Li-Yamen regarding the 
true nature of the terms. 

“It is not known whether Russia will ac- 
quiesce in the removal of the main instru- 
ment of Russian aggressiveness at Pekin, 
but it is believed that Li, having served his 
end, will be abandoned. 

“His successor in the Tsung-Li-Yamen 
fs Yu Lu, a Manchu, late Viceroy-elect of 
the Province of Sze-Chuen.” 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE IN CHINA. 


LONDON, Sept. 10.—The Pekin corre- 
Bpondent of The Daily Mail says a New 


York syndicate has obtained a concession 
for a railway between Canton and Han- 
kow, a treaty port on the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
about 700 miles from the sea. 


BRITISH REDISTRIBUTION BILL. 

LONDON, Sept. 10.—The Daily Chronicle 
this morning says it understands that the 
Government intends to introduce a redistri- 


bution bill specially aimed at reducing the 
Irish representation. 

Mr. Chamberlain, the Secretary for the 
Oolonies, is represented as “ strongly in fa- 
vor of the plan.” 


LITTLE GERMAN PRINCE ILL. 


BERLIN, Sept. 9.—Prince August Wil- 
helm, the fourth son of Emperor William, 
is suffering from diphtheria. 

The younger children have been removed, 
and the Empress alone remains at the new 
palace with the patient. 


Prince August Wilhelm is ten years old, 
having been born at Potsdam on Jan. 26, 


1887. He holds the rank of Lieutenant in 
the First Regiment of Foot Guards. 


SHEIKS SUBMIT TO KITCHENER. 


KHARTOUM, Sept. 5—(Delayed in trans- 
mission.)—An interesting ceremony took 
place to-day, when the Sirdar, Gen. Sir 
Herbert Kitchener, on visiting the Khalifa’s 
arsenal, found drawn up outside a hundred 
of the principal sheiks of the city, who 


tenderel submission and promises of al- 
legiance. 
mong them were many old rulers of Sou- 
dan departments that had been reduced by 
the Mahdists, numerous Turks, and Egyp- 
tians who were officers in the army of 
aa cn tt ee att the battle of 
-Obe n November, 1883, and th 
doctor of Gen. Gordon, ahaa 


BRITANNIC MAIL ROBBERIES. 


LONDON, Sept. 9.—J. W. Jago, formerly 
chief officer of the White Star “Line steamer 
Britannic, and John Kynaston, who was 
third officer of the same steamer, were for- 


mally committed for trial to-day at the 
Bow Street Police Court, charged with rob- 
bing the mails on board the Britannic. 

The prisoners were remarfded on Friday 
last, when counsel for the British Post 
Office made a statement taken from a con- 
fession which he said had been made b 
Kynaston, detailing the manner in which 
the robberies were carried out. 


BRITISH WEST INDIAN CRISIS. 


KINGSTON, Jamaica, Sept. 9.—The con- 
ference of West Indian representatives at 
the Island of Barbados passed a resolution 
formally demanding aid from the British 
Home Government, as a matter of right, as 
being the only available remedy for the in- 
dustrial crisis, and also demanded the 
adoption of measures either for the exclu- 


sion of bounty-fed sugar from the English. 


market or the enforcement of countervail- 
ing duties. 

No ultimatum looking to American annex- 
ation was adopted, though the question 
Was incidentally discussed as a_ possible 
future contingency to offset Cuban and 
Puerto Rican competition in the American 
market, should Great Britain conclusively 
refuse the relief demanded. 

The question of annexation to Canada 
Was not mentioned, and the Jamaican dele- 
gate, in an interview, declares that, while 
annexation to the United States is improb- 

e, the transference of the British est 
islands to Canada is impracticable, 
promising no relief. 


Clarence R. Greathouse, His American 
Adviser, Recruits a Body Guard 
of Foreigne?s. 


LONDON, Sept. 9.—A dispatch to a news 
agency from Shanghai says that Clarence 
R. Greathouse, the American adviser of the 
King of Korea, has recruited a strong force 
of foreigners at Shanghai, to act as a body- 
guard of the King, who is said to be afraid 
to trust the Koreans. 


Clarence R. Greathouse, who is a Ken- 
tuckian by birth, was appointed to Tokio 


as Consul General in President Cleveland's 
first Administration. In 1890 he went to 
Korea, where he tngratiated himself with 
the King, and was soon made head of the 
Post Office, and later on, Foreign Counsel- 


or. 

He held this position until last March, 
when it was announced that he had with- 
drawn from office. 

Mr. Greathouse was in California in 1870, 
and made a reputation there as a lawyer. 
For several years he was editor of The 
San Francisco Examiner, 


MR. ASQUITH FOR AN ENTENTE. 


LONDON, Sept. 9.—Herbert Henry As- 
quith, Liberal member of Parliament for 
East Fife, and former Home Secretary, ad- 
dressing the electors of St. Monance this 
evening, expressed his gratification at the 
movement for an entente with the United 
States, and acknowledged Lord Salisbury’s 
“ great services in promoting it. a 

“Nor should we forget,” he added, “ the 
valuable influence of the American Ambas- 
sador in the same direction. 

With reference to the growth of the 
United States as a naval and military 
power, Mr. Asquith said he believed, para- 
doxical as it might seem, that the more 
points of contact Great Britain had with 
America the fewer would be the points of 
collision. : 

Mr. Asquith expressed his keen sorrow for 
the death of Hubert Howard, the war cor- 
respondent of The Times, who was killed 
at Omdurman, referring to him as a per- 
sonal friend. 


THE DREYFUS CASE. 


PARIS, Sept. 9.—There is a lull in the 
Dreyfus affair. It is believed that the real 
difficulty in the way of revision is that the 
only documents really relied upon are those 
said to have been obtained illicitly from a 


foreign embassy, and the Government is be- 
ainsi to doubt the authenticity of these. 

A semi-official note issued to-day denies 
that any foreign Government has made any 
sort of communication to the French Gov- 
ernment relative to the Dreyfus affair. 

This disposes of the statement made yes- 
terday by the Rome Tribuna, which assert- 
ed that Count von Munster, the German 
Ambassador at Paris, had informed the 
French Foreign Minister, M. Delcassé, that 
the letters purporting to have passed be- 
tween Emperor William and Dreyfus were 
fcrgeries and that, in case of their use in 
an eventual trial, he (von Munster) had 
been instructed to demand his passports. 


STEPHAN MALLARME DEAD. 


PARIS, Sept. 9.—Stephan Mallarmé, the 
well-known essayist and poet, is dead. 


Since the death of Paul Verlaine two years 
ago, Stephane Mallarmé has been generally 


recognized as the head of the French dé- 
ecadent littérateurs, although it is admitted 
even by many of his admirers that his poet- 
ry lacks the veritable inspiration of the 
muse, flashes of which not infrequently il- 
lumine the verse of Verlaine. 

He was born in Paris in 1842, and for sev- 
eral years taught English in various lycees 
and colleges. His reputation as a writer be- 
gan with his clever translation of the poems 
of Poe, published in 1875, and for some 
years past by his queer and often incompre- 
hensible phraseology, combined with a fine 
disregard of the laws of prosody, he has held 
a high position among the decadents. ‘“ Div- 
agitions,” published in 1896, is regarded as 
the best of his recent works. Among his 
other works are ‘“ Poésies,” ‘* Pagos,’”’ 
“Vers et Prose,” ‘“ Vathols,” “La Mu- 
mque et les Lettres,” ‘“ Villiers de I'Isle- 
Adam.” 

Unlike Verlaine, Mallarmé was no bohe- 
mian, in the Latin Quarter and Montmartre 
acceptation of the term. The finest work 
of the author of “ Parallélement ”’ was done 
in a café—the only “home” he really had 
in his later years—between two absinthes, 
or in a hospital bed, between twinges of 
rheumatism from which he suffered atroci- 
ously. 

Mallarmé did not court the divine muse, 
through the intermediary of the insidious 
‘““muse verte.” Nor did he live in a café. 
He occupied small but ~~ rooms at 89 
Rue de Rome, where on Friday evenings 
his friends met, ostensibly to discuss the 
latest school or phase of poetry or prose, 
but in reality to listen to Mallarmé talk. 
He was a wonderful conversationalist, and 
could talk eloquently on any subject from 
the latest law concerning the speed of bi- 
cycles to the most recent movement in the 
school of sympolical poets to whose group 
he had been accused of belonging. 


No Revolution in Peru. 


LIMA, Peru, Sept. 9.—President Pierola 
authorizes a denial of the reports of revo- 


lutionary conditions in Peru. A few isolat- 
ed groups of marauders have caused dis- 
turbances in some quarters, but they are 
now virtually crushed. 


ST. PETERSBURG FLOWER SHOW. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture has re- 
ceived through the Department of State a 


communication from Count Cassini, Rus- 
sian Ambassador, stating tfiat the Imperiai 
Russian Horticultural Society will hold an 
International Horticultural Exposition in 
St. Petersburg in May, 1899. 

The United States is invited to take part 
in the expos‘tion by sending exhibits and 
special Commissioners to prepare the Amer- 
ican section. Lxhibits of foreign exhibitors 
duly accredited will not be subject to cus- 
toms inspection at the Russian frontier. 

Privy Counseler Fischer von Waldheim, 
Director of the Imperial Botanical Garden 
at St. Petersburg has charge of the foreign 
sections of the exposition with the func- 
tions of President, and all inquiries relative 
to the exposition should be addressed to 
bim. 


THEATRICAL GOSSIP. 


Wellington Putnam, who is a member of 
the Faculty of the American Academy of 
the Dramatic Arts, has been appointed in- 
structor of elocution in Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

A. J Friedman of London, the baritone 
and vocal instructor, and pupil of Lampuer- 
ti and Stockhausen, has been engaged by 
Alexander Lambert, director of the New 
York College of Music. 

Rehearsals for the production of ‘ The 
Christian,” in which Miss Viola Allen stars 
the coming season, are actively going on. 
The play before its first presentation in 
Washington at the National Theatre Sept. 
°6 will have been in most careful rehearsal 
for five weeks. 

Mr. Pain, appreciating the fact that the 
schools will open later than usual this year, 
and that thousands of school children have 
been in the country all Summer and have 
not had an opportunity to see the “ Fall of 
Manila,” has decided not to close his fire- 
works amphitheatre at Manhattan Beach 
until next Saturday. 

In honor of the fiftieth performance of 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy” at the Casino, 
which is to take place next Wednesday 
night, the management will attire the 
chorus in an entirely new set of costumes. 
A new ballet of a more patriotic air than 
the one originally presented will be intro- 
duced at the finale of the first act. 


The Alice Neilson Opera Company, after 
rehearsing in this city for many weeks in 
Victor Herbert’s new opera, “‘ The Fortune 
Teller.” will leave for Toronto, Canada, to- 
day and prepare themselves for the opening 
which will take place either Tuesday or 
Wednesday night of next week instead of 
Monday night, as first contemplated, 


A new three-act musical cormique entitled 
“ Wine, Woman, and Song,” written by Ed- 
ward Corbett, will be produced for the first 
time next Kipeebeng night at Hartford. The 
travesty concerns Rip Van Winkle and his 

rogeny, resuming their careers where 


off. The play w 


the week beginning Sept. 19. 


After rehearsing his company the entire 
afternoon yesterday at the Fifth Avenue 


Theatre in “The Royal Box,” which opens . 


its season to-night, Charles Coghlan said 
regarding his new play not yet named, and 
which he labored over during the Summer 
at his country home, that he considered it 
the best work he had done as a playwright. 
He said it was now completed, and spoke in 
most enthusiastic terms of it. He thought 
in fact, that it even excelled his version o 
Dumas’s “ Kean,” or “The Royal Box.” 
There are thirty-two speaking parts in the 
lay, and it will be produced some time in 
anuary. 


ashington asving and Dion Boucicault left : 
ill be produced for the first | 
time in this city at the Grand Opera House | 
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Its Form Is to be Modeled Upon 
that of Existing Territories. 


LABORS OF THE COMMISSION 


Islands to be Divided Into Municipal 
Districts—Pearl Harbor as a Naval 
Station—The Proposed Cable. 


HONOLULU, Sept. 3.—It will be the 
“Territory of Hawaii.’ That is the name 
which the Annexation Committee has de- 
cided to recommend to Congress. This will 
be preserved in the political nomenclature 
of the United States as the distinctive ori- 
gin of this part of the Union. 

The form of the Government will be mod- 
eled on that of existing Territories. There 
will be no further departures from this than 


local conditions and National political con-- 


siderations make necessary. The ultimate 
possibility of Statehood will not be barred. 


There will be no District of Columbia or 
Alaska form of Government proposed, 

Local self-government will be given 
through the extension of the municipal idea. 
The islands will be divided into municipal 
districts, having control, under restrictions, 
of purely local affairs. Honolulu, for in- 
stance, will be a —— district empbrac- 
ing the whole of the Island of Oahu. Ha- 
wali may be divided into two districts, and 
Molokai, Lanai, and Niyhau may be at- 
tached to some other municipal district. 

The question of a territorial Legislature 
has been fully settled. There probably will 
be one, but with limited powers. All the at- 
tributes of sovereignty, however, will be ex- 
ercised by the National Government of the 
United States. The people of Hawali will 
be called on to consider themselves Ameri- 
cans, looking to the National Government 
az a sourze of National power. 

In local affairs tney will have the oppor- 
tunity of exercising the highest attribute 
of American citizenship—local self-govern- 
ment. The form of government the com- 
mittee will recommend will be one calculat- 
ed to do away with the associations of na- 
tional importance which have grown up in 
the last eighty or ninety years, and to cre- 
ate associations and the feeling of union 
with the United States of America. 


Model for Puerto Rico, 


It is pretty clear from what has been said 
by members of the committee that, in 
framing a form of Government for the isl- 
ands, they have also been charged by the 
Administration with forming a model which 
can be adopted in Puerto Rico and in other 
new possessions the war has brought to the 
United States. 

The committee is trying to so shape its 
work as to be able to conclude its labors 
Sept. 20. The visiting members will, in that 
case, be able to return to the mainland by 
the steamer of the 23d of September. This 
will be in plenty of time for the prompt 

resentation of the bill which will be 
crafted immediately after the opening of 
Congress. 

The Commissioners visited Pearl Harbor 
on Sept. 1. Admiral, Miller, who is thor- 
oughly informed as to Pearl Harbor from a 
naval point of view, pointed out the ad- 
vantages which originally induced the 
United States to secure concessions there 
for a naval! station. Prof. Alexander point- 
ed out the geological structure and the im- 
provements that will be needed to make it 
an ideal naval rendezvous. 


The Proposed Cable. 


The Pacific cable may go around Hono- 
lulu. A shorter route by way of Alaska has 
been figured on. Gen. A. S. Hartwell said 


to-day: 

‘* By the last mail I received communica- 
tion from the company concerning the cable. 
Gen. Scrymser writes me that his company 
is annoyed at the delay. required by the 
clause in the Hawaiian contract, which 
gives the Secretary of State six months in 
which to signify his approval or disapproval 
of the contracts. e states that he has had 
some correspondence with Secretary Day on 
the matter and has asked him to come to a 
final conclusion at as early a date as con- 
venient. 

“In the early part of the year the Secre- 
tary had expressed his disapproval] of any 
contract being entered into at this end, and 
it was in consequence of his oo oe 
the condition was inserted in the Hawaiian 
contract requiring the approval of the Sec- 
retary of State. I am now informed the 
answer of Secretary Day has been received 
to the effect that owing to his relationship 
to Col. Spalding he has taken no part in the 
affair; that he would hand it over entirely 
to his assistant, Mr. Moore. However, I 
have no doubt that Secretary Day will not 
hesitate to inform the company of his in- 
tention on the contracts. 

“If the company shall not avail itself of 
the Hawalian contract it contemplates 
adopting the shorter Alaska route. Gen. 
Scrymser writes me that a cable with a 
landing in Alaska, thence to Japan, con- 
necting with the established lines to China, 
Manila, and Australia could be built for less 
than $5,000,000, as against $12,000,000 via 
the Hawaiian Islands.”’ 


Clash Over Military Quarters. 


There is a clash here between Col. Barber 
and the Hawaiian Government over mili- 
tary quarters. The Hawaiian Government, 
as it is known, at the end of August, with- 


drew its garrison of troops from the execu- 
tive buildings and grounds. It was deemed 
that with the presence of United States 
troops at Honolulu there was no more need 
of troops to guard the public buildings. 

The paid militia of Hawaii simply went 
out of existence. In the meantime the Ha- 
waiin Government had informed the United 
States representatives after the 3lst of Au- 
gust it would not be responsible for the 
military courtesies of this port. 

The American authorities then signified 
their intention of occupying the late Ha- 
waiian military headquarters, including the 
barracks under the Executive Buildings and 
the officers’ quarters in the bungalow. To 
this intention the Hawaiian Government ob- 
jected. It claimed that the buildings and 
grounds vacated by its military are purely 
civil in their character and their purposes 
entirely related to the administration of 
Hawaiian affairs. 

In speaking of the trouble, Attorney Gen- 
eral Smith said: 

“There is no friction now, nor has there 
been any. The-matter has been discussed 
by Gen. Merriam, Col. Barber, and Minister 
Cooper. The military authorities would like 
to move one company into the quarters va- 
cated by Companies and F of the Nation- 
al Guard. and the officers would like to 
use the bungalow as their quarters. 

“The Government has objected to this for 
the reason that it is our earnest desire to 
keep the civil and <~regg 4 departments in 
future entirely- separate. ye desire to re- 
serve the Executive Building and grounds 
entirely for civil purposes, and to convert 
the basement of the building into the neces- 
sary offices as they may be required. 

‘We have proposed that Col. Barber be 
given an office in the Bungalow and the 
men may be quartered in the other bar- 
racks. We have offered to assist Col. Bar- 
ber in securing any quarters he may desire, 
but we are anxious to disassociate the mili- 
tary from the Executive Building and re- 
serve it for civil officers. There has been 
no demand or refusal to comply with any 
demand, as has been reported. The matter 
has beer discussed, and a decision has been 
reached.” 

It is the present intention to send the 
United States steamship Philadelphia back 
to San Francisco very soon, as Admiral 
Miller, having completed the mission on 
which he was sent by the United States 
Government, is anxious to return. It is close 
to his time of retirement from active serv- 
ice, and besides that Mrs. Miller is in San 
Francisco awaiting him. 

Various officers of the Philadelphia are so 
sure that their ship will return to this port 
after landing Admiral Miller in San Fran- 
cisco that they are making arrangements 
for that purpose. In fact the Philadelphia 
is the only ship available for duty here. 

Yuchida, the Japanese Consul to Hono- 
lulu, arrived by the Copti last night. He is 
accredited as Minister to the Republic of 
Hawali, although arrangements have been 
made for the proper acknowledgment of 
his credentials at Washington. 

The transport Scandia arrived from San 
Francisco this morning. 


Cabmen’s Rights at the Park. 


Farrell Gallagher, a cabman, thirty-eight 
years of age, of 986 First Avenue, was ar- 
rested Thursday, charged with violating the 


rules of the Park Department in taking his 
stand at the curb on Fifth Avenue, near 
the Park. Gallagher, when arraigned hefora 
Magistrate Olmsted ge ang sald that he 
had a license from the city to drive a wiv 
and thought it was sufficient without get- 
ting a permit from the Park Board. The 
case went over until Tuesday, when the 
jurisdiction of the Park Board over the 
territory in question will be argued. The 
Central Park Hackmen’s Association, as a 
result of Gallagher’s arrest, met last night 
at 924 Seventh Avenue to protest against 
the action of President Clausen of the Park 
Commission in issuing permits to twelve 
cabmen and refusing them to all others. 
One hundred hack owners were present, and 
many vigorous speeches were made. At the 
meeting a large sum of money was sub- 
scribed to carry to the higher courts, if 
| mecessary, Gallagher’s case. 
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(GOVERNMENT FOR HAWAII! NEWPORT HOTEL BURNED. / QLD FENCING MASTER DEAD 


‘| Ocean House, on Bellevue Avenue, 

Completely Destroyed by Fire Yes- 

terday—Casino Slightly Injured. 

NEWPORT, R. L., Sept. 9.—The Ocean 
House, one of the largest and best-known 
hotels on the Atlantic Coast and the centre 
of attraction to visitors in the city for over 
half a century, was burned to the ground 
this afternoon. Sparks fell all over the 
thickly settled portion of the city and 
caused three or four roof fires on buildings 
along Bellevue Avenue, principally at the 
Casino. None of them caused very much 
damage. 

The Ocean House was owned by Henry J. 
Barbey of New York, and was. valued at 
$100,000. The hotel was built entirely of 
wood and was four stories in height, with a 
frontage on Bellevue Avenue of nearly 200 
feet, while two wings, also four stories in 
height, extended back for nearly the same 
distance. In one of these wings was the 
dining room, but the heating and cooking 
were conducted in a brick building a short 
distance away from the main portion of the 
hotel. ; 

The fire was first discovered about 2:30 
o’clock by an employe, who saw smoke is- 
suing from a window in the fourth story of 
the dining room wing. This story was 
used entirely as servants’ quarters, and 
nearly 200 who occupied rooms lost all their 
effects. An alarm was at once sounded, fol- 
lowed a few minutes later by a general 
alarm calling every piece of fire apparatus 
in the city to Bellevue Avenue. 

By 2:45 the most fashionable street in 
Newport was filled with puffing engines and 
a tremendous crowd of cottagers and other 
citizens. The fire spread with wonderful 
rapidity, so that one hour after it was dis- 
covered every portion of the hotel was in 
flames. Nearly all the guests were in the 
hotel, many having just finished luncheon 
when the alarm came. They were therefore 
enabled to save many of their valuables and 
a number had the good luck to get out their 
—— effects. The large safe in the of- 

ce, which contained many valuables, was 
closed soon after the fire started, but at 


10 o’clock to-night it was still in the smould- 
ering ruins, too hot to handle. 


Soldier Has Narrow Escape. 


While the fire was in its early stages 
William K. Vanderbilt. Jr., William Burden, 
and Swimming Master Boyer of Bailey’s 
Beach, chanced to be in the neighborhood, 
and running into the burning structure 
brought from the fifth story one of the serv- 
ants who had become hysterical from fright, 
After this they continued doing effective 


work until the heat dreve even the rubber- 
coated firemen from their stations. 

Mrs. R. H. Heidenheimer and her niece, 
Miss Heidenheimer, of New York, were en 
route home from Boston and had arrived in 
the early forenoon. They were on the cliffs 
when the fire started, and by the time they 
arrived on the scene the hotel was in ruins. 
They lost everything save the clothing they 
wore. In an alligator valise which was in 
their room was a large sum of money and 
jewels, which have not yet been recovered. 
The Consul General of Portugal at New 
York managed to save his effects in a trunk 
which was thrown on the lawn in front of 
Duncan’s establishn.ent opposite the hotel. 

Charles Ernest Shoeber, a New York 
newspaper man who was at the hotel, found 
Mrs. Mary A. Abbott of New York hyster- 
ical in her apartments. He removed her to 
a place of safety and saved her jewels and 
personal effects, while he lost everything. 
The people of Newport, headed by Daniel 
B. Fearing, are taking up a Collection for 
the hotel servants. 

Three privates and one Corporal from the 
Forty-seventh New York Volunteers, at 
Fort Adams, rushed into the burning build- 
ing, believing they heard cries for help, and 
hunted about the second floor until the heat 
was so intense that they were compelled to 
make a hasty retreat. All but the Corporal 
escaped by the main stairway. The Corporal 
was forced to the window and jumped to 
the veranda below, some 50 feet, on a pile 
of mattresses, sustaining a broken ankle. 
His comrades rescued the American flags 
as the flames were about to destroy them, 
and these were taken back to Fort Adams 
as relics. 

On the ground floor of the hotel, in a suite 
occupied by Wairen Leland, Jr., the mana- 
ger of the hotel, was his aged mother, who 
for some time had. been confined by severe 
illness to her bed. Within a few minutes 
after the fire broke out Mrs. Leland was 
taken carefully out of the burning building 
and sent to the Newport Hospital in an am- 
bulance. Mr. Leland was in New York, but 
his corps of assistants made every effort to 
save as much of the furniture as possible. 

By 5 o’clock the hotel was in ruins. The 
loss is about $100,000, and the insurance in 
force $30,000, a similar policy having just 
lapsed. ‘The furniture and much of the in- 
terior fittings wera the property of the Le- 
lands and were fully insured. 

The Ocean House was built in 1842, be. 
two vears after it was destroyed by fire. 
year later it was rebuilt as a three-story 
structure, but additions were made to it up 
to ten or fifteen years ago. It was under 
the management for many years of the 
Weaver family of New York, who, at the 
same time, had charge of the Everett 
House in that city. Four years ago the Le- 
land Hotel Company took charge and had 
managed the hotel ever since. 


SOCIETY AT NEWPORT. 


Willing Spencer Gives a Dinner to 
John CC. Livermore—Work of 
the Relief Association. 


NEWPORT, Sept. 9.—Willing Spencer en- 
tertained at dinner last evening in honor of 
John C. Livermore, whose engagement to 
Miss Brooks was announced Tuesday. The 
guests included H. O. Havéemeyer, Jr., John 
R. Livermore, Reginald Brooks, A. G. Van- 
derbilt, William Whitehouse, W. Kountze, 
William Stackpole, second, Van Renssaeler 
King. Potter Palmer, Jr., E. T. Gwin, and 
Cc. H. Hatch. 

Something like $1,663 was recently sub- 
scribed here for the relief of the soldiers at 
Montauk Point, by the Newport branch of 
the Rhode Island Sanitary and Relief Asso- 
ciation. Among the subscribers were Mrs. 
Charles Warren Lippint, Mrs. Benjamin 
Thaw, Gordon McKay, John G. Hecksher, 
Daniel B. Fearing, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Birney, Alden Swan, Mrs. Edwin Parsons, 


Mrs. John Clinton Gray, Miss Yardley, Ly- 
man Josephs, Jr., Mrs. George Henry War- 
ren, Mrs. W. Starr Miller, Mrs. Frank W. 
Andrews and Mrs. Barton Hopkins, 

Mrs. George J. Magill and the Misses Ma- 
gill have left for Montreal, where they will 
hereafter reside. 

Bishop White of Indiana, will officiate at 
Trinity Church Sunday. 

The Baroness De Wadener is registered 
at the Club Cottage. 

Mrs. Nevins is the guest of her daughter, 
Mrs. William T Bull, at Dudley Place. 

Prof. Alexander Agassiz read a paper be- 


fore the Town and Country Club at the” 


Casino this afternoon on “ The Fiji Island 
and Coral Reefs.” 

Senator George Peabody Wetmore and J. 
J. Van Alen are recent subscribers to the 
Newport Police Relief Association Fund, 

Mrs. C. H. Baldwin has forwarded to 
Mrs. Howard Walter, Chairman of the New- 
port branch of the Rhode Island Sanitary 
and Relief Association the sum of $75, that 
Mrs. Baldwin and some little girls collected 
to purchase cots for the sick soldiers. The 
names of the little ones are Beatrice Goe- 
let, Gladys Vanderbilt, Ruth Twombly, 
Edith Miller, Katharine Lawrence, and 
others. 

Mrs. Robert Goelet entertained at luncheon 
this evening. 

Col. J. J. Astor has returned from Wash- 
ington. 

F. E. Cowdin is registered at the Casino. 

Mrs. Henry Sloane will give a dance at the 
Golf Club to-morrow evening. 

Mrs. Grenville Winthrop and Miss Alice 
Grenville Winthrop of New York are at the 
New Cliff Hotel. 

Miss Grace and Miss Braman of Boston 
are the guests of Dwight Braman at the lat- 
ter’s Cliff Cottage. 

Mrs. A. Living8ton Mason will go to 
Washington on a mission relative to having 
convalescent soldiers brought here, 

Dr. and Mrs. Russell Bellamy have re- 
turned to-New York. 

Miss Margaret Edes of Washington is at 
the New Cliff Hotel. 

F. G. D’Hauteville will open his cottage 
the latter part of the month. 


PALESTINE CLOSED TO JEWS. 


Authorities There Ordered to Prevent 
Landing of Immigrants, 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9—The Turkish 
Legation issues the following statement: 
“The entrance into Palestine is formally 


prohibited to foreign Israelites and conse- 
quently the imperial Ottoman authorities 
have received orders to prevent the landing: 
of immigrant Jews in that province.” 


10, 
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Capt. Hippolyte Nicolas, in a Bout | 
- with a Friend, Succumbs to 
Heart Disease. 


HAD FASHIONABLE PUPILS 


In His Little Salle, They Founded the 
Fencers Olub—Capt. Nicolas for 
Seven Years Was Their In- 
structor—His Friend Held 
by the Police. 


Capt. Hippolyte Nicolas, ex-soldier of 
France, and for more than a score of years 
fencing master to the aristocracy of this 
land, has cried his last ‘“‘touché.” In a 
pleasant bout with a bosom friend at his 
picturesque salle at 27 West Forty-second 
Street yesterday afternoon the master was 
struck with a broken foil and his weak- 
ened heart ceased beating at the shock. Al- 
though there is every reason to believe 
death was due to natural causes, the sorrow- 
ing friend was placed under arrest by the 
police and held pending an official decision 
as to the cause of death. 

In the Fifth Avenue Hall, as the building 
where the fencing masters’ salle occupied 
the rear of the third floor, was called, 
Charles George Thiercelin, wno is thirty-six 
years old and resides temporarily at 125 
West Twenty-sixth Street, and Capt. Nico- 
las, took up the foils yesterday. The Cap- 
tain had exercise enough with his pupils, 
but teaching them the noble art was far 
d:fferent from calling forth his own skill 
and agility in its exercise, and for the few 
months that M. Thiercelin has been in this 
country, the bouts between the two had been 
a scurce of great enjoyment to the Captain. 
M. Thiercelin himself was a master at fence. 
In fact, the Captain admitted he was a lit- 
tle his superior, and the frequent tests of 
skill had enlivened the Captain, who was 
sixty-three years old, more than anything 
since his boyhcod days. 

With lightning thrust and withdrawal the 
two friends lunged and retreated. Then M. 
Thiercelin’s foil struck the Captain in the 


left shoulder. It broke off a few inches 
from the end, and the sharp end bored 
through the canvas shield and scratched 
deep into the Captain’s flesh. He fell to the 
floor, and his friend jn horror hastily called 
for Agnes Maston, the Captain’s housekeep- 
er, and ran to summon a physician. The 
@aptain was able to murmur a few words 
to his friend before he sank into uncon- 
sciousness. Michael Coyne, a policeman of 
the Fifty-first Street Precinct, was also no- 
tified, and rang for an ambulance from the 
Flower Hospital, 


Did the Shock Stop His Heart? 


While neither the physician summoned 
nor the ambulance surgeon would venture 
an opinion, it was evident they considered 
death due to heart failure following the 


slight shock of the trifling wound. Upon 
the Captain’s chest not a mark was visivla 
and the scratch on his left shoulder cotiid 
not have produced death: Coroner Bausch 
was notified and a guard was placed over 
the body. M. Thiercelin was taken to the 
Fifty-first Street Police Station, and held 
as a formality. He could not speak Eng- 
lish, but he protested in his native tongue 
his deep grief at the involuntary part he 
had played in the tragedy. 

Around the walls of the quaint fencing 
hall in which the two maitres d’armes met 
with such woeful result were hundreds of 
foils, masks, canvas guards, and@a curious 
collection of rusty broadswords, cutlasses, 
flint-lock muskets, smooth-bore muskets, 
and even rifles of modern date, the sum- 
mary of the fighting career of the former 
soldier. There were also rows on rows of 
pictures clipped from illustrated magazines 
showing scenes from foreign salles d’armes 
of note, depicting fair women and noble 
men engaged in mimic passages of arms, 
in which not lives, but hearts were lost. 

Other clippings there were that the Cap- 
tain with modest conceit had pasted upon 
his walls. They told the story of the dead 
fencing master in words of praise. On sev- 
eral of them were engravings of the Cap- 
tain in a younger day, showing a courteous, 
gallant Gaul, straight as an arrow, and 
keen of eye. The main points; of his life 
were there stated. He had been a fencing 
instructor in this city since 1876. Previous 
to this peaceful life he had been a soldier 
in the Crimean war, the war of 1859, and 
the war of 1870. It was in the little salle 
of the Captain, then on Sixth Aenue, that 
his pupils formed the now swell and exclu- 
sive Fencers Club. 


Origin of the Fencers Club. 


In referring to the formation of this club 
a notice from the pen of a sometime enthu- 
siastic fencer commented: “In all schools 


where amicable swordsmanship is cultivated 
schools of instruction in the exercise have 
frequently developed into clubs.” Another 
slip added: ‘*‘ The design which the founder 
of the club had at its foundation was to 
impart as far as possible a thorough knowl- 
edge of the art to its members, and to a 
great extent ignore the fanciful. Hence the 
pupils of Capt, Nicolas did not waste their 
time practicing thrusts against a wall, but 
from the first faced a lively antagonist.”’ 
It was thus that the Captain met his death. 

Among the twelve originators of the 
Fencers Club, pupils of Capt. Nicolas, were 
Charles De Kay, S. Montgomery Roosevelt, 
and Karrick Riggs. Some of the early 
members were W. W. Astor, J. Leslie Cot- 
tom, and M. M. Howland. On taking new 
quarters, they engaged Capt. Nicolas as 
instructor and superintendent, and for 
seven years after 1883, when the club was 
founded, he remained in his dual position. 

A framed and apparently highly treasured 
letter upon the wall of the Captain’s salle 
marks his turning into the Autumn of life 
and of his profession. It is couched in kind 
language, but it told the Captain his active 
days were over. It was a communication 
from the Executive Committee of the 
Fencers’: Club, saying that they had accept- 
ed his resignation with great regret, and 
that the club was ever mindful of and ac- 
knewledged with pleasure and with thanks 
the skillful, assidious, and uniformly cour- 

us way in which he had performed all 
obligations assumed by him toward the club 
since {t was organized. 

Of late years the Captain had subsisted 
on the returns from a few pupils. He lived 
in apartments at the rear of his hall. In 
his windows, which overlooked Forty-third 
Streets were boxes filled with foliage, plants, 
and twining vines. Over each of the four 
windowa.was the death mask in plaster of 
paris of some notables dear to the fencing 
master’s heart. For several years Capt. 
Nicolas had lived with only his housekeeper. 
His wife, known as Mme. Blanch, a milli- 
ner at Fifth Avenue and Thirty-sixth Street, 
had not dwelt with him for some time. 


MORE TELEPHONE BUILDINGS. 


The New York Telephone Company has 
decided to extend its facilities between 
Twenty-third Street and the Harlem River 
by erecting three new buildings, two of 


which will be centres of new exchange dis- 
tricts. The three new exchanges will be 
situated: One on East Twenty-ninth Street 
near Madison Avenue; one at Seventy-ninth 
Street and Third Avenue, and one on Eigh- 
ty-ninth Street near Columbus Avenue, The 
exchange on East Twenty-ninth Street, 
which will receive a geographical name not 
yet decided on, will serve a district taken 
partly from that of the Eighteenth Street 
exchange (at Eighteenth Street and Broad- 
way) and partly from that of the Thirty- 
eighth Street exchange (at West Thirty- 
eighth Street, between Broadway and Sixth 
Avenue.) ‘‘ Seventy-ninth ’” will replace the 

resent Seventy-ninth Street exchange at 

venty-ninth Street and Third Avenue. 
The exchange at West een ninth Street 
will be known as “ Riverside,’’ and will be 
the first of the three new offices to be put 
into service. 

The Harlem exchange is to have a new 
switchboard, of the type known as the relay 
common battery board, in which the calling 
and clearing-out signals are made not by 
drops, but by incandescent lamps. 


Legacy in Norway for A. Andersen. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9—The Consul at 
Christiania, Norway, has reported that one 
Andre Andersen has fallen heir to a sum 
of money from the estate of his. father, and 
that the property is now held <4 the pro- 
bate court of Nordre Helgeland, waiting 
the claimant. Mr. Andersen when last 
heard from was in the State of Washington. 


Lehigh Valley Excursion. 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad will run an 
excursion. to Mauch Chunk and Glen Onoko 
- ge leaving West Twenty-third Strect at 
7:50 A. M. and Cortlandt or Desbrosses 
Street and the Brooklyn Annex, foot of 
Fulton Street, at 8:15 A. M. Return tickets 
will be $1. 
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A FATAL ELEVATOR ACCIDENT. | 


——————- ~ 


| Au Errand Boy for E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Is Killed, 


William Tee, employed as an errand boy 
in the stationery and book store’of E. P. 
Dutton & Co., at 10 West Twenty-fourth 
Street, fell four stories through the elevator 
shaft yesterday afternoon, and received in- 


juries from which he died an hour later at 
the New York Hospital. ; 

Tee was riding uP on the elevator with 
the elevator man, omas Lawson, when at 
the fourth floor Lawson for some reason 
thought he had lost control of the eleva- 
tor, and said he could not stop it. Tee be- 
came frightened and oa onto a ledge 
about two teet wide tween the elevator 
shaft and the floor. The elevator went on 
to the sixth floor and was stopped. 

Tee st safely on the ledge, but he be- 
came dizzy, lost hts balance, and fell to the 
basement. His home was at 220 West Six- 
ty-ninth Street. 


WEATHER BUREAU TO BE MOVED 


Mr. Emery Will Be Domiciled in the 
American Surety Building. 


A lease for three rooms on the next to the 
top floor of the American Surety Building 
was signed yesterday for the Weather Bu- 
reau, which will be moved within a few 
weeks from its present quarters, in the 
tower of the Manhattan Life Building. For 
three years and a half, since the Manhattan 
Life Building was erected, the rooms in the 
tower have been used rent free. Former 
Forecaster Dunn was a friend of some offi- 


cer of the insurance company. When he 
left, the company promptly informed the 
Government that it must .pay something 
over $3,000 a year for the rooms. 

The moving of the bureau will take sev- 
eral weeks. Some of the apparatus will 
have to be duplicated so that observations 
can be carried on without any break. It is 
the intention of Mr. Emery to take ob- 
servations in both places for several days 
and get com ative readings, for use later. 
A short steel tower for the instruments will 
be erected on the roof of the new building. 
Mr. Emory would not say what the terms 
of the new lease are. 


BOARD OF CLASSIFICATION. 


Decisions were handed down by the Board 
of Classification of the United States Gen- 
eral Appraisers yesterday, as follows: 

Pellets labeled ‘‘ Pastilles de Reglisse,’’ im- 
ported by G. Handelbaum & Co., were assessed 
for duty as confectionery at 50 per cent. under 
Paragraph 212, and were claimed to be dutiable 
as extracts of licorice at 44% cents a pound under 
Paragraph 29. The protest was overruled. 

Preserved cranberries in glass jars and in kegs, 
imported by Tode & Co., were assessed for duty 
at 1 cent a pound, and 35 per cent. ad valorem 
under Paragraph 263. They were claimed to be 
dutiable at 2 cents a pound and 25 per cent. ad 
valorem under Paragraph 262. This claim was 
sustained, the board holding that the fruit, so 
long as it had not lost its identity as cran- 
berries, was dutiable as such whether green, 
ripe, dried, prepared, or preserved. The jars 
containing the berries were assessed at 40 per 
cent. ad valorem under Paragraph 99. 

English law reports imported by T. & J. W. 
Johnson & Co, of Philadelphia were assessed 
for duty at 25 per cent. under Paragraph 403, 
and were claimed to be entitled to free admission 
under Paragraph 621. The question in this was: 
Are law periodicals literature? The following 
definition of ‘‘ literature ’’ was quoted: ‘‘ Litera- 
ture is the portion of literary productions that 
excludes the positive sciences.’’ ‘‘ But we have 
no reason to suppose,’’ says the board, ‘ that 
the term is used in a restricted sense in the 
Tariff act. The provision, ‘ periodicals contain- 
ing current literature,’ in the Tariff act, might 
be fairly paraphrased to read ‘ periodicals con- 
taining reports of current events.’ ’’ The protest 
was sustained. 

In another case a portable oven was held to be 
exempt from duty as a tool of trade, under 
Paragraph 645. 


Buildings Burned at Ocean Grove. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., Sept. 9.—Fire 
started in J. A. Wainwright’s barn in Ocean 
Grove this afternoon, and owing to the poor 
facilities for fighting it, the flames spread 
to six other barns and four cottages on the 
block bounded by Benson, Whitefield, Peck, 
and Embery Avenues. The buildings, val- 
ued at from $20,000 to $30,000, were de- 
stroyed and a number of others were 
scorched, 


Aldermen Ask for Special Meeting. 


Twenty-five members of the Board of Al- 
dermen signed a petition yesterday for a 
special meeting of the board to be held next 


Tuesday. The board at its last meeting ad- 
journed to Oct. 4. The petitioners wish to 
meet at an earlier date to pass a resolution 
for the appointment of a commission of 
eight members to codify the building laws. 
The petition will be presented to President 
Woods. 


DEATH LIST OF A DAY. 


Philip M. 


Philip M. Millspaugh, a member of the 
Produce Exchange, and President of the 
Manhattan Oil Company, at 51 Front Street, 
died on Thursday, in his seventieth year, at 
Greenwood Lake, where he had gone on 
one of his weekly fishing excursions. Mr. 
Millspaugh, who was born in this State, 
entered a Henry Street refinery when a lad, 


and rose through every branch of the es- 
tablishment until he reached the counting 
house of the firm. He afterward became 
general manager and President of the 
Manhattan Oil Company. Mr. Millspaugh 
is survived by his widow and four 
children. Funeral services will be held 
at his late home, 26 West One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-ninth Street. One of 
his many friends on the Produce Exchange 
in eulogizing him yesterday said: ‘ Phil 
died as he wanted to die. He was a fish- 
erman among fishermen. For a score of 
years he had spent all his spare time at 
Greenwood Lake, and he died in surround- 
ings that he loved.” 


Millspaugh. 


William T. Van Zandt. 


William T. Van Zandt, a member of one 
of New York’s oldest families, who had 
been occupying a cottage at Lake George, 
died suddenly Thursday night at the age of 
seventy-nine years. The branch of the 
family to which Mr. Van Zandt. belonged 
dates its American existence back to Wy- 
nand Van Zandt, who came as a repre- 
sentative of Charles II. to this country. An 
old building in William Street, the home cf 
the early Van Zandts, was until recent 
vears the office of the estate of the Van 
Zandts of which William T. Van Zandt 
was the head at the time of his death. He 
lived in Yonkers, and found his time fully 
occupied in attending to his holdings. He 
was the son of Thomas Van Zandt, who 
died in Paris two years ago. and his sister 
is the wife of Mr. Riggs, the banker, well 
known in Washington and Paris. He was a 
bachelor, and a member of the Holland So- 
ciety. His remains will be brought to this 
city for interment. 


Welcome §. Jarvis. 


Welcome 8S. Jarvis died at Cornwall, N. 
Y., on Thursday night. His home was at 
187 Hancock Street, Brooklyn. He was a 
member of the law firm of Duer, Strong & 


Jarvis, who succeeded the firm of Martin 
& Smith, at 50 Wall Street, Manhattan. Mr. 
Jarvis was born in Brooklyn about forty- 
three years ago. After attending the public 
schools he entered Columbia and was grad- 
uated with high honors. He then studied 
law with Martin & Smith, and was admit- 
ted to the bar about twenty years ago. He 
became a member of the firm, and when it 
was dissolved, formed that of Duer, Strong 
& Jarvis. He leaves two sons and a daugh- 
ter. 


Augustus S. Campbell. 


Augustus Scott Campbell died yesterday 
at Highland Park. Ill. He had been a resi- 
dent of Chicago since 1869, having previous- 
ly lived in Galena. Mr. Campbell was ap- 


pointed a United States Marshal under 
President Grant, and later was sent abroad 
as a gpecial representative of the United 
States Government to negotiate the big 
Rothschild loan. After his return from this 
mission he became interested in a number 
of business enterprises. He was a Director 
of the National Bank of Illinois, a Chicago 
institution, which collapsed in 1895. 


Obftuary Notes. 


JosEPH E. COLE; a prominent woolen 
manufacturer and a member of the firm of 
Cole, Senior & Co. of West Medway, Mass., 
died at his home in Woonsocket, R. I., yes- 
terday. He was seventy three years of age. 


Joun Kreia of Elizabethport, N. J., died 
yesterday morning. He was eighty years 
old, and went to Elizabethport about ‘sixty 
years ago. During the civil war, with his 
son, he conducted one of the principal ho- 
tela. 

Judge L, L. MauGus died yesterday of 
Bright’s disease at Denison, Texas. During 
the civil war for a time he commanded 
Bledsoe’s Regiment in Gen. Price’s com- 
mand. He was in Gen. Forrest’s cavalry 
and led the charge which resulted in the 
capture of Fort Pillow. At the battle of 
Chickamau he served the gun which 
killed Gen, tle, the poet soldier, 


OA SS a 


Benefit for the Twelfth. 


There will be a vaudeville performance 
and dance at the Twelfth Regiment Armory 
to-night, in aid of the sick soldiers of the 
regithent. The armory has been decorated 
gayly, and the programme will be a lengthy 


and good one. The performance is to be 
under the auspices of th 
ot Cavan ? e rejected members 


. 


MARRIED. 


TILLINGHAST -- KELLOGG. — At Benningto 
Vt., Sept. 8, by the Rev. Edward B. Tibbitts, 
wary pia seanerter - - and Mrs. Justin 

y, N. Y., to Dr. Joseph Re 
Tilt st, Jr., of this city. , ne 


EEA 
DIED. 


ASH.—Suddenly, at Glen Ridge, N. J., Friday, 
ery 9, 1898. Louisa Oakley, wife of Willian 
Mclivaine Ash, and daughter of the late Alex- 
ander Oakley. 

Notice of funeral hereafter. 


COLE.—At Woonsocket, R. I., Frid Se 

ee E. yrvagt aged 74 years. eae 
rom s late resi 

Sept. 12, 1898, at 2:80 P. Men’ OD Monday, 


FROST.—At Highview, N. Y¥., Wednesda 
7, Sarah Louise, widow of Hheodore a 
onan Puteor se at — late residence, No. 53 
a Wis L 2 
cmae rooklyn, Saturday, Sept 


JARVIS.—At Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, on Sept. 
8, P. aerd Welcome 8. Jarvis, in his forty-fifth 


yeu. 
Relatives and friends are res ectfully in- 

vited to attend the funeral services at his late 

Lt ees ag ~~, Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
oO! y evening, at § o’ 7 

Guumaiee rs o’clock. Interment at 


WICKERT.—At Berlin, on Sept. 9, L. Wick 
formerly of New York in his 78th year, ees 


STRANAHAN.—At a meeting of the Bo 

bc beg a oe Life Reaeaan Fe mB 
ne nst., th 
was adopted: e following resolution 
r late associate Director and beloved friend, 

Mr. J. S. T. Stranahan, de - 
urday, September 3, 1898. ee ee eae 

Although we may not mourn the demise of this 
man of power and rare distinction, who in his 
7 — age et Poorman passed from our midst, 
y cannot but appreciate k 
his friendship and enuabel. Ee ee 
For more than half a century he has been known 
and recognized as a leader in many great en- 
terprises connected with the development of the 
city of his adoption, and in 560 he was one of 
the prime movers in the inception and organize- 
tion of the Home Life Insurance Company. For 
over thirty-eight years he was the Chairman of 
its Executive Committee, at all times devoting 
himself untiringly to the promotion of its inter- 
ests. By natural endowment a master of men, 
his wisdom and sagacity have been of great value 
in the councils of the company, and the sterling 
qualities of his powerful character have won the 
merited esteem and affection of its officers and 
woe ‘4 

t is ordered that this minute of res 
placed upon the records of the Compan aaa 
that a copy of the same be forwarded to the fam- 
ily of our deceased associate and friend. 

GEO. E. IDE, P 

E. W. GLADWIN, Secretary. re 


DEATHS REPORTED SEPT. 9. 


Manhattan and Bronx. 
Ages of one year or under are put down one year, 
Age 
Name and Address. ro ox 
| Y’rs.|Sept. 
ASTEN, Fred S., 516 6th Av 69 | 
BUCKLEY, Dennis, 453 Canai St 64 | 
BELMONT, Artkur, West Haven, Conn| 24 
BRENAUER, Emilie, 68 E. 104th St..| 74 | 
BURKE, Patrick, Ward’s Island BS | 
BESTRICK, Thomas, 425 W. 38th St.' 54 
BAMBACITES, Pota, 443 EB. 13th St..} 16 
BLOCH, Philipine, 2,013 2d Av 68 
BRADLEY, Edward, 518 W. 53d St...| I 
BRENNAN, William, 417 W. 18th St.} 21 | 
BRADY, Patrick, 565 8d Av 50 | 
BARRY, Henry, 255 W. 124th St | 
BRINKMAN, J. W. A., 176 E. 148th St} 
CAMPBELL, John, 56 Scammel St...| 
CARMELO, Dominick, 235 E. 59th St.| 
COHEN, Malie, 104 Pitt St 
CROWLEY, Thomas, 37 Washington St) 
COSTELLO, Thomas, 1,058 3a Av....| 
COTTER, John, Foundling Hosp 
DONNELLY, William, 46 Perry St... 
DALY, Thomas F., 91 Avenue D | 
DREIHOFF, Charles, Children’s Hosp. | 
DONNELLY, Thomas, 176 lith Av...! 
DEANE, Joseph, 245 E. 39th Si 
DUANE, Catharine, Dominican Convent! 
DELANEY, Catharine, 31 Jane St.... 
DIAS, Ezekiel, 15 W. 
DRYSDALE, Robert R., 2,412 Ist Av. 
ECKHARDT, Madeline, 519 Ist Av.... 
EHRHARDT, W. T., 706 E. 137th St 
FLESCHBENHAAR, H., 138 E. 7th St 
FINKELSTEIN, H., 178 Madison St.. 
FISCHER, Marie, 193 Spring St 
FREDERICK, Augustus, 322 10th Av. 
GUGLIELUN, Mike, 61 Willett Sr... 
GIORDANO, Christina, 122 Mott St..] 
GEORGE, John F., 228 E. 104th St...! 
GUMPMANN, Peter. 647 Sth St....../ 
GEISSNER, Ida, 814 Amsterdam A 
HAAS, Joseph, St. Francis Hosp...... 
HBEAVEY, Charles J., 421 W. 45th St. 
HASKINS, Jane C., 153 E. 46th St.. 
HELLEN, Margaret, Audubon Ay.. 
HOBBS, Charles, Foundling Hosp.... 
HARRIS, Elizabeth, 349 W. 36th St..| 
IRVING, Mary, 639 llth Av 
JACOB, Bessie, 61 Forsyth St........ 
JARGEN, Eva. 1,204 Franklin Av... 
KYLE, William T., 508 W. 39th St..! 
KARLSON, Karl, 845 E. 135th St... 
KALB, Edward J., 413 W. 25th St... 
KOPP, Margaret, 654 Greenwich St... 
KEOGH, Henry P., 335 E. 125th St...! 
KANE, Hester, St. Joseph’s Hosp....! 
LASSEN, Ulrich, 516*E. 83d Si.... 
LAWSON, William H., 158 E. 
LEVY, Lena, Randali’s Island.......! 
LAURATA, Maria, 328 E, 115th Str... 
LEONARD, John, 613 W. 30th St.....! 
LAW, Margaret, 419 Canal S$ | 
LIEBOLD, Frederick, 408 E, 
LAWLESS, Thomas, 603 W. 37 
LEPOS, Christ, 139 Pitt St 
MUHLINBRINK, C.. 315 E. 92 
MILLER, Mary E., 342 W. 55t! 
MAHER, Regina, 605 W. 47! 
MALPASS, Sarah, 1.648 2d Av....... 
MURPHY, Joseph, 118 W. 101st St...! 
MEALY, Ann, 1,129 2d 
McKENNA, Margaret, 137 W. 27th St. 
NORCOTT, Julia, 1,351 2d Av 
O’FLAHERTY, Ma_y, 919 2d Av 
O’SHEA, Jeremiah, 75 Carmine St... 
O'TOOLE, Rose, 827 10th Av 
O’CONNOR, M., 321 E. 29th St 
O'BRIEN, John, 314 West St 
PEOPLES, Ellen, 524 11th + 
PFISTER, Jacob, 403 E. 7 
PRICE, Sevie, 182 Madison St 
PAQUONI, Annie, 737 E. 9th St 
REISCHENBACH, W., 869 3d Av....] 
ROSENBERG, Hannah, 292 Cherry St! 
ROSENBAUM, Julius, 56 E. 117th St.! 
ROFF, Charles, @)1 Ist Av 
RODE, Lena, 485 Courtland? Av....! 
RUSSELL, Margaret, 169th St. and 
Inwood Av | 
SMITH, Catharine, 252 E. 3d St 
SOLADY, John A., 266 Avenue A,... 
SELAR, Henrietta, 619 E. 6th St 
SIMPSON, Christina, 517 E. 70th St..| 
SIMMONDS, Kate, 223 E. 82d St..... I 
STAPLETON, Anna M., 542 W. 5ist St} 
SMITH, Catharine, 252 E. 3d St 
SALINGER, Lena, 262 Monroe St....! 
SHORT, Lily, 80 Henry St............| 
STURZENEGGER, C., 804 9th Av...| 
SORLEY, Isabella, 503 W. 132d St.... 
SULLIVAN, John, Brooklyn 
= John, 123d St. and North 
iver 
STEVENSON, Annie, 521 E. 15th St.. 
TUCEK, Marie. 76 W. : | 
WEIS, Harry, 268 E. 4th St 
WITTMANN, John, 75 W. 1i4ist St... 
WILBUR, August, 427 BH. 54th St... 
WINTERS, Fiorence, 92 Christopher St! 
WILSON, Maggie, Foundling Hosp.... 
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Brooklyn. 


ACKERMAN, Viola, 10 Tompkins P!. 
ALBAN, Howard, 4th Av. and 91st St 
BYRNE, Michael, 686 Franklin St.... 
BROWN, Margaret, 946 3d Av 
BERG, Alfred, 170 Union St 
BLACKBURN, Sadie, 2,926 Fulton St 
BEYER, Rosanna, 91 Evergreen Av... 
BAUST, Amelia, 659 Kosciusko St.... 
COYLE, Sadie, 6 Flushing Av 
COLLINS, James, Bay Av 
CONNELL, Ann, 1,504 8th Av 
COLLIGAN, Susan, 264 Metropolitan 
AY: pvicdee cosccccctess eesbeeede cowes 
DAILY, Peter, 158 S. ist St........ ee 
ELLISON, Amelia, 135 Sackett St.... 
FABIAN, A. C., Brooklyn Hospital... 
FAILLACE, Angelo, 75 Sackett St.... 
FERONE, Maria, L. I. Col. Hosp 
GAETJENS, Catherine, 918 8th Av.. 
GARLAND, Frances, 857 7th St...... 
GRINALDI, Lizzie, 610 Classon Av... 
HUGHBES, Martin, 316 Oakland St.... 
HOCKEY, Samuel, 1,042 5th Av 
HENDERSON, Susan, 652 Fulton 8t.. 
JOHNSON, James, 255 3d Av 
KALMBACH, Joseph, 61 Diamond St. 
LOGAN, Michael, 269 Hamilton Av... 
LEHRICH, Joseph, 411 19th St...... 
LONIGAN, Henry, 987 Fulton St..... 
LUNDQUIST, Helen, 7th Av. and 58th 
MEENAY, Michael, 624 Washington 
Av 
MATT 
NADWONY, Maria, 41 McKibben St. 
PECK, Charles, St. John’s Hosp..... 
PHILLIPS, Robert, 1 Spence Court... 
PATRIASZO, Rosa, W. 15th St. and 
Surf Av ....--as-- Dnwkdieaehecnes aaa 
PAULUS, Agnes, 62 Ten Eyck St..... 
ROGAR, Magdalene, 181 Harrison Av. 
SCHNEIDER, Oscar, 1,183 Bedford Av 
SKIDMORE, Ethel, 1,250 Atlantic Av. 
SINGHDR, Fanny, 238 Lee Av 
SWANBERG, Emma, 182 Pros A 
SVENSON, Gerda, 294 Atlantic Av.. 
THOMPSON, Rose, 5 Garnett Place.. 
TIVAITS, Henry, 1,126 Halsey St.... 
TINKA, Mary, 187 Greene Av...... ee 
TAYLOR, tf 301 Jefferson Av.... 
UNKNOWN MAN, St. Mary’s Hosp. 
WIHLBORG, Agnes, 77 Douglas St... 
WALKER, J. B., 276 Metropolitan Av; 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A SCHOOL FOR 
Delicate and Backward Boys 


Dr. Williamson's School, New London, 
Conn., is devoted solely to the physical and men- 
tal training of such boys. Send for Circulars and 
References. 





“PINANCIAL DIRECTORY. 
Chemical National Bank 


270 Broadway. 


‘ 


— 


National Bank of Commerce 
CAP. AND 8UR., $8,500,000. 31 Nassau St. 


Hanover National Bank 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 
® ard 11 Nassau St. 


The Nassau Bank 


Corner Beekman and Nassau Streets. 


Central National Bank 


320 Broadway. 


Continental Trust Company 
30 Broad St. 


NEW YORK SECURITY & 
44 and 46 Wall Street. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


Washington Trust Company 
Stewart Building. 280 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Fourth Street National Bank 


Canital &1.500.000. Surplus &1.200.000. 


BANKERS CARDS. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 


BANKERS. 


Bonds and Stocks Bought and Sold 
on Commission. 
DEALERS IN 


Investment Securities. 


27 and 29 Pine St., New York. 
State and James Sts., Albany. 


P. J. Goodhart & Co., 


Dealers in 


Bank & Trust Co. Stocks. 


Members N. Y¥. Stock Exchange. 


88 WALL STREET. 


Andrew McKinney & Co,, 


Kembers of the New York Stock Exchange, 
52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
21 St. Sacrament St., Montreal, Canada. 


SURPLUS, $1,500,000. | this account. Brokers 


THE FINANCIAL IARKETS 


Stock market weak. 


Bear onslaughis upon the market yester- 
day were highly successful, Recessions in 
practically every stock on the list were 
forced; many of the declines.shown by clos- 
ing prices were of consequence, Embold- 
ened by their successes of Thursday, Stock 
Exchange professionals were at all times 
actively and aggresslyely bearish, attacking 
the market at all points and renewing the 
ferocity of their pounding at every showing 
of a disposition to rally. 


It was the selling for the short account 
that was really influential yesterday. Sales 
of this character forced recessions and stop 


TRUST CO., “ orders were thus reached in large numbers. 


Commission houses were active sellers on 
were kept busy 
watching margins and throwing on the 
market the holdings of clients, who had 
been trading recklessly upon slim margins 
and who were: tardy in responding to calls 
for further security. What liquidation there 
was was of this kind. Pyramids were 
toppled over, and from the opening of busi- 
ness on the Stock Exchange until the close, 
securities were continually passing from 
weak hands into strong ones. 


The bear contingent did not yesterday use 
the St. Paul dividezd incident as its prin- 
cipal argument. Traders confidently pre- 
dicted an unprecedentedly bad bank state- 
ment to-day, and upon this they based their 
enthusiastic attacks upon values. In fact, 
they fully discounted a bank statement far 
worse than to-day’s can possibly be. From 
the apprehensions professed in bear quar- 
ters over this matter, it might have been 
supposed that some one had discovered that 
the entire surplus reserve of the New York 
banks has been wiped out during the past 
week. 


On the decline yesterday there was buy- 
ing of the best character. It was not ag- 
gressive; the strong interests who absorbed 
stocks made no attempt to keep the market 
up or to in any way impede the progress of 
the bears. They took stocks quietly and 
steadily. The same factors who were in- 
fluential in the market’s recent buoyancy 
were yesterday buyers of their favorite se- 
curities throughout the smashing raids. 

*,* 
Government bonds were steady. There 


were sales of $1,000 4s, 1925, coupon, at 
127%; $253,500 3s, when issued, at 105%4@ 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain and Cotton. 100% and $5,160 do., small, at 105@1054@ 
105. 


LEHMAN BROS. 


NOS. 16-22 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Deal in investment securities, and execute 
orders on New York Stock Exchange. 


Members of the Siock, Cotton, Coffee, 
and Produce Exchanges, New York. 


FINANCL.L, 


CERTIFICATE OF ANNUAL DRAWING 
FOR CANCELLATION OF 


PANAMA RAILROAD 
Sinking Fund 6° Subsidy Bonds, 


NEW YORK, Sept. 9, 1898. 
This is to certify that at a drawing held this 
8th day of September, 1898, in our presence, at 
the office of the Panama Railroad Company, the 
following one hundred and twenty-one (121) Sink- 
ing Fund 6 per cent. Subsidy Bonds of the Pana- 

ma Railroad Company, viz.: 
1824 
1829 


1003 
1015 
1016 
1044 
1084 
1008 
1109 
1143 
1148 
1183 
1198 
1199 
1229 
1258 
1275 
1287 
1288 
1304 
1327 
1372 


1388 
1463 
1440 
1453 
1468 
1482 
1485 
1486 
1488 
1508 
1519 
1527 
1537 
1552 


1576 
1591 
1682 
1732 
1816 
1823 


2563 
2567 


2191 
2198 
1839 2201 
1866 30 
1907 ) 
1912 
1935 
1947 
1965 
1969 
1970 
1974 
2013 
2016 


> 
ra 
‘ 


1 
2351 
2356 
2359 
2362 
2390 
2415 
2424 
2448 
2461 
2472 
2484 
2504 
2511 


2840 
2867 
2877 
2892 
2900 
2926 
2971 
were designated for redemption at the office of 
the Panama Railroad Company, at par, on the 
Ist day of November, 1898, in accordance with 
the terms of the Sinking Fund clause of the 
Trust Agreement between the Panama Railroad 
Company and Messrs. G. 8S. Bowdoin and Geo, 
T. Bliss, Trustees, dated Oct. 20, 1880. 
INTEREST OF SAID BONDS WILL CEASE 
ON THE DAY NAMED FOR REDEMPTION. 
SYLVESTER DEMING, Treasurer. 
E, A. DRAKE, Secretary. 


Carley, 
Rosengarten 
& Co. 


Our rpecialty is the selection of established 
gecurities which are gaining new value because 
of new developments, and we encourage the con- 
®@ervative purchase on margin of such selections 
under conditions exceptionally advantageous 
custon.ers. 

STRANGERS INVITED TO WRITE OR CALL. 
OFFICES, 20 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 


TO HOLDERS OF PREFERRED BONDS OF IN- 
DIANA, BLOOMINGTON AND WESTERN 
RAILROAD COMPANY, MATURING JANU- 
ARY 1, 1900: 

The Peoria and Eastern Railway Company has 
arranged for the extension of the above-mentioned 
bonds to April 1, 1940, with interest from October 
1, 1898, at four per cent. per annum, payable 
April 1 and October 1. 

Bondholders may present their bonds at the 
office of this Company at any time on and after 
October 1, 1898, for the purpose of having the 
game stamped, and extension agreement and new 
coupon sheets attached. Existing coupons ma- 
turing on and after January 1, 1899, will be de- 
tached and canceled Bondholders so presenting 
bonds will be entitled to receive in cash an 
@mouni equal to interest on same at seven per 
cent. from July 1, 1898, to October 1, 1898, and at 
three per cent. from October 1, 1898, to January 
1, 1900. 

In case of holders not desiring te extend, this 
Company will purchase their bonds at par and 
interest at seven per cent. from July 1 to October 
1, 1898, and at three per cent. from October 1, 
1898, to January 1, 1900. 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 

By E. F. HYDE, Second Vice President. 


The Tradesmens National Ban 


Of the City of New York. 
Capital and Surplus - - - - §875,000 


JAMES MACNAUGHTAN, Pres. 
DAVID H. BATES, Vice Pres. 
JAMES W. CLAWSON, Cashier. 


U.S. Bonds, All Issues, 


BOUGHT AND SOLD, 


HENRY CLEWS &CO., 


BANKERS, 11, 13, 15, & 17 BROAD ST, 
Members N, ¥. Steck Exchange, 


METROPOLITAN TRUST COMP’Y 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Capital $1,000,000, } 37 and 39 Wali St. 


Sarpluas 1,000,000, 
BRAYTON IVES, President. 
FREDERICK D. TAPPEN, Vice President. 
CHAS. M. JESUP, 24 Vice President, 
BEVERLY CHEW, Secretary. 
RAYMOND J. CHATRY. Asst. Secretary. 


EROWN ERCTHERS & CO., 


NO. 68 WALL ST.. 
TRAVELERS 
4LL PARTS OF 


MMERCIAL AND 
CRenITS AVAILABLE IN 
ORLD. 


2568 | 
2586 | 


} Laclede 


| Erie first preferred, %4, to 38%. 


*,* 
Net changes in stock quotations of one- 
half of 1 per cent. or more were: 


Stocks Advanced, 


Am. Spirits Mfg. pf.. %Detroit Gas Co....... 
Am. Steel & Wire pf. %/Met. Street Ry...... % 
Delaware & Hudson... %/Ore. R. R. & N. pf.. 


Stocks Declined. 


Cotton Oil...... %)Mo., Kan. & Texas.. % 
Cotton Oil pf...2 |Missouri Pacific 
Maiting Co %|Nat. Lead pf 

Malting Co. pf.. %|Nat. Biscuit Co..... 
Spirits Mf¢ S&iNat. Biscuit Co. pf...14 
Sugar Refs..... %iIN. J. Central 1 
Am, Steel & Wire... N. Y. Air Brake .... 
Am, Tobacco N. Y. Central 

Ann -Arbor «; ..002006 1%IN. Y.,.N. . 

At., T. & S. F. pf... %)Norf. & West. ps 
B. & O. 2d in. pd..2 |Northern Pacific pf.. 1 
Brooklyn Un, Gas... %|Ore. R. R. & Nav...2 
Brunswick City %|Pacific Coast : 
Canada Southern 4|\Pac. Coast ¢ 

Chi., Bur. & Q...... %%| Pacific 
Chi. & East. Ill..... %/Penn. R. R. 

. Gt. Western People’s Gas, 
Pullman Car 
Reading 2d pf 
Chi.,. Rt. 1%\St. J. & G. L. ist pf.. 
Chi. 5 s ---l |St. L. & 8S. F. 2d pf.. 
Cleve., Lor. & W. pf. %/St Paul & Omaha.... 
Consolidated Ice . 1 {Southern Ry. pf. > 
Consolidated Ice pf... %:Tenn. C. & L.. 

Den. & Rio G. pf....1%4|Texas Pacific 

Erie %| Third Avenue ... 

Erie ist 1 |Union Pacific .. 

Evans. & T. H.. ‘ Union Pacific pf. n 

Great North. pf. .24iU. S. Leather pf.... 

Illinois Central ...... IU. §S. Rubber K 
i\U. S. Rubber pf....2 

V pf. % 


Am. 
Am. 
Am. 
Am. 
Am. 
Am, 





re © 4 
f. {, 


Gas 
Lake Erie & W. pf... 
Minnesota Iron 


|} Vabash 
*,* 


Net changes in bond quotations of 1 per 
cent. or more were: 


Bonds Advanced. 


B. & O. 5s, 1925, 
Laclede Gas 5bs 


Bonds Declined. 


At., T. & S. F. gen...1 |Ft. W. & D. C. 1ist..1% 
Brook. Rap. T. 1Ist..1%!Manhattan Con. 4s..1 
Cc. of Ga. 1st pf. inc.2 |Mo. Pacific Con. ....1 
C., B. & Q. cqnv. 5s.1%|Mob. & O. gen. 4s..3 
Chi. Term. Tr. 4s....14@jSo. Car. & Ga. Ist..1 
Col. Mid. Ist 4s 1 


MONEY AND EXCHANGE, 


Money on call loans at 2%@4 per cent., 
closing at 3 per cent. 

Time money, 3% per cent. for sixty days 
to ninety days, and 4 per cent. for four to 
six months. Commercial paper rates, 3%@4 
per cent. for indorsed bills receivable, 4@5 
per cent. for choice single names, and 5@6 
per cent. for others. 

Clearing House exchanges, $143,826,608; 
balance, $6,381,136; Sub-Treasury debit bal- 
ance, $201,334. 

Money on call in London at %4@% per 
cent. Rate of discount in open market, 
111-16@1% per cent. for both short and 
three months’ bills. 

Foreign exchange merket steady. Posted | 
rates were $4.83% for sixty days and $4.8544 
for demand. Actual business was done at 


to $4.824,@$4.82% for sixty days, $4.84%4 for de- 


mand, $4.84%@$4.85 for cable transfers, and 
$4.8114@$4.82 for commercial. 

In Continental, Paris francs were quoted 
at 5.23% for long and 5.21% for short, reichs- 
marks at 945-16@94% and 9415-16, and 
guilders at 40 and 40%@40 3-16. 

New York exchange quoted as follows: 
Chicago—35c discount. Boston—8@l5ic dis- 
count. San Francisco—Sight, 17\%4c pre- 
minum; telegraphic, 20c premium. New Or- 
leans—Commercial, $1.25 discount; bank, 50c 
premium. Savannah—Buying, 1-16c dis- 
count; selling, 1-16c premium. Charleston— 
Buying, par; selling, %c premium. Cincin- 
nati—Between banks, 50c discount; over the 
counter, par. St. Louis—25c discount. 


THE LONDON MARKET. 


American shares were irregular, but gen- 
erally higher in the London market. The 
principal changes were: Advanced—Illinois 
Central, %, to 116%; Northern Pacific pre- 
ferred, 4%, to 80%; Louisville and Nashville, 
¥%,, to 59%; New York Central, %, to 121%; 
Union Pacific preferred, %, to 68; St. Paul, 
%, to 114%, and Reading, %, to 9% De- 
clined—Canadian Pacific, 1%, to 91%, and 
Erie sold at 
14%; Atchison at 14%, and Pennsylvania at 
61%. The Bank of England lost £6,000 bull- 
ion on balance. 


IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS. 


The imports of dry goods at the port of 
New York for the week were valued at $1,- 
717,891, against $1,789,787 last week and $1,- 
053,226 for the corresponding week last year. 
The value of dry goods marketed was $1,- 
785,228, against $1,879,325 last week and §1,- | 
018,307 in the same week of last year. 


APPLICATIONS TO LIST. 


The following applic&tions to list have 
been made to the Stock Exchange: West 
Virginia Central and Pittsburg Railroad 
Company, $150,000 additional first mortgage 
6 per cent. bonds; Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, $1,000,000 additional cap- 
ital stock; the Washington Central Railway 
Company, $1,538,000 first mortgage 4 -per 
cent. coupon bonds; Colorado Midland Rail- 
way, $150,000 additional 4 per cent. bonds, 
$85,000 additional 4 per cent. non-accumu- 
lative preferred stock, and General Electric 
Company capital stock as reduced $18,276,- 


00u common, $2,551, 
cates for same, - 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 


The report of the New York Central Rail- 
road Company for the’ year ended June 30, 
1898, covering the operations of the system 
east of Buffalo, including all proprietary and. 
leased lines except the Dunkirk, Allegheny 
and Pittsburg and thé Beech Creek Rail- 
roads, will be issued to-day. It shows that 
$654,000 of operating profits was carried 
into surplus account. The report says: 


The gross pany ger from the operation of 
the system cast Buffalo, excludi in- 
come from investments, were $45,774,240.43, 
exceeding those of any previous year with 
the exception of 1892-8, the World’s, Fair 
year, when they were $512,127.07 greater. 

The net earnings ge ee $16,263,- 
226.45, were, however, 591.82 in excess 
of those of the year 1892-3. 

The expenses of oto: all taxes bel 
be RT were $29,511,018.98, an increase 0 

1,911,102,71 over those of the previous year. 
This was caused ow ne | by the greater 
volume of traffic handled during the year. 
It was also due to the inclusion of $1,345,- 
948.54, representing extraordinary outlays 
for equipment and miscellaneous additions 
to the property, thereby continuing the 
or er 5 ~ wa policy of the company in 

Ss regard, 

The profit for the t year was $4,654,- 
471.16, and the surplus, after payment of 
4 per cent. in dividends, 471,16, as 
against $51,866.80 one year 260. 

uri the period covered by this report 
financial transactions of unusual importance 
have been undertaken. 

At a meeting held April 14, 1897, the Board 
of Directors adopted resolutions authoriz- 
ing the execution of a mortgage to be dated 
July 1, 1897, (the beginning of the fiscal 
year just closed,) to secure an issue of 
$100,000,000 bonds, the principal to become 
due and payable in gold on July 1, 1997, 
and the interest at 3 r cent. per annum 
to be paid semi-annually on the first days 
of January and july, is action was rati- 
fied at the stockholders’ meeting held May 


y 4. 

Of the $100,000,000 authorized, $70,377,333 
is reserved for the purpose of retiring a 
like amount of obligations outstanding on 
June 30, 1897, composed of six different 
classes of bonds, varying in nature, rates 
of interest, and dates of maturity; $14,622,- 

is reserved for the premiums neces- 
sary to retire the old bonds before their ma- 
turity, and for such other uses as the 
Board of Directors may approve, and the 
remaining $15,000,000 is to be held until 
Dec. 31, 1903, after which time it is to be 
available for construction, equipment, or 
other purposes. 

During the past year $23,499,600.38 of the 
new bonds have been issued in exchange 
for $21,480,985.93 of bonds of the old forms 
and a saving in interest has been effected 
amounting to $197,710.51. 

New bonds to the amount of $2,019,000 
have also been issued and sold for cash; 
$19,000 in connection with the exchange of 
old bonds for new, and $2,000,000 for the 
general purposes of the company. 

On Feb. 4, 1898, the Board of Directors 
authorized the purchase of the capital stock 
of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Company, aggregating $50,000,000, 
and agreed to issue in payment therefor 
$100,000,000 in gold bonds of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad Com- 
pany, maturing Feb. 1, 1998, with interest 
at 3% per cent. per annum, payable semi- 
annually on the first days of February and 
August, and also provided. for the oo 
with the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, trustee, of all stock thus acquired, as 
collateral security for the payment of the 
principal and interest of the bonds; the 
basis for this purchase being one one-thou- 
sand-dollar bond for five shares of stock at 
$100 each. 

Up to June 30, 1898, $89,938,625 of Lake 
Shore collateral bonds have been issued in 
exchange for $44,969,312.50 in stock. 

On April 13, 1898, resolutions were adopted 
by the Board of Directors providing for 
the purchase of the capital stock of the 
Michigan Central Railroad Company, at 
present $18.738,000, and agreeing to issue, in 
payment therefor, ee bonds of the New 
York Central and udson River Railroad 
Company to the amount of $21,550,000, ma- 
turing Feb. 1, 1998, with interest at 3% 
per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually 
on the first days of February and August; 
and further agreeing to deposit with the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
trustee, all stock thus acquired, as col- 
lateral security for the payment of the 
principal and interest of the bonds, the 
basis of purchase being $115 in bonds for 
$100 of stock. 

Up to June 30, 1898, $17,187,415 of Michi- 
gan Central collateral bonds had been is- 
sued in exchange for $14,902,100 in stock. 

The action of the board in obtaining con- 
trol of these two properties was taken with 
the view of establishing, on a permanent 
basis, the unity of interests of the three 
companies. 

The acquisition of these important roads 
makes a notable increase in the mileage 
controlled by this company. In 1869 it 
operated 8387.67 miles of single track; in 
1878, 1,104.20 miles; in 1888, 1,544.12 miles, 
and on June 30, 1898, the mileage of single 
track under its control is 6,309.77 miles. 
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each ton was carried was 192 


miies, as com with 184 in ~ 

The condit and velar sor tee was busi- 
at the tonnage and earnings, ave Bititeant 
as indicating the improved 


ition of 

trade in the communities serv by this 
company’s } ae 

ic has well maintained 


P er t 
during the rear, The earnings have 
increased | 181. ana the number of 
passengers ed 907,771 


over the previous 
year. 
‘The increases in passengers carried and 
in passenger mileage were almost in exact 
the rate r passenger per mile decreased 
but slightly in comparison with that of 1897. 
the local earnings, and es- 
commutation business, are 
the notable results of the year. The 
in commutation traffic during the 
past ten years has been véry marked, both 
on the Hudson and Harlem Divisions, and 
along the line of the West Shore Railroad 
as well. Since 1888 the number of passen- 
gers and the earnings from this.source have 
much more than doubled. . 
The decrease in the cost of maintenance 
of way was due to the fact that the extraor- 


Increases ih 
pecially in the 
a eme sf 

growt 


dinary replacements of rail in the preceding 
sent years enabled the company to main- 
t its track superstructure without heavy 
renewals during the year just closed. (Dur- 
ing the period referred to 235,000 tons of 
from 65 pound tc 100 pound had been pur- 
chased for relaying 2,042 miles of track.) 
The roadway has received special aftention, 
as the increase of $96,352.80 shows, and im- 
provements of permanent value have been 
made in many of the company’s station and 
shop hema 

In the maintenance of its equipment dur- 
ing the past year. the company has spent 
$3,177,612.78 in what are known as “ ordi- 

li nary repairs,’’ and $1,157,388.94 for charges 

! of an extraordinary character. These latter 

; included the cost of 1,090 new cars, 20 new 

| Passenger locomotives, the reupholstering 
of 150 passenger cars, and also the expense 
of dynamos and electrical furnishings for 
the Lake Shore and New York and 
Limited trains. 

‘The 1,090 new cars were constructed at 
the company’s shops at West Albany. 

The condition of the rolling stock shows 
steady improvement from year to year, both 
in an inventory value and as regards ton- 
nage capacity. F 

As fast as cars of 15-ton and 20-ton ca- 
pacity have been condemned and destroyed, 
they have been replaced with others with a 
capacity of from to 40 tons. Hence the 
inventory on June 30, 1898, when compared 
with that of June 30, 1888, shows that while 
the number of cars remains practically the 
same, the total tonnage capacity has in- 
creased from 4%1%,¥57 tons to 658,305 tons— 
or, it has more than doubled. 

The increase in traffic expenses, which in- 
clude all charges incident to the procuring 
as well as to the handling of traffic, is the 
direct result of the much heavier volume of 
business. For example, the increase in 
freight tonnage was 3,101,828 tons, and 907,- 
771 more passengers were carried in 1897-8 
than in 1896-7. This necessitated an in- 
crease of 3,251,968 miles in the engine mile- 
age of 2,234,420 miles in train mileage, and 
the handling of 657,628 more freight cars. 
Car service charges increased $104,774.50; the 
station pay rolls increased $188,622.67, rep- 
resenting a monthly average of 274 men, 
and the pay rolls of engine and train crews, 
$314,124.15, a monthly average of 226 men. 
During the year the New York and Wee- 
+awken elevators received 31,411,168 bush- 
els of grain in excess of the quantity re- 
ceived in the year preceding. 
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The Commercial and Financial Chronicle’s 
compilation of gross earnings for the 
fourth week of August to-day will cover 
seventy roads, and will show 9.71 per cent. 
Increase in the aggregate over the same 
week last year. The Chronicle’s table fol- 
lows: 


Alab. Gt. Southern.. 
Ann 
Atlantic & 


Increase. Decrease. 
$11,781 
3,691 
2,310 
28,104 


eeeereroee weer 


Danville. 


Dul., So. Sh. & Atl. 
Evans. & Indianap. 
Evans. & T. H..... 
Flint & Pere Marq.. 
Ft. W. & D.C 


rgia 
onesie. & Alabama. 


aeee 
were 


7,185 
4,202 


serene 


. R. & Indiana.... 
Cin., R. & Ft. W.. 
Traverse City..... 
M., G. R. & Ind... 
Grand Trunk...... 
Chi. & G. T..... 
Det., G. H. & M. 
Intern. & Gt. N.... 
Iowa Central........ 
Kan. & Michi aan 
Kan. City & ha 
K. C., P. & Guif.... 
Kan. C. Sub, Belt... 
Keokuk & Western. 
Lake Erie &* West... 
Louis., E. & St. L. 
Louis., MH. & St. Le 
Louis. & Nash...... 
Mexican Central.... 
Mexican WNational.. 
Minn. & St. Louls.. 
M.,St. P. & 8. S. M. 
Mo., Kan. & Texas.. 
Mo., Pac. & Iron Mt. 
Central Branch.... 
N. Y., Ont. & West. 
Norfolk & Western. 
Northern Pacific.... 
Ohio River e 
Oregon R. R. & N.. 
Peo., Dec. & Evans. 


eeer 
eeee 
ower 


87,684 
40,512 


8,557 
1,801 


8,659 


10,888) sus 
e+. 28,116 
45,000... 
Beet uous 
16,410... 
cake: 
Set: Gth? So 
1,008 ewes 
te. 88,537 
M6? eee 
17,088 .... 
SEES occas 
see. as 
i) 15,108 
le? mae 
115,095 _.... 
cose ©6118, 821 
S0:066 pce 
4,872 eee 
88,142... 
ose ROD 
A) eons 


147,959 10,051 pee 


$11,961,755 $1,287,598 $229,373 
) ée estes 


Pitts. & Western... 
Rio Grande South... 
St. Joseph & G. I... 
St. L. & San Fran.. 
St. Louis Southw... 
Southern Railway... 
Texas & Pacific.... 
Tol. & Ohio Central 
Tol., St. L. & K. C. 
Wabash 

W. N. Y. & Penn... 
Wheel. & Lake Prie. 
Wisconsin Central.. 


Total (70 roads). 
Net inc. (9.71 p. ec. 


For the month of August full statements 
have been furnished by ninety-two roads up 
to the present, showing an aggregate in 
gross earnings of $44,482,584, an increase of 
$1,873,625 over August, 1897, or 4.37 per 
cent. 


“* ’ . 


CONSERVATISM. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 
Touching the St. Paul dividend declared 
j; to-day, it was hardly unreasonable for the 


SPORT OT AL IG 2 le EES ANT SS A Pes Tie Pe RS” a Ce UL ESOS Secon a 
Condensed General Balance Sheet. 


June 80, 1897. 


$164,611,166.40 Road and equipment 


Ownership of other property 


Advances for lessor and other companies 


9,714,000.17 Current assets 
2,914,150.00 


$194, 781,900.48 


$100,000,000.00 Capitalization 
70,377,333.33 Funded debt 
7,000.00 Bond and mortgage payable...... 


$170,384, 333.33 
803,636.84 
111,276.00 

9,103,504.35 
2,914,15).00 
11,464,999. 96 


$194,781,900.48 


Total capitalization 
Loans and bills payable 


Current liabilities 
Securities held in trust for lessor 
Profit and loss 


ANOTHER ST. PAUL INCREASE. 


St. Paul’s gross earnings for the first 
week in September were given out after 
the close of business yesterday. Thev were 
$813,229, and showed the following in- 
creases over the same period in the six 


preceding years: 


Increase over 
Increase 
Increase 
Increase 
Increase 
Increase 


$66,272 
. 101,315 


over 


UE UE EEE 


SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL OPERATIONS. 


Earnings from operation— 
From freight traffic...........+. Secccee eccecccceces 
From passenger traffic 
From express trafflc......+.s-seeesecees eaccee eee 
Frcm transportation of mails 
WYOGE CGRCRIB:. se odie ose ce dcccdds'ccoccscessovcsenve 
From miscellaneous sources 


TOted . o. cnc cesassvccdeces Voleccccce Coveseceses 
Expenses of operation— 
For maintenance of way and structures..... eccce 
For maintenance of equipment........ goccccccces 


For traffic CXPenseS. .....-.ccesece eveveseoes eee 
For general expenses 


Net earnings from operation.........sse+0. veces 
To which add-- 

Dividend on Lake Shore & Mich. So, stock owned 

Dividend on Michigan Central stock owned 

Dividends and ‘nterest on other securities 

Interest on loans, notes, and sundry bills 

Profits from sundry accounts........+. eccvece 


eee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee es 


Gross income........ 
Deduct— 

Interest on funded debt....... ecccece ee 

. Rertals of leased lines...... 

Taxes on real estate... 

Tax on capital stock 

Tax on gross earnings 

Interest on loans, notes, and bills payable. 


Total... 

Net incone 

From this net income for the year..... ° 
there should be further deducted— 

Reserve for redemption of 4 per cent. 


Balance available for dividend..........-+ esvece 
Cash dividends, four of 1 per cent. each...... 


Surplus for the year, (transferred to profit and loss) 


Amount to the credit of profit and loss, June 30, 


Total. cccececsccsses ced oce ce cs eectesceesesese 
From which deduct— 


1898. Increase. Decrease. 


...-$27,496,129.69  $1,645,398.23 
’ , 156,181.03 

31,712.19 
112,953.21 
192,406.22 
19, 965,05 


$2, 150,115.93 


vee 1,652, 
t'" 984'790.51 
“3. "'163'241.30 


. 2. $45, 778,520.43 


4,660,633.14 
sees 4,987,191.86 
«+++ 18,735,462.46 

1,127,726.52 
. ++ -$29,511,013.98 
«+++ 16,262,506.45 


1,311, 604.95 


551,719.09 
1,519,573.84 
17,443.97 


$1,911,102.71 
248,013.22 


1,311,604.95 
248,368.33 
26,817.00 


$1,834,469.74 


$1,401, 440.07 
47,686.16 


+++ -$18,514,697.79 


$5,421, 200.07 
5,972,422.23 
1,883, 239.95 

136,788.19 
87,671.33 
58,904.86 


. ...$18,560,226.63  §1,231,865.38. 
4,954,471.16 


cata ES eat Padaae LN esate . $4,954,471.16 


$164,995.32 
4,211.81 
228.97 
47,824.75 


gold debentures of 1890.......ee0-0. 


Fe a kee bs des PRS et $4, 654,471.16 
4;000;000.00 
$654,471.16 

11, 464,999.96 


ee eee emer ee en eee 


1897 


eee er wee eeeee 


oe me reese eeeeseraseesersssessseees $12,119,471,.12 


Payments incident to refunding the bonded debt........... sd.cbgabbsc'aces $2,344,998.09 


Payments incident to issuing Lake 


lateral bonds ‘ 


** 


Certain uncollectable and depreciated accounts oe OE. ccdkcecece 


Balance to the credit of profit and loss June 30, 


Shore and 


Michigan Central col- 

57,050.00 
.. 298,250.33 
————_ 2, 695, 298.42 


ee Saat she cesses $9,424,172.70 


TRAFFIC STATISTICS. 


1897. 
$25,481,049.13..... 
369, 682. 


$25,850, 731.46. ...00++ Total earnin 


17,585,077.23°. . 


"$S,265,654.23........ 
sae cts. 0.68 


Profit 


83......-.-Harnings from miscellaneous BOUTOOS cs occcccccedovescccccccceese 


ee 


****“sxpenses allotted to the transportation of freight. ... 


oVaslevesssbese wb 0bwe Sede co S'c thied'ns pete vac ecccseed yh? SUURe eee 
Earnings per ton per mile.. 


Freight. 1898. 
...Barnings from transportation ..... Se asbeece $600 00ccsbsecccgces $26,991,713.93 


.415.76 


. -$27,496,129.69 
19,350,895.90 


ORO REE eee 


cts. 0.61 


ee eee eee eee eee) eee ee wwe ween eeeee 


cts. 0.46*.......Expenses per ton per mile..-++++++.. 


Cts. 0.22. ..ccc0s Profit ...escccses 


$1.84........Earnings per train 
1.25*.......-Expenses per train 


$0.59. ....00 Profit 


(2,394.88 miles.) 
$10,794.17 Earnings per mile 
7,342. 78* -Expenses per mile 


$3,451.39. .....++ 


mile.... ° oe 
MIl€.seereeeeereree ecccee eeecese Cocegeoaceved 


of road operated..... $11, 
of road operated..........s.-- eecvee cescoe 


ee eet et eww eee eee 


OOP eeenee et teeee eens C88 FH Hee 


($2,394.88 miles.) 
eT 


$3,401.10 


Passenger. .- ; 


$12, 706,780.26. ...++ 


125,639.97.......-Earnings from excess baggage 
262,199.89........Earnings from miscellaneous SOUTCES ....+.0+++0+ Sd ebevosoovaees 


$13,094,619.62.....+-- Total 
10,014,834.04*....... Expenses 


$3,079, 785.58. ...+6-- 
cts. 1.90.... 
cts. 1.45* 
cts. 0.45...66-- 


$1.08... 
0. 


gsenger earnings .....+..++6. 
otted to transportation of passengers 


..Barnings from passengers..-........ éveeas Be ctovesics erveades +. . -$12,861,010.70 


125,557.83 
264,232.12 


8 EA vesceeee es s$13,250,800.65 
10/160,118.08 


eeeeee 


eee eeee See eee ee ee ee Hee 


.Passenger earnings, per train mile, (including mail and express.) 


68*.......-Passenger expenses per train mile............ deses 


Profit ...... 


eeeeee 


$0.40. .-2005. 


467.76. ...+...Passenger earnings per mile of road...... 
eieuars. .eneeePassenger expenses per mile of road 


Profit ... 


.«.-.-Average number of cars in 


$1,285.99. ..eee+. 


AT wn ceee 


eee eee 


eee PPP Pee eee eee eee ae) 


Poe eee eee eee eee 


POOR eee eee eee eee eee eee 


oO eee eee See eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


passenger trains ....... 


-Average number of passengers per train mile 


80........Average number of miles one passeager carried....... 


....-Average number of cars in freight trains 


270........-Average number of tons of revenue-earning freight carried per 


train mile 
290........Average number of tons of 
carried per train mile 


184........Average number of miles one ton carried : 
in last year’s report, made for the purpose of com- 


*Revision of the 


figures published 
parison with those of 1898; 


taxes eliminated. 


Comment Upon Earnings and Expenses 


The increase in freight earnings was $1,- 
645,398.93, or 6 per cent.; the tonnage in- 
crease was 2,753,629 tons, or 13 per cent., 
and the tonnage carried one mile was 709,- 
958,851 tons greater, or 19 per cent. 

The rate per ton per mile decreased from 
6.8 mills in 1897 to 6.1 mills in 1898, the low- 
est annual average yet reached. This de- 
crease is largely accounted for by the fact 


ail ‘freight  Gn¢cluding company’s) 


. . 
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Buffalo-New York Excursion Rate Cut. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 9.—This morning 
the West Shore announced a fare of $10 to 
New York and return, and the Erie, Lehigh 
Valley, and Lackawanna immediately met 
the cut. Previous to this morning the fare 
on any of these four roads was $16, the Le- 
high charging $17 for passengers choosing 
to go on the Black Diamond express. 


Proprietary interest in other lines through ownership of stock 


Sinking fund for the redemption of gold debentures of 1890 
Securities acqquired from lessor companies, (per contra) 


R., W. & O. equipment notes pay 


June 30, 1898. 

ccccessevccces o+ee+- $164,886, 637.53 
108, 944,861.60 
10,662,579. 72 
6,347,001.@0 
10, 742,220.97 
450,119.00 
2,914, 150.00 


$304,947, 651.42 


LIABILITIES. 


ececccreccecees $100,000,000.00 
181,499,987.7 
7,000. 


eee eee eeeee eeeee 


0 vee + -$281,497,987.78 
" 457,391.28 


10,653,949. 66 
2,914, 150.00 
9,424,172.70 


$304,947,651.42 


able 


companies, 


public to antucipate 3 per cent. for six 
months upon the common stock, out of the 
8 3-10 per cent. earned for the year. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
the Directors of the company are very large 
holders of the preferred stock, and that it 
is to their interest to accumulate for pos- 
sibly rainy days. x. 

New York, Sept. 8, 1898. 


WALL STREET TALE. 


The following topics of interest were dis- 
cussed in Wall Street yesterday: 
*,* 
| Trading begun by outside brokers in the 
new Federal Steel Company’s common and 
preferred shares deliverable when issued. 


| Trunk Line and Central Passenger Asso- 

| clation roads arranging to have a restora- 
tion of passenger rates or Sept. 25, in con- 
junction with promised advance in rates by 
Canadian Pacific on the same date. 


| Deficit of $22,916 shown by Staten Island 
! Rapid Transit for the fisca] year, a decrease 
| of $49,540. 


Decrease of $268,042 in New York Cen- 
tral’s gross earnings for August, making a 
|; decrease of $602,075 since July 1. 


Increase of $406,447 in Metropolitan Street 
| Railway’s balance after charges for the 
year ended June 30. 


Decrease of $71,896 in imports of. dry 
goods for the week as compared with the 
previous week, but increase of $664,665 as 

, compared with corresponding week last 
| year. 


Increase of $79,034 in Northern Pacific’s 
total net income tor July 1. 


Decrease of $150,506 in Central of Geor- 
gia’s total income for the year ended June 
30. 


Kansas City, Pittsburg and Gulf’s earn- 
ings for first week in September largest in 
the history of tha road, 


Increase of $114,058 in Cleveland, Lorain 
and Wheeling’s net earnings for the fiscal 
year and increase of $1,434 in Buffalo, Roch- 
ester and Pittsburg’s surplus, after divi- 
dends, for same period. 


Foreign cables stating that gold is being 
shipped direct to New York from Australia 
and Japan to relieve the strain on London. 


IDIOSYNCRASIES OF THE STREET. 
SR ee en “x 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Taking advantage of the disposition you 
express to hear from the “dear pubjic,” I 
beg to submit a few reflections concerning 
the idiosyncrasies of that part of our city 
yclept ‘‘ The Street.’” We have many streets 
—but there is only one The Street, and it is 
a daisy. 

If some one could make a symposium 
a week’s so-called ‘‘ Financial News” of 
any half-dozen newspapers which aim to 
reflect the conditions governing that lo- 
ecality it would certainly make interesting 
reading. Especially if there should be 
brought into a single chapter the events 
which lead from a rampant, rousing bull 
market, with all the glorious news of pros- 
perity everywhere, (and hardly a single in- 
dividual acknowledging enjoyment there- 
of,) with cheap money, extended posses- 
sions, new markets, the war ended, splendid 
crops, &c., and by the end of the same 
week it be suddenly discovered that all this 
rosy situation had been swept away and 


the dear lambs were writhing in the em- 
braces of the naughty bears. 

With F pipomee. aah the same sunshine and 
rain and good land and good crops and 
just as much money and the same men 
and women as we had last week—but lo, 
the change! 

Take, for instance, the 2 o’clock edition 
this very day of one of the most prominent 
“Financial News” columns of the land. 
Reference was made to an “attack” upon 
that stock of stocks—the sweetest of them 
all—Sugar. ‘“ The list in general was affect- 
ed by the attack upon the stock, small 
fractional recessions resulting. The con- 
tinued firmness of St. Paul, however, served 
as a ay ty 3 factor, and at the end of 
the first half ho 


of 


ur the tone of the market \ th 


had become firm.” Firm, indeed. This 
“old reliable,” which, within a few months 
had been languishing around 80, with 
scarcely a lamb to do it honor, while the 
“talent” of the Street was quietly garner- 
Ing it every time it was offered in anticipa- 
tion of this day of ‘firmness,’ until it 
actually reached 115, an advance of 10 per 
cent. per month on April prices. 

But lo and belfold! An hour later this 
dear apostle had fallen to 110%—on its way 
no one knows where—and for what reason? 
Had the crops suddenly been blighted, a 

rate war” broken out, a cyclone de- 
stroyed millions of its property? 

No. Only this: “In the final half hour 
there was a general rush to sell due to dis- 
appointment over the fact that no advance 
was made in the regular dividend rate and 
no extra dividend was declared. St. Paul 
stock declined within a few minutes 4 
points. Mind you, this is from the 
oO clock edition of the same paper, which at 
20 clock had magnified the “ steadying fac- 
tor,” “the continued firmness of” dear old 
St. Paul! In other words, the delirious 
crowd which at noon had cheerfully bought 
at 115, deliberately “chucked” over a 
whole year’s dividend because an extra 
half of 1 per cent. had nur been declared, 
when no prudent business man could give 
any good reason why it should be done. 
And as St. Paul slid down the greased pole 
a point a minute, every blessed security in 
the entire list, in apostolic sympathy, raced 
pell-mell to see which one could outdo it. 
Ample reserves, good crops, plentiful 
money, new possessions, prosperity galore, 
all sank out of sight because one railroad 
corporation out of a thousand had held on 
to a small fraction of its earnings as a re- 
serve for the “ lean days ’’ which may come. 

And all this occurs every year, and almost 
every month, whenever the “talent” gets 
ready to bamboozle what Barnum so fitly 
characterizes as ‘‘them asses.” Might not 
the transactions be better characterized as 
fanatical, fanciful, or by a still shorter 
word, beginning with ‘f” and ending with 
‘**1,” than to dignify them with the title of 
financial operations? X RAY. 

New York, Sept. 8, 1898. 


TREASURY BALANCES. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—To-day’s state- 
ment of the condition of the Treasury 
shows: 

Available cash belance...........+..$307,361,015 
Gold reserve ............ eveowccsesce 325,894,394 
Wet MUWOE odes. okie Facideoecn: .-- 8,122,516 
U. S. notes in the Treasury.......... 52,561,325 
Treasury notes of 1890.. 4,129,472 
Total receipts, this day..... cain dees tie:e wo. Gree 
Total receipts, this month........... 12,162,853 
Total receipts, this year..........++. 97,792,669 
Total expenditures, this day........ 1,431,000 
Total expenditures, this month 13,151,000 
Total expenditures, this year........ 143,675,193 
Deposits in National banks.......... 69,566,168 
National bank notes received for re- 
CRON ok i eka cdi teen ciadacadecs 
Government receipts from customs... 
Internal Revenue . 
Miscellaneous 
Expenditures 


870,740 
947,494 


AUCTION SALES OF 
BONDS. 


LOUIS MESIER, Auctioneer. 


Regular Auction Sale of 


STOCKS and BONDS 


By ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON, 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. I4th, 


at 12:30 o’clock, at the N. Y. Real Estate Sales- 
room, 111 Breadway. 
(By order of the People’s Trust Co., Executor.) 
460 shs. Edison Blectric Illuminating Co., B’klyn. 
(By order of Wm. M. Hoes, Esq., Public Admin- 
istrator.) 
$500 United States 4 p. c. Coupcn Bds., 1907. 
(By order of Executor.) 
$3,000 Columbus & Ind. Cent. Ry. Co. Ist 7 p. 
Bds., 1904 
$1,000 Chic., St. Louis & Pitts. Ry. Co. 5 p. 
2. 
2,000 
$1,000 


Bd., 193 
Cinn., Ham, & Dayton R. R. ist 7 p. 

$2,000 

$2,000 Suspension Bridge & Erie Junc. R. R. Ist 

7 p. c. Bds., 1900. 


Bds., 1905. 

Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. ist 7 p. 
35 shs. Dayton & Michigan R. R. Pfd. 
75 shs. Morris & Essex R. R. Co. 


Bds., 1017. 
560 shs. Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago R. R. 
Co. 


c. 


Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chic. R. R. 1st 7 p. c. 
Bds., 1912. 


(For account of whom it may concern.) 

106% shs. Great Eastern Casualty & Ind. Co. 

20 shs. Phenix Fire Ins. Co., Bklyn. 

23 shs. Greenwich Insurance Co. 

5 shs. N. Y., New Haven & Hartford R. R. 

40 shs. Home Bank, N. Y. 

10 shs. Franklin Nat. Bank. 

15 shs. Brooklyn Trust Co. 

100 shs. Steel Tired Wheel Co., common. 

$10,000 Oneonta & Otego Vallev R. R. 20-year 6 
p. c. Ist Mtge. Bds., 1927, (Hypd.) 

$10,000 Oneonta & Otego Valley R. R. 50-year 6 
p. c. ist Mtge. Bds., 1927, (Hypd.) 

50 shs. Wagner Palace Car Co. 

104 shs. Stuyvesant Ins. Co. 


FINANCIAL. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF THE 


Virginia Deferred Certilicates : 


The undersigned, at the request of the hold- 
ers of a large amount of Virginia Deferred cer- 
tificates, have agreed to act as a committee to 
receive the deposit of the said certificates and to 
take measures in connection with eminent citi- 
zens of West Virginia and Virginia, to ascer- 
tain the amount of the debt due from West Vir- 
ginia, and to submit a plan for the compromise 
and settlement of the same to an advisory board, 
composed of Hon. THOS. F. BAYARD, Hon. 
E. J. PHELPS, Hon, PINKNEY WHYTE, and 
GEORGE G. WILLIAMS, ESQ., and thereafter 
to the holders of the certificates, 

Certificates, or Trust receipts therefor, should 
be deposited with the committee, at Messrs. 
BROWN BROTHERS & COMPANY, 59 
Wall Street, New York City, as soon as 


possible, in order that action may be taken be- 
fore the coming session of the Legislature of 
West Virginia. 

Negotiable receipts will be issued for certifi- 
cates, or for the Trust Receipts representing 
them. 

Copies of the agreement under which the same 
are to be received will be furnished upon applica- 
tion at the Depositary. 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 

GEORGE COPPELL, 

J. KENNEDY TOD, 

CLARENCE CARY, 


ROBERT L_ HARRISON, Secretary. 
CARY & WHITRIDGE, Counsel, 59 Wall St. 


Chairman. 


Committee. 


NOTICE, 

Notice is hereby given to the holders of the First 
Mortgage Bonds of the Atchison, Jewell County & 
Western Railroad Company, said bonds being se- 
cured by mortgage dated December ist, 1879, that 
the undersigned is now prepared to pay a propor- 
tionate amount due upon said bonds and coupons 
on account of the foreclosure sale of said proper- 
ty by decree of the United States Circuit Court, 
for the District of Kansas. 

Notice is further given to the holders of such 
bonds and coupons to present the same to the un- 
dersigned at his office in the Central National 
Bank Building, in the City of Topeka, State of 
Kansas, on or before Saturday, September 24th, 
1898. 

Notice is further hereby given that by the terms 
of the decree foreclosing the above described mort- 
gage no holder of such bonds and coupons who 
shall fail to present the same for payment at the 
time and place above specified shall be entitled to 
any interest after such date out of the proceeds of 
the sale. HIRAM P. DILLON, 

Special Master. 


NOTICE. 

Notice is hereby given to the holders of the 
First Mortgage Bonds of the Atchison, Colorado 
& Pacific Railroad Company, said bonds being se- 
cured by mortgage dated December 24th, 1879, 
that the undersigned is now prepared to pay the 
proportionate amount due upon said bonds and 
coupons on account of the foreclosure sale of 
said property by decree of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for the District of Kansas. 

Notice is further given to the holders of such 
bonds and coupons to present the same to the un- 
dersigned at his offiee in the Central National 
Bank Building, in the City of Topeka, State of 
Kansas, on or before Saturday, September 24th, 
1998. 

Notice is further hereby given that by the terms 
of the decree foreclosing the above described mort- 
gage no holder of suth bonds and coupons who 
shall fail to present the san.e for payment at the 
time and place above specified shall be entitled to 
any interest after such date out of the proceeds of 
the sale. HIRAM P. DILLON, 

Special Master. 


a ___eeeeen 
PROPOSALS, 


TO CONTRACTORS. 

Sealed proposals for furnishing the materials 
and performing the labor requi and necessary 
for the erection and finishing; power plant, warm- 
ing, ventilation, and hot-water supply; water sup- 
ply and distribution; plumbing and drainage; 
engines and generators; and the electric wiring 
and fixtures of a new colony of hospital and 
accessory buildings at Central Islip, N. Y., for 
Manhattan State Hospital, may be sent by mail 
or delivered in person up to 4:30 P. M., on Thurs- 
day, the 22d day of September, 1898, to Hon. 
Henry E. Howland, President of the Board of 
Managers, No. Madison Avenue, New York 
City, at which time and place the board will 
receive and open all proposals. 

Drawings and specifications may be consulted, 
and blank forms of proposals obtained at the 
office of the Board of Managers, No. 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, or at the office of I. G. 
Perry, architect, in the Capitol at Albany, N. Y. 

Each bid must be inclosed in an envelope, 
sealed, and addressed to Hon. Henry BE. How- 
land, President of the Board of Managers, No. 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City, and indorsed 
with the title of the work which ager Seepoee 


EORGE E. q 
Secretary of the Board of Managers. 


FINANCIAL 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS 
ai 


THE NATIONAL LINSEED 
~ OIL COMPANY, 


The undersigned have been requested by hold- 
ers of a large amount of stock and also by cred- 
itors of the above-named Company, to act as @ 
Committee to undertake the reorganization of its 
properties and to effect a proper adjustment of ; 
its financial affairs. In order to secure concert 
of action among the stockholders an agreement 
has been deposited with the Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York, 54 Wall Street, New York 
City, under the terms and conditions of which 
holders of stock are requested to deposit with the 
Central Trust Company of New York their cere 
tificates, indorsed in blank, on. or before Octo~ 
ber 1, 1898. 


Trust Company negotiable rece!pts will be issue@ 
for stock deposited. 


Copies of the agreement may be obtained at the 


Office of the Trust Company or from any membeg 
of the Committee, 


FREDERIC P, OLCOTT, © 
Chairman, 

SAMUEL THOMAS, 

HENRY W. POOR, 


JAMES N. WALLACE, Secretary, 
54 Wall Street, New York. 
ADRIAN H. JOLINE, Counsel. 


Committee 


DIVIDENDS. 


NEW YORK & HARLEM RAI AB 
Treasurer’s Offi meee us gh 
s ce, New York, September 1st, 

The Board of Directors of this cat hava 
declared a dividend of TWO PER CENT, on the 
preferred and common. stock, payable at this 
office on the 18 DAY OF OCTOBER next to 
stockholders of record at three o'clock P. M, 
on the 15th day of September, at which time— 
for the purpose of the payment of this dividend 
and also of a special meeting of the Stock- 
holders, to be held on WEDNESDAY, October 
5th. 1898, at twelve o’clock M.—the transfer 
books will be closed, to be reopened at tem 
o’clock A. M. on the 6th day of October, 1898. 

E. V W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


Office of the New York and Harlem Railroad 
Company. 

z New York, September ist, 1898. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT A SPE- 
CIAL MEETING of the STOCKHOLDERS of 
THE NEW YORK AND HARLEM RAILROAD 
COMPANY has been duly called, and will be 
held at the Company’s principal office, at New 
York, in the State of New York, on WEDNES- 
DAY, the 5TH day of OCTOBER, 1898, at twelve 
o'clock, noon, for the purpose of considering 
the final report of a committee appointed by 
the Board of Directors of this Company to agre@ 
with the Board ~- Directors of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad Company 
upor a settlement of the questions between the 
two companies arising out of the Lease of April 
Ist, 1873, and the refunding of the Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds of this Company, and for the 
purpose of taking final action with reference 
to such pronosed settlement and agreement. By 
order of the Board of Directors, 

BE. V. W. ROSSITER, Secretary. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & &St. Paul Rail« 
way Co., 
80 BROAD STREET, 
New York, Sept. 8th, 1898. 

Notice is hereby given that from the net earn- 
ings of the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1898, 
there has been declared a regular dividend of 
Three Dollars and Fifty Cents per share on the 
preferred stock and Two Dollars and Fifty Cents 
per share on the common stock of this company, 
payable October 21st at the company’s office id 
New York City. 

The transfer books will close at three P. M. 
on the 28d day of September and reopen for 
transfers, ex dividend, on the third day of Oc 
tober following. FRANK 8S. BOND, 

Vice President, 


Minnesota Iron Company, 
Office of the Treasurer, Mills Building, 
New York, Sept. 8, 1898. 

A quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. (1% per cent.) has been declared on { 
the Capital Stock of this Company, payable at 
this office on and after October 15th, 1898, to 
stockholders of record at the closing of the books 
Sept. 15th, 1898. 

The stock transfer books will be closed at 3 
o’clock P. M. on Thursday, Sept. 15th, 1898, and 
reopened on Monday, October 17th, 1898, at 10 
o'clock A. M. A. J. PATERSON, Treasurer. 


International Paper Company, 
80 Broad Street, N x, Sept. Ist, 1898. 
The Board of Directors has declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF (1%) PER 
CENT. from net earnings on the preferred capital 
stock, payable October Ist, 1898, to Preferred 
Stockholders of record of September 20th, 1898. 
The transfer books of the Preferred Stock will 
close at 2:15 P. M. on September 20th, 1898, and 
reopen on October 3d, 1898, at 10 o’clock A. M, 
WARNER MILLER, Secretary. 


a 


Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf R. R. Co, 
COUPON NOTICE. 

COUPON NO. 11 of the First Mortgage 5 per 
cent. bonds of the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf 
R. R. Co., due October ist, 1898, will be paid on 
and after that date on presentation at the office 
of the Company, No. 1 Nassau Street, New York 
City, or No. 400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. WM. S. TAYLAR, Treasurer. 


UNITED TRACTION AND ELECTRIO 
COMPANY. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J., September 8, 1898. 
A Dividend of THREE-QUARTERS OF ONE 
PER CENT. on the Capital Stock of this Come 
pany will be paid to the registered holders on the 
ist day of October, 1898. Transfer books will be 
closed from the 2ist inst. to the 3d proximo, in- 
clusive. F. P. OLCOTT, Treasurer. 
OSAP SECS es a ee ee a eT an ar 


Office of the Welsbach Light Company 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, September 7, 1898, 

The Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of ONE DOLLAR PER SHARE, payable 
September 19th, 1898 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business September 12th. Checks 
will be mailed. 

EDWARD C. LEE, Treasurer. 

a TT SE TR A A RE SN 


MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS. 


~eoo 





Office of the 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON AND RAlIle 
ROAD oe 

Tracy City, Tennessee, July 13, 1898 
TO THE STOCKHOLDERS: 

Notice is hereby given that a Special Meet. 
ing of the Stockholders of this Company has 
been called, and will be held at the office of 
the Company, Tracy City, Tennessee, on Thurs- 
day, the 15th day of September, 1898, at one 
c’clock in the afternoon, the purpose of such 
Meeting being to enable the Stockholders to de 
termine whether they will or will not approve 
certain contracts, deeds, and conveyances, with 
and to and for the Alabama Steel and Ship Bulid- 
ing Company, of the State of Alabama, by an? 
from this Company, and constituting a disposi- 
tion of part of the property of this Company, and 
authorizing and confirming the action of the 
Board of Directors in acquiring the stock and 
bonds of said Alabama Company, all as aue 
thorized by the laws of the State of Tennessee, 
and also by the special act passed by the Lege 
islature of the State of Alabama February 10, 
1893, conferring special powers on ‘this come 
pany. The stock transfer books wil! be closed at 
8 P. M. Aug. 25th and opened at 10 A. M. Sept. 
16, 1898. Rv order of the Roard of Directors. 

INO F. FLETCHER, JR., Secretary. 


OFFICE OF 


The New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y., September 3d, 1898. 
Notice is hereby given that a special meeting 
of the stockholders of the New York Centra! and 
Hudson River Railroad Company has been duly 
called, and will be held at the Company’s prin- 
cipal office at Albany, in the State of New York, 
on Wednesday, the 5th of October, 1898, at 12 
o'clock noon, for the purpose of considering and 
approving a second supplementary contract be- 
tween this Company and the New York and 
Harlem Railroad Company. which contract has 
been. approved by the Directors of this Com- 
pany, and provides for the readjustment of rental 
to be paid to the New York and Harlem Rail- 
road Company under the contract of April 1, 1873. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 
E. D. WORCESTER, Secretary. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Company. 
Richmond, Va., September 9th, 1898. 

The annual meeting of the Stockholders of the 
Chesapcake and Ohio Railway Company for the 
Flection of Directors and for the transaction of 
such other business as may lawful!y come before 
the meeting (including the ratification of all acts 
of the Board of Directors, and all Committees 
thereof, since the last Annual Meeting,) will be 
held at the office of the Compete = bert Pace 
Building, in the City of Richmond, Jirginia, on 
Pasatay, the 18th day of October, 1898, at 10 
"el A. M. 
Ts atock transfer books will be closed at the 
office of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., No. 23 Walt 
Street, New York, on Monday, September 19th, 
1898. at 8 o’clock P. M., and will reopen om 
Wednesday, Octobe: 19th, 1898, at_10 o’clock A, 
M. & Cc. E. WELLFORD, Secretary. 


Dee. 


UNION PACIFIC RATLROAD CO. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

The First Annual Meeting of the Stockholders 
of Union Pacific Railroad Company will be held 
at the Office of the Company, in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on Tuesday, October 11, 1898, at twelve 
o’Glock noon, for the election of fifteen Directors 
of the Company, and for the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come before the 
meeting. 

The Sooks for the transfer of stock will be 
closed for the purposes of the meeting at the 
close of business on Saturday, September 10, 
1898, and will be reopened on the day following 
the meeting. ALEX. MILLAR, Secretary. 

New York, September 2, 1898. 





THE NEW YORE TIMES. 


*“ All the News That’s Fit to Print.” 





“NEW “YORK sTOCK EXCHANGE, 


Complete Transactions in Stocks—Friday, Sept. 9, 1898. 


Be tes| sues | rt | ten 20. A cases, | { worst. | arign. | tow. | nast._| chanee._ 
55 


Adams Express ...... 
Am, Cotton Oil ...... 
Am, Cotton Oil pf..... 
American Malting Co. 
Am. Malting Co. pf... 
Am, Spirits Paes 3°°* 
= Spirits Mfg. pf.. 

. Sugar Ref. oS ‘ 
ren Steel & Wire Go.. 
Am, S. & W. Co. pf.. 
American Tobacco ... 
Ann Arbor . 

T. & 8S. F....020e- 

T. & S. F. pf...--- 
B. & O., 1st in, pd.. 
B. & O., 2d in. spain’ © 

& O, Southw. pf... 
Bay State Gas ....... 
Brooklyn Rapid Tran. 
Brooklyn Union Gas.. 
Bruns. City 
Buft., Roch, & Pitts.. 
Canada Southern ., 
Canadian Pacific, ex d. 
Central Pacific 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 
Chicago & Alton..... 
Chi, Bur. & Quincy... 
Chi, & East. Ill ...... 
Chi, & East. Ill. pf.. 
Chicago Great West. 
Chi., Mil. & St. Rens 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. pf.. 
Chi, & Northw 
Chi, & Northw. pf.. 
Chi., + ook Isl. & Pac. 
Chi. Term, Trans. pf. 
C., C...C. & Bt. tas. 
Cieve., . Lor. & Wheel. 
Cleve., Lor. & W. pf.. 
Colorado Fuel & eee. 
Col. & H. C. & 
Col., Hock. Val. é& Tol. 
Consolidated Gas 
Consolidated Ice 
Consolidated Ice 
Delaware & Hu aS 
Del., Lack. & er: 
Denver & R. G. 
Detroit Gas 
530) Ba, Elec. lil, of N. Y. 


Erie ist pf 

Evans, & T. 

Evans. & T. 

General Electric 
Great Northern pf. 
Illinois Central ... 
Illinois Steel Co.... 
Iowa Central ... 
International Paper... 
Int. Paper pf 1. 
Laclede Gas 

Lake Erie & ek 
Lake Erie & West. pf. 
Louisville & Nashville. 
Manhattan Con 
Metropolitan St. Ry... 
Minn, & St. L. 2d -: 
Minnesota Iron .... 
Mo., Kan. & Texas.. 
Mo., Kan, & Tex. pf.. 
Missouri Pacific ; 
Mobile & Ohio........ 
Morris & Essex . 
National Lead Co 
National Lead Co. a 
National Linseed Ofl.. 
National Biscuit Co... 
National Biscuit Co, pf 
New Jersey Central .. 
New York Air Brake.. 
New York Central ... 
A Oe. ee OY: Pe 
Norfolk & West. pf... 
North American 
Northern Pacific 
Northern Pacific pf.. 
Ontario & West 
Oregon = & 

Short Line .. 


bagReuLega 


_ 


Zaglteunngae 


Oregon 
Oregon 
Pacific Coast 

Pacific Coast ist pf... 
Pacific Coast 2d pf... 
Pacific Mail ée 
Pennsylvania R. 
People’s — Chi 


+. St. L 
63 P., Cc. 
187 710 | Pull. Pal, 
2 50 | Quicksilver . 
18 2,300 | Reading ... ae 
43 320° Reading ist “pt. tapdee 
22 8 Beasing a ss 
59 500 st. J. 1st pf.. 
RZ 919!St. In 4 , B. Fran.. 
66, 210/St. L. & S&S. F. ist pf.. 
83 


85 
45 
87 
68 


33 
11 
104 18, 


484%,| ‘200/P., C. 


118 
104 
42%, 
61 
1861, 
2 


800 | St. L. & 8S. F. 2d pf.. 
13 100 | St. Louis by at pt... 
3 1,000 | St. Paul & Omaha... 
224% 800 | Southern Pacific 
9 969 | Southern Railway ... 
84144/ 8,594/ Southern Railway pf. 
& 870) Standard R. & T 
29 5,570 | Tenn, Coal & Iron.. 
14% 8,070 | Texas Pacific . 
175 140 | Third Avenue 
81 15,545 | Union Pacific 
64 4 28,915 oo Pacifie pf 
3,310|U. P., D. & G., t. 
200 | United States feather,| 
7,814|U. 8S. Leather pf 
8,145 | United States Rubber.! 
2,412/T). 8. 
190 | Wabash 
2,570 | Wabash pf 
3! Wells-Fargo Express.. 
400 | West Chicago Street. 
4,449 | Western Union Tel . | 
1,010|W. & L. E., 3d as. pa. 
100 | W. & LE. pt., 8d as. pd.| 


114 


114 
36 37 


looted 
om 
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9 
87 
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Bid and Asked Quotations. 
The following were the closing quotations for Government bonds and for stocks in 


which there were no transactions: 
Bid.|Ask’d.| 


2s, r., 1891 9814 2 | om Cable 
8s, 1918, when is’d.105%4 105% Yonsol. 
8s, 1918, small, |\Den. & a G 
when issued 106 |D. M. &' Ft. 

4s, r., ee oe ee 1114/D. M. & - 
4s, c., 1 o Seappeeee Ce tty me 8.8. & 
4s, r., 1925....+...127} 128% . 8. & A. 
4s, c., 1925.0. 4.212744 } | 128i) 
F Of SS CY. rf 113% 

“F190 | 

1899 .10214 


5s, i*kd. E, Ill. 
5s, 1904 
Currency 6s, 
Cherokee 4s, 1899.101 eS 
Dist. Col. 8-Ods. ...116 ‘ 


So 4 ee 180 
American Coal....119 
Am, Dist. Tel.... 
Am. Express...... 130 
Am. Sug. Ref. pf.115 
Am, T. 96 
Am, Tobacco ae 128 
Ann Arbor p 

poeeen A A. L. pf.. 
Bun. B 

Bur., C. 

Chi. & Alton pf.. 
Chi, Gt. W. pf., A 
Chi. Gt. W. pf., B. 
Chi, Gt. W. deb... 
Chi., Ind. & L..... 
Chi., ._ & LL. pf. 30° 
Chi. Term. Trans. 7 
Cleve. & Pitts....16 


Erie 2d pf 
iFlint & P. 
IF. & P. M. 
it. W. & R. 
iH. B. Claflin. 


Ill, Cent. 1. 1. 


| ee BS YS 
Kanawha & 


“IK, & D. M. 


~ 


"170 
40 
27% 
70 


King. & Pem.. 


Lon 
|Man 
Md. Coal 
Mexican 





"1%4|Minn. & S 
80 st. P 
7 
17 
25 Ss. M. pf 


| Minn. 
s. 


Col. Midland a. 
wat 


cS, & pf. 


Coal... 


. D. pt. 


pf. . 
astern Elevator. 
of B’n. .. 
113% i\Bighth Avenue ...35 


Ss. 


|\Homestake ... 


llowa Central pf.. 
,\Joliet & Chicago. .160 
; zine 
~ Mich. 
Keokuk & D, M.. 4 

es: 15% 
Keokuk & — 


Laclede Gas pt. 
Lake Shore.... 
Island ...... € 
attan eran 


SITaY 
Mex. Nat. certfs. 1 
Michigan Sentral .106 


214\M. & St. L. ist pf 89 


Minn. St. P. & S. 


Bid.|Ask’d. 
Fe? De Ne. 
ational Starch... 6 
— St. ist pf.... 73 
- St. 2d pf..... 20 
41% 


Bid.|Ask’d. 


: Norfolk So. 
5 |Nor. & West.. 
Ont. 
Penn. Coal 
Peo., Dec, & Ev.. 
Peo. & Eastern... 
P., Bt. W. & C....172 
Pitts. & West. pf. oi 
yi Hens. & Be OF as 
‘ ns. & Saratoga. 18: 1 


Rio renee » GOS - 
Rio Grande W. pf. ro 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. 6 
St. Jo. af oe Isl. 
2d pf.. 
St. L. 8. 
St. BP. & ge aye 
3 St. . & D. pf.. 
52 |St. , M. & Mt. 
5% |St. "& oO. 
Sil. Fultion cerita. 
108 |Sixth Avenue.. 
28 |Texas Pacific. ... 
91 |Tol & O. C 
Tol. & O. C. 
Twin City R. ° 
U. S. Express... 


oooo Be 
. 34 


. 18% 
02 


29 
3 





olan 
“7165 
i! 


264% 


*Last recorded figures—no Stock Exchange quotations yesterday. 


PHILADELPHIA PRICES. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 9.—Some issues 
Geclined to-day, but the changes were un- 
important. On the other hand, Welsbach 
and Cambria Iron, recently two rather weak 
features, reflected improvement. There was 
more active trading in United Traction of 
Pittsburg, but prices were lower. Earnings 
of a character which foreshadow dividends 
sustained the JDlectric Storage Battery 
shares. Union Traction and United Gas Im- 
provement yielded, the former a substantial 
fraction, the latter a point. Pennsylvania 
Manufacturing also was a trifle lower. The 
gClling generally was of a good character. 

The market closed steady at these bid and 
asked prices: 


Bid. arupeter 
20% 


Lehigh Valley . 4 
37 % 


Northern Pacific common, t. iiias os 
Northern Pacific pf 
Pennsylvania ... 
Reading trust certificates. 
Reading ist pf. 
Reading 2d pf. 
St. Paul ...... . 
Western New York & Penn. .-.++. “sari? 
etr tan WEY saver ereesewes 
Phil adelphia Traction .< o eos ewe ee ibis 
Baltimore Consolidated ...++se+s-+- 
Union Traction ...ceescsccscessus bi 
Blectrio Storage ... uh 
lectric Storage pf. o-.-+.-0e0eee-++ 41 % 
Inited Gas Imp. ale basehan «shee coue 
Welsbach TAGRE . Wi cc ncnusccewtes ps BP 
New Jersey Traction ...-.-+..s-+e-> 
American E. L 
Marsden ...... 
Choctaw .....+... 
Choctaw pf. . » ° 
Pennsylvania Mtg. "Bs, ‘pa. én oe des 
Reading gen. 4s oe 
Electric & Storage (8 dkcwete 
Equitable gen. 5s 
Falaéstonia n. 5s, trust ctfs.. 
‘onsolidate raction, Pittsbu 
Consolidated Traction, Pitts., 5 


Pe eee eee 


2 
eer rer rr rrr.) 


on on b08bbasocoeesees —# 


secveweccvcnesis aD 


CHICAGO QUOTATIONS. 


- 

CHICAGO, Sept. 9.—Biscuit common 
@ropped to-day from 32% to 32. It ad- 
vanced to 32%, but closed at 32%; the pre- 
ferred fell from 95% to 95, but closed at 
95%. Steel and ‘Wire common began at 
82% and went off a point; the close was at 


The preferred opened at 85%, and 
closed a point higher. West Chicago sold 
off to 94%, after opening at 95. North Chi- 
cago was steady at 225. Diamond Match 
was offish, opening and closing at 139, after 
touching 139%. Metropolitan Elevated fives 
receipts advanced from 555 to 55%. 
Settlements: 


American Strawboard .....c.ccceecsecees owe BO 
Cc, & Chi, C. & D. Co 

Diamond Match Co. of Illinois. 

National Biscuit Co., common.. 

National Biscuit Co. pf 

American Steel & Wire common. 

American Steel & Wire pf 

Chicago Brewing & Malting Co 

Chicago Brewing & Malting Co. pf 

Mil. & Chi. Brewing Co 

Mil. & Chi, Brewing Co. pf..... 02e@ee 

Chi. Packing & Provision Co . 2 
Chi. Packing & Provision Co. pf.......+... 45% 
North Chicago St. R. R 
West Chicago St. R. Ra. sccccccccvccccecce 
South Side Blevited R. R..,..c-ceccseseee G2 
Lake Street Elevated.....<.... devetencences tS 
Lake St. Elevated t. c........ Sc ccvescceses - 10 
Street’s W. 8. Car Line.......... oc008 sees 


81%. 


BOSTON STOCK MARKET. 


BOSTON, Sept. 9.—Trading was active to- 
day under free liquidation aided vy the bear 
attacks. Stocks were dislodged to consid- 
erable extent, stop orders being reached. 
There was brisk selling of Chicago, Bur- 
lirgton and Quincy, Sugar, and the Atchison 
and Union Pacific. Specialties of recent 
prominence yielded little. Wisconsin Cen- 
tral 5s rose from 535, to 56, the last pre- 
vicus sale having been at 52. Butte went 
from 22 down to 21%, a 2% drop thus far 
this week. Old Dominion lost 1, to 27; 
Osceola 1, to 53; Montana 2, to 220; Cen- 
tennial %, to 1744. on small sales. Boston 
and Albany rose 8, to 238. Torrington Com- 
pany, Class A, was up % for the day, at 29; 
5s were up 1, at 104. Dominion Coal closed 
at 24%, the same as yesterday. United 
States Oil lost %, to 17. Atchison preferred 
lost 1% net for the day; Baltic %, to 15%; 
Union Pacific preferred 1%, to 655; Atlantic 
%, to 26; Boston Elevated 1%, to @2%. Vic- 
ter sold at 7%@7%. Call loans, 24@3%; 


Complete Bond ao et 
Evans & T H gen 5s 


Adams Express 4s 
fo ERs «| 
Aen Canon Oil Co 8s 
| re 07 | 
Ann Arbor ist 4s 10,000 
coccccose 88 Bcd 
At, & 8 ¥ adjst 4s 


ati Ba 


000 
Gal, Har'g & 


"000. . 
H & Tex ‘Gent 


Ba copooe 
5: 


- 


Sy 


HF 


See ewe eee e ee ee eee 


see eee eee eee eeee 


13/000 
3, 


geesiseses 


ee ee ee 


Peewee eee eee eeee 


7 5 
Pewee eee eee eeeeene ’ 


—" 
Be 


eee eee ee J 


2s 


SSSzS=555 


Se 


Perececccesoseres ’ 
72 


Son 


tee ee ewes eeeeeee 


ee eee Owen eeeeeeee 


Co ce 
10 
Louls & 


On eal hs 2 fal 


tix 


O54 


Nash, 


RK omloak 


eee eee eee eee een ee 9514 
BPO sscevcsicshice. OS 


23,000 


80,000. . 
Balt & Ohio 5s, ‘1885-1925, gen 
eng certfs 


se eee ee eee eee ee ee 


2,000... 
Balt & Ohio ist, Parkers- 
burg Branch, Trust 


Co certfs ,000.. 
10,000 ..0 is ses'vccccehesd 18 Me, ‘ & T 2a 


20,000 
B 5,00 oO wi tof ist gtd 
B : ececcees 


Canada So ist 5s" 
RAGa nibbdecsesé 


Cent Ga Ry con 5s 
5,000. . 
Cent Ga Ry ist inc 


Cent of NJ gen 53 
2,000... wR tas 

Ches & Ohio gen 44s 1,000. . 
h, OE ee Sere 5,000 
GOD. vncedtacticvnds s 86% 


3,000 000 
$000 cbecssereeses 4} 17,000..... 


8,000. 
Ches & Ohio con 6s 5,000 
J) errr oo 115% N& & NB 7s 
Chi, B & Q conv 5s 
2,000s88 


2 


ee eee eee eee eee ee ’ 


M & St P. 
Pac West 5s 


6,000 
Chi & N WS F deb 5s, 


EE ss oases stars poe 119% 
chit EI & P gen 4s * 


Chi, 
117% 


56,000 
( 


St 
6 


Equita ble Gas & 
“a ist 


Fuel pu, Sst . 


Ot Cadicstne CES 76 ’ 
Nec eee eee taenteee 


ie ee hae vd 


5s 
tba rons tar oped oe4|sout ern Ry ist 5s 


. pS hadnt 000 
@'M 4.090 


1, 

Kan tty, 3 P & Guilt ist’ 38,000 
10, OH 

2 Rat a eh 


,000s20F 
Tim Kentucky Cent Ist 4s 


ee 


1,000... ‘ 
1% bag G 1 Go of StL ist 55 


ee eee eee eeeee 


i 
rah use’ Rock & M ist, Tr ‘ iv ist, 
rtfs 


eee mee eer eee eeree 


MOO. ds ccabiesccscsvig aD BT AO, vpigutnes bxpcede 


& Sshet ist 


9514 Louis + Nash unified 


Manhattai Ry con 4s 
7s RS 
. eeeecterperrersg tt 


cs 60a aR aac kh Mexlean Inter ist 4s 


eee eee eee enone 89% 


eee eee ee Pee ee 


io 
1021%4|M 06 ist con 
a easy Ae Pee STR 


2,000820F*. eee eee eee wets 104% 


8 . 
Missouri Pacific 3d 


Mo "Pao trust 5s 
5,000. . 
Mobile & Ohio" gen ‘4s 


wal te col 8%s 


Mich Cent col sus 


stew eee ennee 


eeeeeeenee 


4,000 
Sa scebeepeeoceoe ee Y O & W con 5s 
14% 5,000 
NY, now ee 
1,000¢ 


Nor Pac Ry prior lien 4s 


mn & AF Pass 45 


my 


tere ewe eeesen tenes 


ke 


San An, 


. 8 4,00 


48,000. 
Standard 
7% on R&T 


es ee 


eee eee eee eeereeee 


er 


oo 


tbe eetevecsioeee 
Wace bec cesb sec tbps 
eee Peeeeeeeheeeere 
oe oS ‘ie aanald 


teewwe Sew weeworre 
eee wwe swe weer ane 
sere ee wee eee erty 97 
ee eed 


‘Rat és 


Pee vesciovee esos 


2,000. . 
Tau, Standard R & T ine 


10, 
105% Tenn, ¢. L& 


weer wee ean ewe gteere 


i Tex & Pac ist 


lew ee wee eee ewe ee ewe 


eee bane Chew re renee 


eeseeeee oi 
: eee berve * 93 


eur» ase “Silver at-.70, 300 Mollie Gibson at: .20, 100 
2h 


eae teagan dat 21% An A i 
RB z aconda sold at .53@.54@,53%, 800 An 


Bay. 


-.18, 2,000 Gold Magnet at 


TRUCLION “AND MINING. 


~ Silver bullion certificates were quoted on 
the Stock Exchange at 6 There wére 
no sales, 

Bar silver in London, 27 15-16d per ounce. 

Commercial price of bar silver, 60%c per 


“ounce. Mexican silver dollars quoted at 


46%c, — 

The Mercantile Safe Deposit Company 
holds 823,018.59 ounces of silver bullion, 
against which 823 certificates are outstand- 
tabe : 

*, . 


On the Stock Exchange 100 shares of 
Breece sold at 1.40, 200 Horn Silver at. 5 85, 
“100 Phoenix at .17. 

On the Consolidated, Exchange 500 shares 
of Anaconda sold at .55, 200 Consol. Cali- 
fornia ahd Virginia at .65, 1,700 Creede and 
Cripple. Creek Conkol, at .10@.1i, 100 Irgn 


‘Potosi at 22, 
On the Mining Exchange 600 shares of 


choria at .80@.81, 3,000. Cripple Creek Con- 
solidated at .10%@.104@.10%, 500 Dikton at 
1,25, 2,000 Garfield Consolidated at .12%@ 
-002%, 1,500 


000, venga gerces 2 100% .Golien Fleece at -.26@.27,. 2,500 Isabella at 


2, 

Tex & Pac 2a in 
40 
2000 
10,000 
1 
15; 
65,000 
80, 
1, 


76 11,000 
ee ee Tol Feo & West 4s 


O00. ..66- 
heed 


ee eeee 


eeeeeeene 


Co certfs 
Union Pacific 48 
80,000 


’ eo alee 
eee eee eer ewneenee 
eee eee eee eee earee 
seer mere ewer eeeee 
Seem ew ere wee eeeee 
se eee ewer eereeeee 
OOO. cece reccecececees 
See wt ee eee een eeete 


ter eewee 
eee eee ee 


oe Union n tile ist 5s, Trust 


82,000 


Cocccceoskls 
76 


Biss 


eee hiwee 


q 
n 


Sy 


certfs 


peas 
S355 


94%, 


it vee 


0,000. . 
++ 120% Wabash ist 5s 


8,000. . 
Wabash 2a 5s 

11,000 ’ 
Watash deb, Series B 


Peewee ere eee ewes 


. 108% 


y see eteecesereceeee 
10,000. 6.06.05 

26, eee eee eee ere eee ee 
12,000. 06 ccsececceesecs 
uae tirsewkaes 


000 
"Central Co 1st, 
Co certfs 
ya 


30000... 


eee eee eee eee) 


eeeeeee 


SERESE 


seo 
535: 


Sok 


eee eee wee enn ee 


SEB 





time money, 3@4%; 
@5%. 
Closing bid and asked: 
Railroad Companies, 


commer rejal paper, 


3% 


Boston & —- 

Boston & Lowell. 

Boston & Maine. 

Boston & Providence. 283 
Chicago Junction & Stock Yards. .12: 
Chicago Junction & Stock Yards pf, 
Fitchburg pf 

Old Colony 


WEGGE DIG cckvcvcsecovbseaeistccone 86% 
West End pf 


Mining Companie 


Atlantic 

Boston & Montana. 
Butte & Boston.... 
Calumet & Hecla.. 
Centennial 
Franklin 

Osceola 

Pioneer, 

Quincy 

Tamarack 
SOOMMEBER coccccceccvcsvesecesoess 


Miscellaneous, 


American Bell Telephone 

NST OS OR erperes err 245 
Dominion Coal p 

Edison Plectric Liluminating. 

Erie Telephone 

General Electric........ 

General Electric pf. 

Illinois Steel 
Lamson Cons. Store Service...... 
New England Telephone 

Philadelphia Company 

United States Oil 

United States Rubber 

Westinghouse Electric..... be beacds 80 
Westinghouse Electric pf.......... 57 


Unlisted Securities. 


Merced Gold Mining.............- 


6 
Old Dominion Copper Mining 26% 


CONSOLIDATED EXCHANGE. 
STOCKS. 


Open. 
Sp. Mfg... 12% 
Sug. Refs. .188% 
Tobacco. ...139 
T. & 8S. F., 13% 
‘ . &8&. F pt. 36 
cote ‘Cotton Of : 830 
30..Bay State Gas.. 31 
30..Brooklyn R. T. = 
: ‘ours Pacific.. 22% 
..C..C & St. L. 41% 
90. .Chi., ‘S. & Q...116 
2 » M. & St. P. 110% 
..Chi. & N. W....1 
40..Chi. Gt. Western 
..Ches, dee 


High. 
12% 
13914 


Sales, Low. 
40..Am. 125 
86,240..Am, 
1,490..Am. 5 


100. “Ota, 


: Electric. . 
Louis. & Nash.. 
990..Manhattan ..... O68 
..Missouri Pacific. 35 
..Mo., K. & T. pf. 34 
ed Y, cemnrel... 827 
..Nor. Pacific.. a 
.-Nor. Pac. pf.. ee 
..-People’s aes 
‘"Pacific Mail.... 
. -Reading 
.-Tenn, C. 
..Texas Pacific... 
..-Union Pacific.. 
50. Se Pacific pt. #2 
50..U. 8. Leather pf. bY 
ae + 5. Rubber.... 4 
.. Wabash pf.. : Six 
,» Western Union.. 9355 


BONDS. 
hi en. High. Low 
72% 
87 
67% 
45 
77 
54% 


FINANCIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. Frederic P. Olcott, Samuel Thomas, 
and Henry W. Poor, at the request of a large 
number o stockholders and creditors of The Na- 
tional Linseed Soe Company, have consented to 
act as a committee to undertake the reorganiza- 
tion of that company. The stockholders are re-> 
que to deposit their stock, on or before Oct. 

1898, with the Central Trust Company of New 
York. The trust company will issue negotiable re- 
ceipts for same. 

Messrs. Frederic P. Olcott, Samuel Thomas, and 
Henry W. Poor, at the request of a large number 
of stockholders. and -creditors of the National 
Linseed Oil Company, have consented to act as 
a committee to undertake the reorganization of 
that company. The stockholders are requested 
to deposit their stock on or before Oct. 1, 1898, 

with the Central Trust Company of New York’ 
ring Trust Company will issue negotiable receipts 

‘or same. 


OUTSIDE SECURITIES. — 


Traction Quotations, 

Bid. 
212 
.106 
111 


Broadway & Seventh Aventie 
Broadway & Seventh Avenue Ist. 
Broadway & Seventh Avenuc 2d. 
Broadway Surface Ist 5s 
Broadway Surface 2d 

Brooklyn City Railroad....... eesece 
Brooklyn, Bath & W. E. 5s........ 85 
Brooklyn’ Bi. common, when issued. 28 
Brooklyn El. pf., when issued 59 
Brook., Queens Co. & Suburban 5s. 
Buffalo Crosstown 58. ......s.cecsees 
Buffalo Street Railway stock 

Buffalo Street Rai!s way Con 

Central Park, N. 

Central Park, N. 

Columbus (Ohio) stock 

Columbus (Ohio) con. 5s 

Eighth Avenue Railroad 

42d St. oF & St. Nicholas Av. 
42d St. an. & St. Nicholas Av. 
42d St., Man & St. Nicholas Av. 
Kings ‘County Elevated 

Kings County ine 

Nagsau Ist 5s, (Brooklyn Trolley)... .105 
New Orleans Traction common....-- 1 
New Orieans Traction pf 6 
Ninth Avenue Railroad 183 
Steinway R. R. Co. 6 p. c. ist...... 115 
Second Avenue Railroad ist 5s.....108 
Sixth Avenue Railroad stock 200 
Union Railway ist 5s, (Huckleberry). 113 
Union Railway stock 175 
Worcester (Mass.) Traction. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traction pf... 


Ferry Securities, 


1st.118 
2d. 98 
5 


Natural Gas, 


Fort Wayne Gas Gee. eee 
Fort Wayne Gas Ist 6s...... 
Indianapolis ,Gas stock... 
Indianapolis Gas bonds 
Lafayette Gas Company Ist 6s 
Lafayette Gas Company stock 83 
Logansport & Wab. Val, Gas stock.. 52 
Logansport & Wab. Val. 6s 72 
Ohio & Indiana stock............ 
Ohio & Indiana ist 6s 
Hiluminating Gas, 
Amsterdam common 
Amsterdam 
Amsterdam 5s, with interest 
Buffalo (N, Y.) MOOSE ence nctaces . 23 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Ist, with interest... 95 
Central Uniun 5s, guaranteed 7104 
COMMDYS | GOB. vec cccecccrdcecce sees 86 
Consolidated Gas ‘bonds of N. J 
Consolidated Gas of N. J 
Consumers’ Gas (Jezsey City) bonds. 100 
Grand Rapids Gas stock...... buedée ee 
Mutual of New York 
Madison LF ipconsin) stock..,....... 60 
N. ¥, & E, R Gas Co. ist, ex int..111 
N.Y. & ©. R. Gas. Co. con,, ex. int..108 
Norfolk (Va.) Gas stock............ 86 
Norfolk (Va.) Gas ist 98 
People’s Gas Co. (Chi.) 5s, (int. hens 101 
St. Joseph (Mo).........+. 35 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Ditirsss ¥eodesherce ys 
St. Paul Gas stock 
St. Paul Gas bonds,..... 
Standard Gas, New York...... 139 
Standard Gas, New York, preferred.157 
Standard Gas, New York, 1st 112 
Syracuse Gas stock...........++.0+- - 17 
Syracuse Gas Ist 5 p. c. bonds...... 87 
Western Gas........ 87 
Western Gas ist bs, with interest. 22102 
Industrials. 

American Bank Noie...... ose eeace - 39 
American Typefounders’........ seeee 47 
Barney & Smith common.,........... 18 
Cramps’ Shipyard —_— vesvec 
Glucose ~ Remy $0060s soeee 
Glucose ex dividend. - eccccccccechOS 
Herring-. Tall Morvic obs 
Herring-Hall-Marvin p 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling pf. ‘ 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell bonds. . 
Lorillard Company pf 
Michigan-Peninsular Car 
Michigan-Peninsular 5 p. c. bonds.. 
Nicar: a Canal Con., new 
Pennsylvania Coal.......s.-sese. +. 850 
Pratt & Whitney pf 
Pratt & Whitney............ é ‘ 
Standard Distilling..... ee ccegesoces - 22 
Standard Distilling pf........... voce lt 
Standard Oil Trust..... ~~ See § +++ +409 
Trenton Potteries................ eee 
Trenton Potteries pf 
Union writer 
Union Typéwriter ist pf. 
Union. Typewriter 2d pf.. 
Wagner Car Company 

The Miscellaneous ‘List. 


Acker, Merraj) & Condit bonds...... $8 
Anderson Tobacco Company ........ 
Central & South American ei. 212.108 
Commereial Cable stock......... +++ 175 
Electro-Pneumatic, ass’t paid 1% 
Electric Vehicle common.. 10 
Electric Vehicle pf...... ve’ 
Federal Steel........... 
Hudgon River “Telephone "stock 69 
Tron Steamboat ....es.sesceccccnees 2% 
Iron Steamboat 68.............c.0+20 OS 
Pittsburg Bessemer......-sssescceeee 24% 


TOOD: .seacvevesdescese @ 


SEM éscccé oucs4dtenbe 
4 eee ee ewe eee eene ee 


& ‘G ‘ist, Trust 


76 
76 
76% 


111% 
90 


:109% 


5% 
10g 


76% 
90% 
125 
106% 
87% 
86 
56 
73 
58 
71 


30 
70 
101% 

24 
96 
105 


89 
80 
21 
103% 
83 
B75 
64 
113 
19 
38 
105 
105 
38 
93 
ho 
&2 
141 
165 
114 
18 
90 


89 
104 


40 
50 
# 


in 


at 
93 
120 
11 
91 


.27@.28@.27%, 5,000 Justine’ at .07%4 buyer 
60, 600 Lillie at 1.20@1.21, 1,000 Mollie Gib- 
son-at .20, 8,100 Rocky Mountain at .12%4 
cash @.15 buyer 80, and 1,000 Work at .25. 


*,* 
Closing bids for mining stocks on the 
various exchanges: 


STOCK EXCHANGE. 


ACO 20.560 seeeeeee TS 
Alta ..cc0e soeesees sOllron Silver 
Belcher ..... .+.++-+ -15/Kingston & Pem. L., 
Best & Belcher..... .18 La Crosse 
Breece .... her. +" 4°25 Leadville eee 
Brunswick .... ..., .08|Little Chief 
be aa OR 046d es8 ot een oar? 000s 
rysolite .... ..--. oenix, os cee 
Comstock Tunnel Go :02|Plymouth Con. 
Co & Va..... .40/Savame oe. -e eas 
ceeeee «14/Sierra Nevada ..+-. 
Deadwood .........+ .80|/Standard Con. 
Enterprise Min, Co.. .38}Union Con. 
Father Py. Smet.... .17j/Utah ....+ «+. 
Gould & Curry...... .15}/ Yellow Jacket 
Hale & Norcross.... .7 


CONSOLIDATED EXCHANGE. 


AliC@ cesseses coerce 70; Ophir TTT 
American Coal .. ss 15;Occidental .... ««.. -50 
Adams Consolidated. 06 Plymouth .. 1 
Belcher .... .. [15i{Phoenix G. Min: Co. .15 
Best & Belcher..... -20/Potosi_ .... 1D 
Breece ..... ......-1.00 Quicksilver .....-.-- 1.25 
Brunswick Con, .... .09 Quicksilver pf. 8.50 
Belmont wees 10 Savage ...---06 oeee, 10 
California, B. H.... .50 Sierra evade sever « 
Chollar .16 Standard .. P 
Crown Point . .12 Small Hopes — . 
Chrysolite .14 Union Consolidated. . Pa 15 
Con. Cal. & Va.... .60/Utah .... - 0 
Com. T.. Co. stock.. .v2/Victor 

. T. Co. bonds. “‘02/Yellow Jacket ...... 

T. Co. scrip.. .02;)Argentum Juanita. . 

Deadwood Terra ... .25|)Alamo .... 
Father De Smet.... .17)Anaconda ... ‘ 
Gould & Curry .... .15|Cripple Creek Con... .10 
Hale & Norcross.... .85/Creede & Cripple Ck. .04 
Homestake .... ...45.00!Gold & Globe .. .03 
Horn Silver ........ 1.25/Golden Fleece -23 
Iron Silver . -69/Isabella .... . 
Kingston & Pem... .15|Mollie Gibson 
La Cropse .... ....- .14;/Mount Rosa .....-.- 
Leadville Con. .08|Pharmacist 
Little Chief 120|Portland .... 
Mexican ... .17|\Specimen ... 
Moulton .. p babe 5000 
Ontario .... 


MINING EXCHANGE, 


Gold Magnet oceans AS Elkton .... 

Havana ...+--. pues Gold Coin .... 

Japan .... strttt gto. Garfield Con. ..... .12 
.40 |Golden Fleece .... .25 

Isabella .... 

Jefferson .... 

Justine 

Lillie Te 

Mollie Gibson’ géode cae 

Mount Rosa ...... 

Old Gold 

|Sentinel 

{Union 


+ oes vol D 


‘3 
U3 
07 
19 
15 
14 
-08 
12 
55 
1.50 
-10 
-05 
15 


Horn Silver 


wees 


weene 
ee ewer 
seeeee 


eeencece o@0 


eee 


weer 


Rocky Mountain ..'. 
St. F. Cariboo....2.50 
Alamo .04 
Amaconda .... «+++ .53 
Anchoria .... -79 
Cripple Creek Con.. .10 
Cannon Ball 

Copper Rock 001 


DUN AND BRADSTREET’S. 


In their weekly review of trade, Messrs. 
R. G. Dun & Co, to-day will say: 


“The volume of business is larger than 
it ever has been. Investors across. the 
water have caught the cue, and their pur- 
chases of American bonds and stocks have 
been heavy for several weeks. There are 
symptoms of another crazy movement in 
South African and Australian stocks, and 
instead of gold and diamonds by the car- 
load Americans have only dividends to 
offer, but the transportation business of 
this continent is a very solid basis for 
earnings and values. The stock market 
has been hindered this week by fears of 
ue money, and it closes a fraction lower, 

ile the industrials have been still more 
affected by the ripening of the Struggie 
between competitors in sugar and coifee. 
‘The traffic is lafger, promises to restore 
rates are abundant, and nothing prevents 
a great rise in earnings excepting the cut- 
throat competition which the railroad man- 
agers profess to disaporove but neverthe- 
less permit. 

*“ Nobody can gyess how great the demand 
for iron and steel products may be a month 
hence, but the manufacturer has the rare 
good sense to wait for the actual orders 
before hoisting prices. So far the advance 
has been remarkably moderaie, in the aver- 
age of all finished products only 3.3 per 
cent. from the lowest price this year, while 
pig iron has risen less than 3 per cent. 
Orders this week include 10,000 tons rails 
at Chicago, 5,000: tons pipe at Boston, with 
16,000 to 24,000 tons coming at Phil. idelphia, 
10,000 tons plate for a Baltimore. shipyard, 
and heavy orders jr bars, rods, and espe- 
ciallye sheets at al markets. As most of 
the big works are crowded months ahead, 
some of the demand laps over to concerns 
less fully occupied. But in the near future, 
unless appearances deceive, all works in 
operation will have quite enough to do, and 
there is reason to éxpect some increase in 
output on the report of Sept. 1, though.a 
number of the furnaces in the valley are 
still idle and likely to be for some time. 

** Shipments of boots and shoes are small- 
er for the firs. week of September than in 
1897 or 1896, when deliveries to date were 
about 300,000 cases smaller than this year, 
but are larger than in any previous year, 
and to date have been larger than in any 
year heretofore. The manufacturers evi- 
dently have been .receiving many large 
orders, presumably accepted at some con- 
cessions from prices quoted of which the 
current market reports give no sign, and 
while the demand for future delivery is still 
much restricted by the unwillingness of 
dealers to pay the advanced prices asked, 
the continuing heavy shipments prove that 
the business has been _ aiEe. The leather 
does not yield as res in quoted prices, 
though in this case also the quotations may 
not accurately represent the actual transac- 
tions... At Chicago hides have not changed 
in price.’’ 

“The sales of wool have been only 2,289,- 
500 pounds. at the three chief markets, 
against 18,010,400 pounds for the same week 
last year and 8,812,000 pounds for the same 
week in 1892. The feeling wears that the 
prices demanded at the est cannot be 
maintained, and until ‘teat sells at ma- 
terially lower prices the manufacturer can- 
not meet the existing market for goods. 
Prices for goods do not change, and a con- 
siderable number of the mills will shortly 
shut down unless the situation improves. 
In the cotton manufacture there is still a 
St strong demand, with print cloths and 
staple goods unchanged in price, but the 
stoppage of some Eastern mills continues. 

“The volume of all business represented 
by Clearing House Exchanges has been 3.1 
per cent. larger in daily average for Sep- 
tember thus far than in 1892, and this, 
with the returns of railways, indicates a 
material enlargement in the general vol- 
ume of. traffic. Failures for the first week 
of September have been in amount of lia- 
bilities, $1,111,593; manufacturing, $224,602, 
and trading, $703, 991. Failures ‘for the 
week have been 164 in the United States, 
against 215 last year, and 16 in Canada, 
against 35 last year.’’ 

Bradstreet’s report of the state of trade 
will say to-day: 

‘Heat and holidays-have imparted an ir- 
regular appearance to speculative and gen- 
eral distributive trade this week, and there- 
fore to bank clearings returns, more par- 
ticularly at the Bast, but with the arrival 
~ cooler temperatures some improvement is 

ported at those. markets. Generally 
pe peaking, favorable basic features already 
antes still continue most in evidence, and 
the attitude of quiet confidence in future 
ood trade.is unabated. Conditions in many 
eading industries, but particularly in iron 
and steel and its various products, are of 
continued, and in some cases growing, 
strength. 

“The general level of prices of staples is 
the highest reached for five years past; 
railway earnings, favored by the enlarged 
movement of wheat to market, are showing 
larger gains than have been recently re- 
ported, a good export demand for agri- 
cultural and manufactured products is re- 
ported, failures remain at a minimum, and 
reports of poor trade are conspicuous by 
their infrequency. Less favorable crop re- 
ports from abroad and good export inquiry 
are reflected in a rather steadier. tone in 
wheat and in advanced quotations for ocean 
freights. . Corn continues to experience a 
weather market, but prospects of yield are 
still regarded as favorab Following the 
intense activity in the placin of orders for 
irom and steel in the past 
come a quieting in demand, but experiences 
of buyers and the very firm and, in some 
cases, upward tendency of prices point to 


the conclusion that the lull is due almost | 


rey to the mills being already heavily 
oversold. Export business has certainly 


‘ment to England. 


ew weeks has | 


peetwitnin 
ea thine 
lot o steel 


einer iis 


tor ship- 


“Pig iron remains strong ‘a ‘tone, and 
the tron is ta of ertiouiart a feature. South- 
ern cu good export de- 
mand, ‘and oe orders: 


retuse 

where e full et 
price ae ‘Palle of A tt ah a further Rirther 2o-cent 
advance comes fro 
from the lumber rade vie throughout tha. an gh 
try are of increasin vity. and firm 
prices, with possible ae advanees fore- 
casted, General resump: jon of. operations 
in glassmaking has not. ecourred, and 
complaints of heavy ‘oversto Sis: are com- 
mon. 

‘““The- resumption of heavy in ship- 

ments is reflected in incre gains . by 
_——a railway systems, particularly in 

he Northwest, and earnings bf eighty lead- 
ing railroads. for the month show an in- 
crease of 6 per cent, over last year’s heavy 
earnings, against’ a —_ in July of only 
1 percent. Reports of net earnings for July 
point. te increased operating expenses, hav- 
ing wiped out the slight gains noted in 


orders have 
week for a larg 


— earnings for that month, but reports 


rom leading systems’ for the last week 
of August would seem to show that the cor- 
ner has been turned, and that from now on 
a better showing will be made, notwith- 
standing that. comparisons now are with 
very favorable earnings one year ago. 

ank clearings in the United States ag- 
gregate $1,106,000,000, with practically two 
holidays at some cities 2.7 per cent. 
smaller than last week, but equal to last. 
year’s large total, 46 per cent, in excess 
of 1896, 11 per cent. in excess of 1895, 30 
per cent. larger than in 1894, 51 per cent. 
larger than in 1 and only 2 per cent. 
smaller than in 1 Business failures in 
the United States number 142, against 164 
last week, 178 in this week a year ago, 308 
in 1896, 213 in 1895, and 228 in 1894, 

“ Prices grow in strength, though the 

prominenie of food products in this respect 

less marked. Cereals and provisions 
showed more of a reactionary tendency dur- 
ing August, and the same is true of most 
raw textiles except hemp, anthracite coal, 
rubber, and some classes of building ma- 
terial; but; on the other hand, nearly all 
classes. of iron and steel and other metals, 
crude and refined petroleum, printcloths, 
live cattle and horses, sugar and coffee, are 
higher, as .a result of the month’s opera- 
tions. Compared with Aug. 1, 42 staples 
out of 105 are unchanged, 384 are higher, 
and only 29 lower, while, as compared with 
Sept. 1,. one year ago, 55 out of 105 are 
higher, 40 are lower, and 10 are unchanged. 
The steadiness of prices of raw wool and 
cotton goods among textiles, of hides and 
leather, lumber and drugs and chemicals 
during August was a feature calling for 
mention. Compared with a year ago, most 
cereals are lower, and the same is: true of 
most hog products, raw and manufactured 
cotton, coal, and some grades of lumber. 
Wool, hemp, flax, and jute are a. and 
the same is true of most grades of iron and 
steel and other metals. 

‘Wheat shipments for the week, includ- 
ing flour, aggregate 3,100,208 bushels, as 
against 3,687,049 bushels last week, 5,461,- 
506 bushels in this week one year ago, 
3,799,141 bushels in 1896, 1,810,039 bushels 
in 1895, and 2,789,000 bushels in 1894, Since 
July 1 this year wheat exports aggregate 
82,493,800 bushels, against 38,311,752 bush- 
els during the same period of 1897. Corn 
exports for the week. aggregate 3,868,869 
bushels, against 1,661,700 bushels last week, 
4,943,348 bushels in the corresponding week 
of 1897, 2,265,448 bushels in 1896, 849,502 
bushels in’ 1895, and 69,570 bushels in 1894, 
Since July 1 this year the exports of corn 
aggregate 28,407,870 bushels, compared with 
30,476,757 bushels last year.”’ 


BIDS FOR BANK STOCKS, 


Irving ,. 
|Leather Manuf’ s’ 
Cincoln National. 
Manhattan 
Mechanics’ 
Mech. & Traders’. 
Mercantile F 
New York 3 
New York County.1100 
iNat. Bank of N. A 
Park 
-170 fame 

Republic 
-112 


147% 
-170 
.750 
200 
-170 
.100 


America 

American Ex. 
Broadway 

Butchers & Drov... 
Central National...160 
Chatham ....66.--- 200 
City 
Commerce 
Continental 
Corn Exchange . 
East River 

Fourth National... 
Garfield f 
German-American 
Greenwich 
Hanover 
Importers & Trad.480 


oe ooo 
eoswage 125 
“975 


«iv 


Seaboard Nat. 

iSecond National...45 
National... 25 

State of New York.103 


RAILROAD EARNINGS, 


1898. 1897. 1896. 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL— 
3,687 3,586 3,127 


Mileage 
Month Aug $2,345,894 $2,175,681 $1,650,863 
4,397,968 4,159,756 3,289,487 


From July 1 
KANSAS CITY, PITTSBU ne & GU as 
77 
$70, 135 ' 


Mileage 
$52,191 


lst week Sept 
From Jan. 1 2,181,505 1,408,418 


NEW YORK CENTRAL— 
Mileage 2,395 2,395 2,395 
Month Aug.......$3,978,837 $4,246,879 $3,815,919 
From July 1 . 71,271,054 7,879,129 7,301,407 

ST. PAUL— 

Mileage 6,158 6,153 6,153 
Ist week Sept.. 813;229 746,957 711,914 

WESTERN NE w YORK & PENNSYLVANIA— 
Mileage 651 651 651 
4th week $92,200 $110,900 $99,700 
Month 286, 700 314,400 312,800 
From July 1 494,021 592,628 588,700 
SUFFALO, ROCHESTER & PITTSBURG for 

year ended June 30— 
1898. 
+63 550,800 $3,2 
»269, 198 2,189,215 
1,024,146 
35,510 

1,059,657 
$28,770 
230,887 


339 
$14,358 
475,199 


1897. Changes. 
13,362 *$337,547 

*79,983 
*257,505 

713,006 
*244,558 
#123,134 
*121,434 


Gross earnings. 
Operating &x.. 
Net earnings.. 
Other income 
All income 
Charges 
Surplus 
*Increase. 
CENTRAL OF 
June 30— 


304,215 
951,904 
352,311 
+Decrease. 
¥EORGIA for the year ended 
1898. 1896. 
.$5, 507,009 $5, 280 696 $5,508,405 
609, 909 3,765,660 
1,897,160 1,828,134 1,742,744 


Gross earnings... 
Oper. ex. & taxes. 
Net earnings..... 
Income from in- 
vestments, includ- 
ing steamships... 
Received fiom 
lease 
Branch 43,500 43,5 
Rentals 9,754 
2,007,435 


1,927,500 1,837,944 


57,020 286,307 384,947 


2,157,941 2,155,017 
Int. charges and 
rentals 
Annuity City of 
Macon 5,000 
Miscellaneous .... 1,792 
Total charges..... 1,934 292 1,841,2 
Balance. surplus.. 78,142 816, 664 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL for the month of July- 
Gross earnings.... 2,052,074. 1,984,075 1,638,624 
Oper. ex. & taxes. 1,586, 467 1,507,955 1,312,308 
Net earnings..... 465,607 4.761,208 328,326 


METFrROPOLITAN STREET: RAILWAY for the 
fiscal year ended June 30— 

1898. 1897. Increase. 

..$9,938,505 $8,888,804 $1,049, 701 

5, 300, bees 4,810,235 490,201 

4,078,569 559,509 

547,529 * 99,768 

4,626,098 659,268 

Charges 3 439) 708 3,186,975 252,821 

Surplus 1,845,570 1,439,122 ° $406,447 


NORTHERN PACI ice July— 


aon! 
-«-$1,916,698 1,840,360 
946,821 "953,832 
969,876 


886,528 
145,939 


139,333 
823,937 747,194 


277 


Gross earnings. . 
Operating ex 
Net earnings 
Other income 
AVailable rev 


Changes. 
$76,337 

*7,010 
83,348 


6,605 
76,742 


Gross earnings. 
Operating ex 
Net earnings..... 
Oper. ex., taxes, 
and impts 
Net earnings 
Miscellaneous 
come, not includ- 
ing land sales.. 
Total net income. 
* Decrease. 


STATEN ISLAND RAPID TRANSIT 
fiscal year ended June 30— 
1898. 

$638,316 

375 5, 653 
262,663 
41,¥69 
304. 6382 
327,211 
22,579 


5,027 
828,964 


2,734 
749,929 


2,292 
79,034 


for the 
1896. 


$764,455 
416,543 


1897. 
$606,442 
892,323 
214,118 
41,873 
255,992 
828,448 
72,456 


Net earnings..... 
Operating ex 
Net 2arnings:.... 
Other income 
Total income 347,912 
321,467 
*26,445 
*Surplus. 


COLORADO MINING STOCKS. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Sept. 9.—Gardner 
Co. report closing quotations as follows: 


Friday. Thursday. 
Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked, 
5% 4% 5 
61 52 
&2 79 
19% 19% 
33% 30 
17 
10% 
124 
16% 
95 
70 
19% 
136 
ae 


& 


Alamo . 
Anaconda 
Anchoria 
Argentum 
Rattle 
Columbine 
Consolidated 
Elkton 

El Paso 
Golden Fleece 
Gold King 
Gibson 

Gold Coin 
Garfield 
Isabella .... 
Independenc? 
Jefferson .. 


Portland 
Pharmacist 
Rosa ... 

Ra wlings esos 


735% 
22 
59 
D5 


10 


Foreign Money Orders Taxable. 


Internal Revenue Collector Treat received 
a communication yesterday from Commis- 
sioner Scott relative-to an inquiry made by 
a banking house in. this city asking if the 
foreign money orders issued to,their corre- 
spondents are subject to the stamp tax. 
Commissioner Scott. in his. letter says: 


pt money orders are subject to a tax 
ts) 
$100, and for each $100, or fractional part 
thereof in excess of $100; 4 cents. If «they 
have not been stamping their foreign money 
orders as directed, you will insist on their 
making a return to ou ge a ‘neo instru- 
ments issued since Saty 1, 


| SOTOMON, 


| 


| 


4 cents when the sum does not ‘exceed | 


The Hotel Manager Files. a perience” 
His Liabilities, $961,767; Assets, 
Five Shares. of Stock. es 


Charles A. Gerlach, hotel manager, of 49 
to 55 West Twenty-seventh. Streét, filed a 
petition in bankruptcy yesterday.. 
schedules show total nominal lHabilities or 


/ $961,767, of which $872,878 are classified as 


Secured and $88,894 unsecured. He has no 
assets except five shares of stock in -the 
Gerlach Hotel Compary. of which he is 
President and Manazer. having given.a bill 
of sale.of all his personal property and any 


possible equity in bonds to his wife, Nettie 
A. Gerlach, on Feb, 23, 

Aost of the secured ‘creditors are hélders 
of mortgage bonds made by Mr. Gerlach 
several years ago to the Knickerbocker 
“‘Trust_ Company as trustee. The claims of 
the Knickerbocker. Trust Company as 
trustee of the second and third .mortgage 
bonds aggregate $383,319. The largest se- 
cured creditors are the arestecs of the Pea- 
body Education Fund, $452,323, which held 
the first mortgage on the hotel property to 
secure’ a loan of $350,000. The mortgage 
was foreclosed, and the amount now due 
is given at $452. 323. The unsecured claims 
are principally for supplies, wages, &c. 

Mr. Gerlach made a general assignment 
on June 2, 1894, and "hen since then man- 
aged the house. for the assignee. On May 
5 last he incorporated the Gerlach Hotel 
Company, with a capital stock of $290,000, 
and he became President and Manager. 
The company owns the title to the Gerlach 
property, ree to three mortgages, me~ 
chanics” “eum = gag one aggregating 
over $700,000. George Carr is the attor- 
ney for Mr. Gerlach. ° 


BUSINESS TROUBLES. 


New York City. 


Setic & STERN.—Deputy Sheriff Radley 
A wd A levied upon the stock of Selig & 
tern, wholesale dealers in children’s clothe 
ing at 661 Broadway, on writs of replevin 
in favor of the tollowin creditors: Lesher, 
wee & Co., enry Lewis & Co., 
$751; H. Hahlo & "toe bi 348; Mendelsohn & 
Co., Py 067 ; age H. Herr- 
mann Sternbach 5g one? I Liberman, 
Levy & Co., $1,113; tere & Peck, $729; the 
H. B. Clafiin Company, $703. The Sheriff 
removed 7 all of the stock. The mat- 
ter was precipitated by a rumor which 
was circulated a few days ago, and two 
creditors taking* out ‘writs’ of ‘replevin 
caused other creditors to rush in to get 
back their goods which they had sold to 
the firm. The firm on Wednesday stated 
to some of its creditors that it had 
assets of $15,000 in stock and $32,000 out- 
standing accounts, and the liabilities would 
not exceed $2 25,000. It also had consider- 
able equity in real estate. On Thursday the 
real estate was transferred, and when ques- 
tioned about it yesterday, the firm said it 
did it to raise money: to pay its tailors, 
and had paid the latter $1,900. Louis Selig 
transferred 18 Essex Street to Isaac Blum- 
berg for $5,500, and Samuel Stern conveyed 
52 Sheriff Street to Annie Solomon for $21,- 
000, subject to a mortgage of $15,000. The 
firm has been in business since December 
1892. It said yesterday that the action of 
the creditors was such a surprise to it, and 
that it did not know what it could do in 
the way of a settlement. 


Out of Fow n. 


Henry K. BusH-Brown.—Deputy Sheriff 
Sullivan has received an attachment against 
Henry K. Bush-Brown of Newburg, N. Y., 
for $2,000 in favor of William B. Van Am- 
ringe, and it was served on a bank here ta 
attach any money due him. 


LAKEWOOD HOTEL AND: LAND CoMPANY.— 
Judgment for $841 was obtained here yes- 
terday against the Lakewood Hotel and 
Land Company of Lakewood, Chautauqua 
County, N. Y., in fav r of the Western 
Electric Company on a note. 


Damages for Breach of Contract. 


The Sheriff has received two attachments 
against the Red Wing. Duluth and Sioux 
City Construction Company of Minnesota 
in favor of Albert H. Leszynsky for $240,- 
750, and Colin’ M. Thompson for $24,500v, 
and they were served on several trust com- 
panies. The claim of Mr. Leszynsky is for 
damages for breach vf contract in connec- 
tiom with the construction of the Duluth, 
Red Wing and Southern’ Railroad. He was 
to pay the construction. company $350,000 
and to construct and equip se venieen miles 
of the railroad, for which he was to receive 
bonds and stock of the railroad company 
amounting to $787,000 actual value, but the 
contract fell through. The claim of Mr. 
Thompson is for services in procuring a 
purchaser for $490,000 first mortgage bonds 
of the railroad i se 


of Russell 

Russ2ll Sage, the financier, entered judge 
ment by default yesterday against Sara BE, 
Raymond, as executrix of the estate of 
Aaron Raymond, clothing merchant at 
Fulton and Nassau Streets, for $1,378, the 
amount now due on a note. made by Mr. 
Raymond on May 16, 1892, for $1,000, paya- 
ble four months front date. Mr. Raymond 
died on Feb. 7 last, and payment of the 
note was demanded from the executrix on. 
April 15 and it was not paid. 


Judgment in Favor Sage, 


Judgments, 


The following judgments were filed yesterday, 
the first name being that of the debtor: 
ALFORD & BERKE COMPANY=William 

H. Voigt and others 
AVERY, Charies A.—Henry Marquand.... 

ASH, Phebe A.—W. J. Fields........... 
A. F. ENGLEHARDT COMPANY—T. L. 

Putnam and amother.........e00. aoe 
BARROWS, Anne—J. L. Murphy 
BULL, Julia H., and Mahala W. 

William H. Jackson and others 
BRILL, Abraham—S,. M. Pritchett 
BUNN, Philip—William Endemann 

others 
BENEDITTO, Joseph—M. Kiernan 
BLAINE, Lazarus, and Samuel Stein—H. 

Silverman, costs 
BARUCH, So lomon—Ovide Dupre 
COAKLEY, Thomas A.—W. B 

and another 
CHAPIN, Josiah L—E£. oi Gleason Man- 

ufacturing Company .... 
COLLIER, Henry N.—C. 

Morgan 
DROTHLEFF, Peter T.—D. May rer. Brew- 

ing Company 
a. NAVARRO, José F.—C. H, Clay - & 


DICKERSON. John ws. "Hatch. Seccdec 

DEITZ, Philip—E. Weber and another.. 

DROEGE, Otto H., as assignee — The 
Ahrens & Ott Manufacturing Company... 

DEVLIN, William H,, and Harry C. Fos- 
ter—Produce Exchange Trust Company.. 

EDY, Albert R., and the United States 
Cycle Fittings ee ee Life In- 
surance Company 

FABIAN, David H., and Emil Friedheim 
—B, Metcalf and another 

FRANKENSTEIN, Samuel—H. Landsberg. 

FAGAN, John—Belle of Jefferson Distilling 
Company 

ge = anh Samuel—S. Vaiper and an- 
other 

GENT, Mary M.—Church E. Gates & Co. 

HOEFLER, George J. igre & Godley 


HANNON, 
Company 
HENTZENROEDER, Henry—Third Ave- 
nue Railroad Company, costs 
HELLER, Emiel—C. O, Maas and others.. 
HOFFSTADT, Adolph—W. & J. Sloane... 
HYAMS David, Henry M., and Harry G. 
—Frederick E, Snow, trustee, (two judg- 
ments ) 
KIRBY, Frederick E.—E. Milleson 
KLAUSNER, Julius—W. Wicke 
KLENKE, Theodore—George Douglas 
KICK, Emile F.—Frank Scheubel 
KUEVER, Henry G.—Boston Packing and 
Distilling Company 
LA RUE, John B.—A. V. Tinsley 
ae ee Leo—H. Behlen and an- 


LALOR, Wiiliam C.—H. “WwW. Johns Manu- 
facturing Company 

LUDLOW, Edward B.—B. Kahn & Son.... 

LENOX HILL MEAT COMPANY—Armour 
Packing Com 

LAKEWOOD OTEL “AND LAND COM- 
pany—The Western Electric Company. 

nee Selma—aA. Buchsbaum, 
costs 

er oe Morris cline M. Crosby, execu- 
rix 

MALTZ, Morris—B. M. Goldberger 

MOEBUS, Sophia—T. Young 

MONTREUIL, Alexander—F. D. ta 

McMAHON, James F.—William H. Decker. 

McKENZIE, Margaret ri ON A. Lam- 
bert, deficiency f 

McCANN, Patrick—D. Mayer 
‘orm 

MULHOLLAND, Joseph P., “and ah 
J. Metzler—Graves Elevator Company. 

NALLY, Christopher—J. McNulty 

NEUBERGER, David M.--D. Taylor 

O’CONNOR, Thomas—D. Mayer Brewing 


Company 
PAPENDICK, Ss. J.—W. H. Peckham 
Walter, individ- 


PROVOT, Paul Leon rT. 

ually and administrator 
RANGER, James H.—L. L. Levey 
ROSENFELD, 11 ay ates aun & Loeb 
Company . 

1s ares Sara E., 


Sag 

RUBENSTEIN, Nathan—E. F. Keating.. 

ROGERS, Charles F.—Hermann Furniture 
and Plumbers’ Cabinet Works 

SAYNISCH, Edmund F.-—W. H. Deady.. 

SAYNISCH, Edmund—Beirecgke & Co..... 

Herman—Manhkattan Beef 
Company, Limited 

SKASE, Blizabeth H.—D. Mayer Brewing 
Company 

SCHLILLINGER, George—J.- Gallagher.... 

SCHMIDTMANN, Wiliam—A. Neh] 

SHIMER, James H.—F. C. Goffe 

TAFFET, . ff 

UNGER, .Max, by guardian, and Otto Un- 
ger—W. 2B. Trimble 

UNTERDORFF, Louis--E. Hartman and 
another 

WARBURTON, William H.—A. Smith and 
another, excentors, 


Tucker— 


and 





His; 


a 


Dealings by ‘Brokers — Olympia 
tracts Not Yet Signed — One 
Sale at Auction. © 


Con- 


Slawson & Hobbs have sold for the River- 


side Building Company the five-story 


twen- 


ty-five foot dwelling, 437 West End Avenue, 
recently completed under the supervision of 


Architect Clarence True. 


The Globe Realty Company has sold to 


William Call the plot on Central Park 


West, 


124.3 feet north of Ninety-fourth Street, 52 
by 100. A seven-story apartment house will 


be erected on the site. 


There were no new developments yester- 
day in the deal involving the Olympia Thea- 


tre. 


It was learned on the best authority 


that contracts have not yet been signed. The 
details of the transaction are substantially 
as reported in these columns yesterday. 
There is no probability that any hitch will 


occur, and the final closing may take 
to-day. 


place 


David Stewart has sold for the Ernst- 


Marx-Nathan Company to McCracken, 


Don- 


aldson & Co., for immediate improvement, 
the plot on the north side of One Hundred 
and Forty-fourth Street, 100 feet east of the 


Boulevard, 100 by 99.11. 
The 


kKirnst-Marx-Nathan Company has 


purchased sixteen lots on Third Avenue, be- 
tween One Hundred and Seventy-first and 
One Hundred and Seventy-second Streets, 


including the northeast corner of One 


‘dred an 


Hun- 


Seventy-first Street and the south- 


east corner of:One Hundred and Seventy- 


second Street, 


Jackson & Stern have bought from the 
Waldron estate, the old building, 28 Gouver- 


neur Street, 23.11% by 86.6. 


Folsom Brothers have sold for Mary A. 


Rousseau to Gerolamo Cel 
four-story stone-front dwelling, 
Fourth Street, 23.8 by 96.2. 
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for $16,800, the 


West 


It is reported that Henry Rothschild is 
the buyer of the plot at the southeast cor- 
ner of Park Avenue and Eighty-second 


Street. 


Urry Goodman has bought the old build- 
ing. 240 Rivington Street, on a lot 25 by 


Henry Morgenthau has sold to Frances 
Grisch, for $18,000, the lot 431 Fifth Street, 


25.844 by 97. 


Henry Marks has sold for J. H 


& A. A. 


Teets, the three-story dwelling, 362 West 


One 
100.1 


Hundred and Twentieth Street, 17 by 


in the Trinity Building Salesroom yester- 


day, Adrian H. Muller & Son sold, in 


fore- 


closure, to the plaintiff, Henry L. Sprague, 
for $40,310, the seven-story brick building, 


508 Broome Street, 22 by 80. 


B. M. Strauss & Co. have closed a lease for 
the seven-story mercantile building, 57 by 
100. on the northeast corner of Washington 
Square and Fourth Street, for George P. 


Lies, for about $17,000 a year. 


THE BUILDING DEPARTMENT. 


List of Plans Filed for New Structures 


and Alterations, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Prince Street, for a six-story 


brick flat, with stores, 40.11 by 68.5 by 


77.6; 


Lilly R. Stern of 400 West One Hundred 
and Fifty-third Street, owner; Horenburger 


& Straub, architects; cost, $35,000. 
One Hundred and Third Street, south 


side, 


100 feet east of WéSt End Avenue, for six 
four-story brick dwellings, 18 and 17 by 85; 
James Livingston of 8 West Ninety-first 
Street, owner; Neville & Bagge, architects; 


cost, $120,000. © 
Ninety-fifth Street, north side, 100 
west of Amsterdam Avenue, for two 


feet 
six- 


story brick flats, 35 by 87.11; James Kilpat- 
rick of #40 Madison Avenue, owner; Neville 


& Bagge, architects; cost, $120,000. 


Alterations, 


No. 258 William Street and 17 New Cham- 
be: ‘treet, to a four-story brick dwelling, 


With store; 
nstein, architect; cost, $945. 
No. 59 Avenue A, to 


ling, 


August Horrmann, owner; H. A. 


\ a four-story brick 
with store; L. M. Rosenthal, own- 


W. Greis of 36 Union Street, archi- 


ost, $1,000. 
mbers Street, south side, 115 feet 


west 


ntre Street, to a three-story and base- 


brick Court House, (old General 
Building;) city, owner; 
tery, architects; cost, $8,000. 


s. 


Ses- 


Horgan & 
149 and 142 West Thirty-third Street, 


wo five-story brick tenements; Edward 


tobinson of 59 Pine Street, 
‘clham, architect; cost, $1,500. 


owner; 


G. 


kson Avenue, west side, 290 feet south 
ne Hundred and Fifty-sixth Street, for 


two-story frame dwelling, 22 by 
hwallenberg & Coryell of 1,410 Vyse 
owners; J. Schwallenberg, 
$3,500. 

Hundred and Fortieth 
side, 102.9 feet east of St. 
oy four four-story brick flats, 
i airty-eighth Street, 
ell, architect; cost, $72,000. 


cost, 


One 


Street, 


25 


48; 
Ave- 


architect; 


south 
Ann’s Avenue, 
by 80; 
yer Beyer of 748 East One Hundred and 
owner; Harry T. How- 


Recorded Real Estate Transfers, 


Friday, Sept. 9. 


ALLEN ST, 131, w s, 25x87.6; Isaac Lewis 
to Sarah-R. Greenblath 

BAY AV, ns, 60 ft e of North St, 

100, City Island; George A. Scofield and 
another, executors, to Mary Glasier 

CENTRAL PARK WEST, w s, 328 ft n of 
74th St, 2.2x22; Elizabeth L Goodnow 
to Leopold R. Treu... 

DELANCEY ST, 227-229, s w corner of 
Willett St, 50x87.; Charles W. Hunter and 
wife to Pincus Lowenfeld and another.. 

FRONT ST, s s, 62.10 ft w of Jackson St, 
12.2x irregular; Walter T. Bennett, ref- 

to Smith Ely 

GOERCK ST, 127to135, n w corner of Stan- 
ton St, 104x100; Richard Lathers and 
wife to Leon Tuchmann 

HOME ST, s e corner of Union Av, 26.5x 
100; Union Av, e s, 51.5 ft s of Home 
St, 25x100; John W. Russell to Frances 
M. R. Wright 

JACKSON ST, 79, 
to Smith Ely... 

JACKSON ST, 79, 16.2x75; Edward Man 
to James Keese 

JACKSON ST, 79, 16.2x75; Mary A. An- 
drews to James Keese.........-+ese+-++% 

LEXINGTON AV, e s, 74.4 ft s of 724 St, 
15x80; Samuel Howe, as special 
ian, to Ferdinand R. Minrath 

LEEX'NGTON AV, e 8, 74.4 ft s of 724 St, 
i>xsv; Samuel Howe and others to Fer- 
dinand R. Minrath, 5-10 part 

LOTS 3, 4, and 5, block 2,919, map of 176 
lots of Bathgate estate property, Charles 
B. Beck; Samuel Cohen and others to 
Louis Wirth 

MARIAN ST, , 217.4 ft n of Becker 
Av, 50x100; Thomas Mallinson to Mary 
Mallinson 

MONTICELLO AVY, w s, 100 ft s of Jef- 
ferson Av, 25x100; Edward Kaltenbach 
and wife to Schwarzschild & Sulzberger 
Company 

MORRIS PARK AY, 1,309.6 ft e of 
Unionport Road, 50x325, and other prop- 
erty adoining Ephraim B. Levy to Alice 
Malahan 

NORFOLK 8ST, 57, w s, 25x100;: Katharine 
Boehm and others to Fannie Smith 

PROPERTY adjoining junction of Centre 
Av and William 8t, 90.6x85x90x69; Will- 
2 H. Scofield and wife to Charles 

aroid 

TNIVERSITY PLACE, n w corner of 10th 
St. 27.6x101.10x27.6x100; Leopold R 


eree 


10 


800 


Greu and wife to Elizabeth L. Goodnow . 165,000 


FARMS ROAD, s s, 27.8 ft w of 
St. Lawrence Av, 27.8x112,.6x25x124.5; 
Adeline Grossmann to Sophia 

mann 
1ST AV, n w corner of 105th St, 

100; Louis Lese to Simon Adler and an- 
other 
7TH 
irregular; 


WEST 
G+ 


8S Ww corner of 57th St, 
Stephen H. Olin, referee, 


Mary A. Chisolm 395, 


18TH AV, n 8s, 183 ft w of White Plains 
Av, 18x114, Wakefield; Willlam H. Glov- 
er to Josephine A. Smith 

ISTH AV, n s, 188 ft w of White Plains 
Read. 18x114; Frederick Reardon to Will- 
iam H. Glover 

7TH ST, 100 ft w of Avenue A, 25x90.10; 
Gustav L. Morgenthau and wife to Lina 
uvchardt 

29TH ST, ss, 500 ft w of 6th Av, 16.6x 
98.9; 29th St, ss, 516.6 ft w of 6th Av, 
16x—x14.6x98.9; Mary E. Fitzpatrick to 
Eis, | ED, 6 on sbi Wein O55 boted c's bef 

62D ST, 422 West, 25x100.5; Mary A. Tim- 
ken to Frederick Groger 

74TH ST, ns, 328 ft w of Central Park 
West, 22x102.2; Leopold R. Greu and 
wife to Joseph M. Williams?........... 

74TH ST, 25 West, 22x100; Flizabeth L. 
Goodnow to Leopold R. Treu 

I5TH ST, 163 ft e of 1st Av, 25x100; Helen 
D. Campman to Robert S. Morris 

BiTH ST. s s, 329.6 ft e of 34 Av, 25x 
102.2; Gabriel Moses to Pincus Lowen- 
feld and another 

85TH. ST, ns, 100 ft w of 24 Av, 108x102.2; 
Slexander B. Roberts to Frank R. 
Houghton 

10°2D ST, 12% East, 16x109.11; 1034 St, 
143 to 147 East, 49x100.11; Simon Adler 
and another to Louis Lese 

112TH ST, ns, 175 ft e of 7th Av, 
100.11; Warren W. Foster, referee, 
Nelson D. Stilwell 

112TH ST, ns, 1/5 ft e of Tth 
1.11; Nelson D. Stilwell to Carrie- 
belle D. Lanchantin 

112TH ST, s 8s, 150 ft e of 5th Av, 50x 
100.11; Sopnie Korfman to Dorothea 
Adelmann 

127TH ST, ns, 291.8 ft w of 6th Av, 16.8x 
9.11; Sarah Crawford to Kate C. Kelly. 

135TH ST, 176 West 25x99.11; William F. 
RB. Redman and wife to Elizabeth 
THOMAS, .cccvcrrsecceve Scud web ow seers ere 

145TH ST, n s, 266.8 ft w of Amsterda 
Avy, 83x99.11; Alfred Lauterbach, ref- 
eree, to Rudolph Mahler............ ton 

156TH ST. s 8s, 134.6 ft e of Beach Av, 
60x146; William Metz and wife to the 
“trustees of the Deutsche Fvangelisch- 
Lutherische St. Paulus Gemeinde Zu, 
East Morrisania 


to 


Recorded Mortgages. 


ADLER, Simon, and Henry 8. Herman 
to the Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany; 143 Fast 1084 St, 8 years......... 


207 
22,000 


1 


2,000 


1,000 


eS Se 


33,000 


$5,500 


Henry 8. Siiean to 
ig, Bast 103d Bi 8. Years ter snnereenss 5,500 

R, Simon, and 8. Herman to 
the Title Guarantee and Company; 5,500 


enry, S. Herman to 
a Trust Company; 
145 East 1 Bt; GB years........cseces> 
BOLGER, Kater to the Dimock & Fink 
Company; 418 Mott Av; also n s of 
Format Av, 1,025 ft w of Main St, ° 
— to Bay Av, re-recorded, install- 
BONAGUR, Vincent, to Hlia W. Mills and 
Hoffman ler, executors, &c.; n s of 
148th St, 150 ft w of Morris Av, 5 
BONAGUR, Vincent, to Ella .W. Mi 
Hoffman Miller, e , &e.; ns of 
148th St, 176 ft wéf Morris Av, 5 years. 11,000 
BONAGUR, Vincent, to Isaac and Max 
S. Boehm; n s of 148th St, 152 ft w of 
Morris Av, 1 y 
BRUCK, 
82d St, 


5,500 


8,200 


a 
an 


Anselm, to Joseph Wood; s s of 
ms 125 ft w of Amsterdam Av, de- 
CHISOLM, Mary A., to Brookiyn Savings 
Tn 8 w corner of 7th Ay and 57th St 
COCKS, David B., to Irving Savings in- 
stitution; n w s of Decntue Av, 34.10 ft 
8 w of Brookline St, 1 year...... +.» 10,000 
DUCHART, Lena, to Abraham Goldsmith; 
8 s of 7th St, 100 ft w of Avenue D, in- 
stallments ° Jobs euihas dace 
DUCHART, Lena, to Abraham ldsmith ; 
s s of 7th St, 100 ft w of Avenue D, 5 
Years ......' SS Ay: ccoerccccevevose £6,000 
FERGG, Babetta, to Margaretha Sullivan; 
ns of 35th St, 166.8 ft w of 24 Av, 2 
GALLIGAN, Thomas P, and Mary F., to 
Simon Sickel; s w s of 17th St, 309.8 ft 
Ss e of Avenue A; 57th St, nes ftnw 
of Ist Av, 1-6 part, and 17th St, ss, 233 
ft e of Avenue A, 7-12 part, 1 year.... 
GLOVER, William H., to Rosa A. Skid- 
more, guardian, &c.; n s of 18th Av, 183, 
ft w of White Plains Road, 8 years.... 
HAGEMANN, Sophia, to Marie DBichler; 
s s of West Farms Road, 27.8 ft w of 
St. Lawrence Av, 1 year...........+.+ » & 
HAROLD, Charles, to William H. Sco- 
field; n s of Centre Av, at s w corner 
of William St and Centre St, 1 year.... 
HEIDEMARK, John R. and Annie T., to 
the Serial Building Loan and Savings In- 
stitution; w s of Tinton Av, 191.10 ft n 
of Cedar Place, installments..,.......-. 
KING, John, to Thekla Rohe; 841 West 
46th St, 3 years 10,000 
KRAMER, Peter, to Jacob Werner; w 8s 
oF eadioon Av, 74.3 ft n of 101st St, 2 
LANCHANTIN, Carriebelle D., to Edward 
Winslow; n s of 112th St, 175 ft e of 
7th Av, 1 year 
LANCHANTIN, Carriebelle D., to Fred- 
erick A. Snow and another; ns of 112th 
St, 175 ft e of 7th Av, 1 year... 
LANCHANTIN, Carriebelle D., to Judson 
S. Todd; ns of 112th St, 205 ft e of 7th 
Av, 1 year * 
LANCHANTIN, Carriebelle D., to Edward 
Winslow; n s of 112th St, 205 ft e of 7th 


Av, 1 year 
LINKE, Robert, .to Frederick J. Middle- 
brook; n s of 153d St, 100 ft w of Mor- 
PS AV, B POSS 06 cctc concbakeatviuleng ecee 
LOWENFELD, Pincus, and Wiliam Pra- 
ger to Charles W. Hunter; 227 and 229 
LUTIENS, ‘Lous a 
J CNS, uis, to Henry Korn; Lots 
7 and 8, Block 2,912, map of 176 iots of 
Bathgate estate, 1 month 
MALAHAN, Alice, to Ephraim B. Levy; 
interior lot, 300 ft n of Morris Park Av 


and 1,309.6 ft ji 
uae e of Unionport Road, 8 


4,000 


4,500 


5,500 


1,800 


9,300 


2,000 
5,000 


1,000 


1,300 


s of 117th St, 3 years 
MAYER, Isaac, to Anne M. Stout, trustee, 
&e. ; Ww 8s of Madison Ay, 25.11 ft s of 
li7th St, 3 years 
MAYER, Isaac, to Anne 
&c.; 8 WwW corner of Madison Av and 117th 
ok Se Ee Rice hoger. 23,000 
MAY ER, Isaac, to Louisa Minturn; w s of 
Madison Av, 75.11 ft s of ll7th St, 8 
POBED 0 2 cacss veverotevicipscacsce ness, Z 20,000 
; Callaghan B., to’ Union 
Trust Company; 834 East 106th St, 5 


years 
PENNEY, William N., to John rs 
mn w corner of Morris Park Av ant De 
ancey Place, re-recorded, 3 years - 1,100 
REUMENT, Helen A., to Mutual Life In. 
surance Company; s s of 50th St, 175 ft 
w of 3d Av, 1 year 
RUSSHON, Mary, 
Bank; e s of Elton 
aus: a year 
SM TH, Fannie and Phili 5 
_ Schmidt; 57 Norfolk St, nf 2 pape saa 
SMITH, Fannie and Philip, to Eberhard 
Schmidt; 57 Norfolk St, installments... 
THOMAS, Elizabeth, to Charles F, Emery; 
_176 West 135th St, installments ; 
STREIFLER, Laura, to James Rogers; n 
w corner of 3d Av and 176th St, 1 year. 
THE TRUSTEES OF THE DEUTSCHE 
Evangelisch Lutherische St. Paulus Ge- 
om —~ tery Morrisania, to Harlem 
r ank; ss of 156th y 
of Beach Av, 1 year : easng exdloode 
TREU, Leopold R., to the American Bible 
Society; 25 West 74th St, 3 years 
—— aoe R., to gt inn | Savings 
38 4 w corner o Jniver: y 
and 10th St, 5 years apne May 
W ALKINSHAW, Jessie B., to Winthrop 
A. Chanler and another, executors, &c. ; 
ws of Sedgwick Av, Lots 8, 9, and 10 
and lots in the rear thereof, on the map 
of Lewis G. Morris, 3 years 
WEIHER, Lorenz F. J., Jr., to the Ger- 
man Savings Bank of New York; n gs of 
147th St, 199.9 ft w of St. Ann’s Av, 1 
year 
WEIHER, Lorenz F. J., Jr., to the Ger- 
man Savings Bank of New York; n s of 
147th St, 174.10 ft w of St. Ann’s AY, 


20,000 


20,000 
M. Stout, trustee, 


6,000 


500 
to Harlem Savings 
Av, 50 ft s of 157th 


22,000 
18,000 
2,000 
1,500 
3,550 


1 year 
WEIHER, Lorenz F. J., Jr., to the Ger- 
man Savings Bank of New York; n s of 


147th St, 149.11 ft w of St. Ann’s Av, 


J., Jr.,_to the Ger- 
sank of New York; n s of 
224.7 ft w of St. Ann’s Av, 


~_—s.4 
J., Jr., to the Ger- 
man Savings Bank of New York; n s of 
147th St, 2496 ft w of St. Ann’s Av, 
1 year 
WEIHER, Lorenz F. J., Jr., to the Ger- 
man Savings Bank of New York; n s of 
147th St, 125 ft w of St. Ann’s Av, 
1 year 
WIRTH, Louis, to Samuel Coher; Lots 3, 
4, and 5, Block 2,919, map of 176 lots of 
the Bathgate estate, 1 year 


man Savings 
147th St, 


Assignments of Mortgages. 
COHEN, to Louis Herzog, 1-3 


part 
COHEN, Samuel, to Bernhard Cohen, 1-3 


Samuei, 


T. Cushman 
DOUBLEDAY, 8. Ward, trustee, to Maude 
R. Cushman 
FREUND, Max and Bernkard, 
dolph Hurry, (@ mortgages) 
HEILNER, Emanuel, and others to Joseph 
Frankei’s Sons 
MULLALY, John, to Agnes O’Brien 
TRABERT, Mary C., to Henry Berk.... x 
TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COM- 
pany to National Savings Bank, City of 
Albany 
TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COM- 
pany to National Savings Bank, City of 
Albany .... 12,000 
TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COM- 
pany to Mary E. Gibson 15,000 
WINDOLPH, Kunigunda, to Wolf Gang 
and another Omitted 


10,000 


Mechanics’ Liens. 


MOTT AV, 318 to 322; William Sheaagainst 
Frederick Robertson, owner; Johann 
Wagner and Frank Davis, contractors.... 

MOTT AV, 818 to 3822; Walter Lerfass 
against Frederick Robertson, owner; 
Johann Wegner and Frank Davis, con- 
tractors 

WEST END AV, 8 w corner of 68th St, 
100.5x100; Meeker, Carter; Booraem & 
Co. against August Johnson, owner; Carl 
Laggerson, contractor 

WBDSTERN BOULEVARD, w s, 74.11 ft n 
of 132d St, 75x100; John Dunn, Jr., 
against D. B. Horton, owner and con- 
tractor 

10TH ST, 201-203 East; Edward Lumley 
against Thomas J. Jenkins, owner and 
contractor 

50TH ST, 501 to 507 West, rear; Harry W. 
Bell against R. A. Wallace, owner; 
fenberg & Terry, contractors 

82D ST, 206 to 214 West; Cusick & Ryan 
against Anselm Bruck, owner; Antonio 
Gallo, contractor 

82D ST,’s s, 125 ft w of Amsterdam Av, 
125x100; Harry W. Bell against Anselm 
Bruck, owner; Antonio Gallo, owner and 
contractor 

87TH ST, 2 to 8 West; John V. Signell 
against Norman and Farber, owners and 
contractors 

148TH ST, 478-475 West; David Salzberg 
against Vincent A. Bonugar, owner; —— 
Volante, contractor 32 


BUILDING LOAN CONTRACT UNDER CHAP- 
TER 418, LAWS OF 1897. 


8D AV, es, 75 ft s of 17ist St, 25x100; 
Marcus Nathan, with David Cohen, 14 
PRYMOMB 2... cccrcccccccvesdes tpoces ++ «0+ +$10,000 


ORDER UNDER CHAPTER 418, LAWS OF 1897. 


8D ST, 284 to 288 East; Thomas T. 
Roucher & Son, on Isaac Marx to the 
Pelham Hod Blevating Co......... 


176 


1,784 


eeeeee 


lis Pendens. 


GREENWICH ST, 80; Thomas A. Maitland, 
executor, &c., against William Calhoun and 
others, (foreclosure of mortgage;) attorney, J. 


E. Ackley. 

PELL ST, 20 to 24; Rachel Aronson against 

John G. Ritter and others, (amended fore- 
Wessel- 


closure of mortgage;) attorney, H. B. 


man. 

13TH ST, 's s, 262.6 ft w of 6th Av, 20.10x108.3; 
George H. Coutts against Lenora T. Hatfield 
and another, (foreclosure of mortgage;) attor- 
ney, F. G. ild. 

42D ST, 53 West; Annie D. Smith against the 
New York Real Estate and Building Improve- 
ment Company and others, (amended fore- 
closure of mortgage;) attorney, A. G. Smith. 

O8TH ST, s 5 300.11 ft w of 9th Av, 16x100.11; 
New York Life Insurance Com 
James Kiernan sat aee ( 
mortgage;) attorney, E. E. McCall. 


Postmasters May Be Candidates. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—Several inquiries 
have been received at the Post Office De- 
partment as to whether a Postmaster may 
be a candidate for office and retain his post- 
tion. Mr. Heath, Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, has replied that there is nothing to 
prevent this being done, but that Postmas- 
ters must exercise discretion, and not use 
their positions for political purposes. 


)THE COMERCIAL, WORLD" 


CASH PRICES FOR STAPLES. 


Wheat, No, 2 SOM, a keac ta tnaks's oaks # 
Corn, No. 2 mixed..........60e00000 
Oats, No, 2 MOS ido ck b's be Oe com 
Flour, Minnesota patents............ $4.25 
Cotton, middling .............-..-. .05 13-16 
Coffee, No. 7 Rid.........cescecess 06% 
Sugar, granulated ...........s..0-00 
Molasses, O. K., prime...........-++ 
Rog RMLs ba cece cdesteaccee 
PTS ORME ohn gircdccs VeCn ceabadee sae 
Tallow, prime ..........cececcecceee 
PE, OO i as cc Bawaba pceeand 
Hogs, dressed, 160-lb.............-+% 
Iron, No. 1 Northern foundry...... 11.25 
Butter, creamery, Western..........  .19 
CHICAGO, Sept. 9.—Flour quiet; No. 3 
Spring wheat, 5914@63i%4c; No. 2 red, 65@ 
65440; No, 2 corn, gic; No, 2 yellow, 31\%c; 
No. 2 oats, 20%c; No. 2 white, 24c; No. 3 
4c; No. 2 ry , 45c; No. 2 bar- 
88@42c; No. 1 flaxseed, . c; Nortnwest, 
; ig timothy seed, $2.50; mess 
pork, per bbl, $8.50@$8.55; lard, per 100 lb 
i $5; short ribs, sides, (loose,) $5. 
.30; dry-salted shoulders, (boxed,) 


ce; short clear sides, (boxed, .50@$5. 
sugars, cutloaf, unchanged. a 


COTTON, 


The volume of speculation in cotton re- 
flects continued hesitation on the part of 
the “outside public.” Yesterday morning 
there was a decidedly easier feeling on 
Change. The first call developed a decline 
of 2@6 points; a further loss of 2@38 points 
promptly followed, after which the market 
ruied quiet, with but little further change. 
Throughout the forenoon a rather weak 
undertone prevailed as the result of unsat- 
isfactory cables and conflicting crop news, 
with a less bullish average than heretofore. 
The feature of the cables which attracted 
the attention of the trade here was more 
particularly the subsiding tendency in the 
spot sales at Live ol, these being reduced 
to 10,000 bales, against an average of 12,000 
bales for several days past. The fact that 
the Liverpool market yesterday closed bare- 
ly steady at a net loss of 4%@1-64d, after 
having opened at an advance of 1-64d, was 
attributed by private cables to hesitation 
on the part of the English cotton trade 
caused by a reassured feeling regarding 
the cotton crop outlook, based on the later 
reports from the South. At the same time 
traders were not disposed to push matters 
at present prices, preferring to hold off for 
the Government report, due to-day at 11 
o'clock A more positive element of weak- 
ness was the decided gain in interiorand port 
receipts. Some are expecting a bearish crop 
report from Washington to-day on claims 
that there had been a leak in the news to 
justify this view. It is claimed that the 
market is oversold and in no position to re- 
ceive bullish news of any kind without a 
material advance. The market was finally 
Steady at a net loss of 5@6 points. 

Contract prices ranged as follows: 


Open. High. Low. 
September ....5. 5.52 5.51 
October .......5.5 5.56 
November .....5. 5.59 
December .....5.6: . 
January ..... 
February 
March 
April . am die 
PE are TE 
Bee. Susannah te 5.82 83 


Spot cotton in the local market closed 
quiet, with prices unchanged, on the basis 
of 513-16c for middling upland, and 61-16c 
for middling gulf, as compared with 7c and 
7™%4c respectively, last year. Spot cotton in 
Southern markets, middling quoted, was of- 
ficially reported by special dispatches to our 
exchange, as follows: New Orleans, 5 5-16c; 
Galveston, 5 7-16c; Mobile, 5%c; Savannah, 
5 3-16c; Charleston, 5c; Wilmington, 5%4c; 
Norfolk, *%c; Baltimore, 6c; Augusta, 
5 7-16@514c; St. Louis, 5%c; Memphis, 5\4c. 

The export movement thus far this season 
has been as follows: ‘ 

Gt. Brit. France. Con’t. 
Total yesterday 479 108 2,237 
Thus far this week. .16,664 973 6,467 
Since Sept. 1 29,060 9738 6,467 

LIVERPOOL, Sept. 9.—Middling uplands, 
39-32d. December and January, 306%b; 
January and February, ¢ ‘bb; February and 
March, 3074s; March and April, 308b; April 
and May 309s; May and June, 310s; June 
and July, 310%b; OF tagged 3101%4b; Septem- 
ber and October, 3 ; October and Novem- 
ber, 307448; November and December, 3061,b. 


FUTURES, 
NEW YORK PRICES. 

Opening. High. Low. Close. 
67% .69 ay | -69 
65 13-16 166%  .65 13-16 66% 
67%  .68% .67% .68%4 
.35 
85% 
37% 


-70% 


9.25 
055 


Close. 
5.51@5.52 


Wheat— 
September .... 
December .... 
May 

Corn— 
September ... ss ari 
December .. .35 255% 
September 

Lard— 
September .... .. ee 


CHICAGO PRICES. 


Opening. High. 
827% 64 
621% 


+08 . ** 


Wheat— 
September .... y 
December .. -614% 

May -635¢ -645% 

Corn— 

September .... .30% .B0% 
December .... .80% -B0% 
May 3244 834 

Oats— 
September .... .197 -20% 
December .... .19 11-16 .20 
May socese ooh 13-16 .22 

Lard— ‘ 
October $5.0214 $5.02% $4.821%4 $4.90 
January +. 5.12% 5.12% 5.00 5.02% 

Ribs— ww 
October ...... 5.30 5.30 
January ...... 477% “4.77% 


Pork— 
October 8.4714 
2 én eot eae 9.35 


January 
BREADSTUFF'S, 
Wheat, 


Speculation broadened out yesterday, 
prices had 1@l%c advance, closing at the 
top; news was bullish and the general mar- 
ket in better shape every way than it has 
been in a long time. The main facts lead- 
ing up to the advance were early foreign 
buying and a rise of 14%.@1%4d in the Liver- 
pool market. This, with a late advance of 
10@15 points in Paris wheat and 55 points 
in flour, was attributed to continued ad- 
verse Russian crop news, gossip about 
which has been a persistent factor on the 
bull side for some days past. As the ad- 
vance here progressed it became evident 
that the short interest was larger than 
generally supposed, and when in the after- 
noon the Northwest became an active buyer 
of September, that option went up nearly 
2c a bushel. The greatest strength of the 
day was observed in the last hour. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Sept. ¥.—Decemter, 
58%@5Si%~c; September, 584%c; May, 61%c; 
No. 1 Northern, 62@62%c; No.2 Northern, 
57@58i\ec. 

DULUTH, Sept. 9.—No. 1 Northern cash, 
65c; September, 63442; December, 604c; May, 
63\4c. 

MILWAUKEE, Sept. 9.—No. 1 Northern, 
6544c; No. 2 Northern, 62\c. 


Oats. 


No. 2 oats, 25c; No. 8, 24c; No. 2 white, 
Qic, new; No. 3 white, 254%c; No. 2 white, 
clips, 28c; track, mixed, 2444@27c; track, 
white, 25@36c. 


Miscellaneous, 


RYE—No. 2 Western, 5ic, free on board 
afloat, to arrive; 47c, cost, insurance, an 
freight, Buffalo; State rye, 4 474¢c, cost, 
insurance, and freight, New York. BAR- 
LEY—Choice new malting, 47@49c; delivered 
at New York; feeding, 33%¢c, cost, insurance, 
and freight, Buffalo; 3644c, cost, insurance, 
and freight, New York. 


FLOUR AND MEAL. 


Spring patents, $4@3$4.50; Winter straights, 
$3.40@$3.00; Winter patents, $3.75@$4; 
Spring clears, $3.30@$3.50; extra No. 1 Win- 
ter, $2.75@$2.95; extra, No. 2 Winter, $2.50 
"$3.45; no grade $1,75@81.77 ; YE 
SroUR—s2.45 $2.90. CO AL—Kiln- 
dried, $2.05@$2.15, as to brand. BAG MEAL, 
—Fine white, 80@S85c; fine yellow, 75@80c; 
coarse, 70@73c. FEED—40, 60, and 80 Ib 
Winter, in bulk, 65@75c; Spring, busk, ey 
@65c; to ve, 60c; middling, buik, 

90c; rye feed, "[@77\4c; city feed, 674%4@70c; 
hominy chop, 65c; oil meal feed, to 
arrive; screenings, 40@ 


MINNEAPOLIS, Sept. 
changed. 


-21 13-16 . 


5. 
4. 
8. 
9. 


9.—Flour—Un- 


PROVISIONS. 


PORK—Mess, $9@$9.50; family, $11. 12; 
short clear, $11@$12.75. Bl.ii'—Mess, $8@ 
8.50; family, sree Sts: packet, $9@$10; extra 
ndia mess 14@$15. BEEF HAM 20. 
DRESSED HOGS—Bacons, 5%4c; 180 1b, ; 
160 Ib. 554c; pigs, 5%c. CUT MEATS—Smok- 
ing bellies, 8c; 10 lb, 7%c; 12 lb, ; 14 
lb, 64c; pickled shoulders, 4%4@444c; pickled 
hams, TU@ 4c; Western green, 16 lb, 6%@ 
c; Western 8. P., Nip Fe: eh 
c; country, 3%@35¢c. RD—$5.224; city 
lard, $4.95; refined, South American, $6. ; 
Continent, $5.50; Brasil Kees, $7.25; com- 
ound city, C3 estern, Or%e. 
TEARINE—Oleo, 5c; city lard © iin. ’ 
LEVEREOOL, Sept. 9.—Close—Beef—Extra 
India mess, ; prime mess, 57s 6d. 
Pork—Prime mess, fine Western, 50s; prime 
mess, medium Western, 47s 6d. Hams— 
Short cut, 14 to 16 lb, 35s. Bacon—Cumber- 
land cut, 28 to 30 lb, 32s; short rib, 20 to 24 
Ib, 32s 6d; long clear middles, light, 35 to 
88 Ib, 80s; long clear middles, heavy, 40 to 
45 1b, 29s 6d; short clear backs, 16 to 18 Ib, 
29s 6d; clear bellies, 14 to 16 Ib, 35s. Shoul- 


6a. Cheese— 
—Prime city, 19s 


COFFEB, 


There was rather more stir in the Brazil- 
jan coffee futures yesterday. In the morn- 
pm Ba prominent local bear operator was 
principal seller. The first call devel a 
steady feeling, with prices unc to 5 

nts lower. There was no further chang 

‘or the rest of the forenoon; for the remain- 
der of the day the market was featureless 
within narrow variations, and was finally 
naar at net unchanged prices to 5 points 
ower. 

Contract prices ranged as follows: 

iG. 8 High. Low. 
September ....5. 5.45 5.45 
October .......5.50 5.50 5.50 
November .... .. ae ae 
December .....5.75 5.75 5.75 
January .....-+ «- sia 
February .....5.90 5.90 
—— seceeee 6.00 6.00 
May ..o-+--++---6.10 
UTI, 56.0 sae dome | gs 
July ....++++. 6.80 
August .....06 

FOREIGN MARKETS—Sant 
Hamburg, net unchanged to 
er. Havre, 4f net lower; 
February, 38.50; Marc gat 
May, 39.25; June, 39.50; uly, B 
39.76: September, 38.25; October, 

25; December, 88.25., 


SUGAR, 


Centrifugal, aie; muscovado, 3 13-16@3%e; 
molasses sugar, 3 9-16@3%c. 


6.10 
6.30 
ns—Sant g,_ holiday. 
4 ary, 188-00; 
April, 39; 
gaan 


vember, 


WOOk. 


Current quotations of domestic wools, 
based on ool Exch e official classifica- 
tion, are as follows: hio, Pennsylvania, 
and West ag gg XXX, 31@32c; 
XX, 29@30c; 26@27¢c; fine, unwashed, 19 

20c; fine, 19@20c; half-blood, combing, 3Uc; 
three-eighths, combing, 31@32c; uarter, 
combing, 29@30c; coarse, combing, 27@28c; 
half-blood, clothing, 27@28c; three-eighths, 
clothing, 28@29c; quarter, clothing, 27 4 
coarse, clothing, 25@26c. New York, ichi- 
gan, and Wisconsin—Washed: XX and X, 
23c; fine, unwashed, 16@17c; fine, delaine, 
27@28c; half-blood, combing, 27@28c; three- 
eighths, combing, 30c; quarter, combing, 

i ; coarse, combing, 26@27c; half-blood, 

clothing, 27c; quarter, clothing, 27c; coarse, 
clothing, 24c. Missouri, Illinois, and Indi- 
ana—Unwashed: Fine, 16@17c; half-blood, 
combing, 21@22c; three-eighths, combing, 
22@2245c; Seige combing, 21@22%c; com- 
mon, combing, 19@20c; half-blood, clothing, 
21@22c; three-eighths, clothing, 20@2Ic; 
a clothing, 19@20c; low, clothing, 18c; 

eorgia and Southern, 21@23c. Texas—Un- 
washed: Fine and fine medium, 12 months, 
15@lic; medium, 12 months, 17@18c; fine 
and fine medium, Spring, 6 to 8 months, 14 
@lic; fine and fine medium, Fall, 12@1l4c. 
Western States—Unwashed: Fine, choice, 
14@15c; fine, medium, choice, 15@1ic; medi- 
um, choice, 16@19c; quarter, 16@18c; fine, 
average, 13@15c; quarter, average, 13@15c; 
California—Unwashed: Northern’ Spring, 
free, 16@17c; middle counties, Spring, 13@ 
14c; Southern, Spring, 124%@1$c; burry and 
defective, 9@10c; Northern, Fall, 10@12c; 
Fall, defective, 7@9c. Oregon—Unwashed: 
Eastern, choice, 15c; Eastern, average, 12@ 
l3c; Eastern, heavy, iv@lic; valley, No. 1, 
18@20c; valley, No. 2, 22c; valley, No. 3, 
19@20c; valley, lambs, 17@19c. Territory— 
Unwashed: Fine, choice, 12@14c; fine, aver- 
age, 10@13c; fine, medium, choice, 16@17c; 
fine, medium, average, 13@14c; medium, 
choice, 17@18c; medium, average, 15@16c; 
quarter, 16@17c. 

Current quotations of foreign wools, based 
on Wool Exchange official classification, are 
as follows: Foreign—Port Philip combing, 
32@35c; Port Philip clothing, 25@30c; Ade- 
laide combing, 24@26c; New Zealand cloth- 
ing, 24@26c; fine crossbred, 27@29c; cape 
clothing, 18@20c; cape combing, 19@2I1c; 
Montevideo merino, 21@23c; ontevideo 
primera, 22@24c. English, Irish, and Cana- 
dian—Irish hogs, 31@32c; trish wethers, 30@ 
81le; aoe hogs, 31@32c; Shropshire 
wethers, D3ic; Sussex tegs, 32c; Sussex 
ewes, 30@31c; Canadian combing, 30@81c. 


METALS, 


Iron—No. 1 foundry, $11.25; Southern, No. 
2 soft, $10.25; steel rails, $18.50; pig iron, 
warrants, $6.90; lake copper, ingots, $12.32\4; 
tin, 16.15c; lead, 4c; spelter, 4.75c. 

Petroleum, barrels, $6.50, and bulk 4; 
Philadelphia, barrels, $6.45, and bulk, $3. D; 
crude naphtha, cargoes, $6, and deodorized, 
$6.50; refined, cases, $7.15; cottonseed oil 
quoted: Prime crude, nominal; prime crude, 
free on board, mills, nominal; prime Sum- 
mer yellow, 2244c asked; off Summer yellow, 
22@2244c; butter grades nominal; prime 
Winter yellow, 27@28c; American raw, 33@ 
34c; American boiled, 35@36c; Calcutta raw, 
54c; lard oil, 45@46c. 


NAVAL STORES. 


Tar, regulars, $1.80; tar oil, bbls, $3.50; 
pitch, $1.85; spirits turpentine, 08 14%4c; 
resin, common to good strained, $1. 135: 
E, $1.45; F, $1.55; G, $1.65; H, $1.70; I, 
$1.75; K, $1.80; M, $1.85; N, $2.20; WG; 
$2.40; WW, $2.75. 

WILMINGTON, Sept. 9.—Spirits turpen- 
tine, 28%@28%c; resin, $1. $1.10; crude 
turpentine, $1.10, $1.60, and $1.60. 
CHARLESTON, Sept. 9. — Turpentine, 
27l4c; resin unchanged. 


SAVANNAH, Sept. 9.—Spirits turpentine, 
$1; resin unchanged. 


LIVE STOCK, 


BEEVES — Native. steers, $4. yn 
Westerns, $4.65; oxen and stags, .90@ 
$4.75; bulls, $2.75@$3; cows, $1. 3.25. 
Cables slow. Live cattle, 10%@11%%c; dressed 
weight; refrigerator beef, 8\4c per lb. 

CALVES—Veals, $5@$8; bobs, $4@$4.50; 
$4.25@$4.75; common West- 
city dressed veals, 9@12c Ib. 

SHE AND LAMBS—Sheep, $3@$4.75; 
lambs, $5.50@$6.62%4; culls, $4. 

HOGS—$4.10@$4.40 100 Ib. 


STATE COURTS. 


buttermilks, 
erns, $3.50; 
EP 


New York Calendars—This Day. 


SUPREME COURT—Special Term—Part II.— 
Bookstaver, J.—Opens at 10:30 A. M. Ex parte 
business. 

SURROGATE’S COURT—Chambers—Fitzgerald, 
S. Will for probate at 10:30 A. M.—Elizabeth 
Rauterhaus. 

CITY COUR:i—Special Term—Fitzsimons, C. J.— 
Opens at 10 A. M. Motions. 


Referee Appointed—New York. 


SUPREME COURT—Bookstaver, J.—Jarvis vs. 
Donegan—Frenk M. Holahan. 


Receivers Appointed—New York. 


SUPREME COURT—Bookstaver, J.—Frederick 
A. wchultz vs. Henry Kluhsmeier—James R. 
Angel. Edward Kent vs. William Calhoun— 
Henry R. Waite. 


PENSION REPORT APPENDIX. 


Pawning of Certificates a' Growing 
Evil—Money Improperly Obtained. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—An appendix to 
the annual report of the Commissioner of 
Pensions has been made public. It contains 
statistics in regard to the work of the office, 
Reports from the various divisions of the 


bureau are also incorporated, 

It is stated that the pawning or pledging 
of pension certificates is a growing evil, 
and some stringent measure should be 
adopted to reach the offense, and, if possi- 
ble, to effectually stop it. It has been de- 
veloped, by investigations made in several 


cases of this nature, that unscrupulous per- 
sons have accepted as. security for money 
lent to needy pensioners their pension cer- 
tificates and vouchers, charging them inter- 
est on the amounts so loaned ranging from 
5 to 50 per cent. per month. This practice 
is not confined to any one place, but it is 
indulged in, to a greater or less extent, in 
most, if not all, of the pce cities 
throughout the country. The present law 
governing the pawning or pledging of pen- 
sion certificates is inadequate to reach the 
offenders. 

The sum of $4,221.52, improperly obtained 
under pension claims, was recovered by spe- 
cial examiners, and judgments wire ren- 
dered in four civil suits, aggregating $11,- 
416.22, although the money has not yet 
been recovered. This only represents a 
portion of the money returned, as 
reclamation on forged checks is made 
through the Treasury Department, 


TELEGRAPHY WITHOUT WIRES. 


Dr. Riccia Claims He Can Control the 
Oscillations of the Transmitter. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—Consul Gilbert 
sents Trom TSc#e, under a recent date, a 
letter from a professor of a San Francisco 
school of engineering, who ‘has been investi- 
gating inventions in wireless telegraphy. 
The professor refers to the system of Dr. 


Della Riccia, connected with the Montefiore 
Institute of Blectricity, at Liege. Dr. Riccia 
has made improvements on apparatus al- 
ready in use, simplifying it and increasing 
its power, and claims that he can confine the 
oscillations of the transmitter to any spe- 
cial pdint, to the exclusion of all others. 
In case of communication between war 
vessels or forts, the message could be trans- 
mitted to one alone; in case of fog at sea, 
the oscillations would not be limited. Dr. 
Riccia, it is said, can make Me presence of 
a vessel known to another at a distance of 
thirty miles and telegraph real messages 
seven miles. The full text' of the report has 
been transmitted to the War Department. 


a 


“WAR REVENUE DECISIONS. 
Accident Insurance Policies Must Be 


Stamped—Checks and Drafts of 
Ambassadors Are Exempt. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—Acting Com- 
missioner Wilson of the internal revenus 
Office has addressed to a travelers’ insur- 
ance company a letter deciding a number 
of interesting, points which have come up in 
connection with its business, as affected 
by the War Revenue act. In this letter the 
Acting Commissioner says in part: 

** While to grant the concessions that have 
been asked by your company and others 
writing similar insurance might not result 
in bringing in less revenue, yet the form of 
return that you desire would be repugnant 


to the provisions relating to the manner of 
collecting revenue in e instances men- 
tioned by you. 

“The law_ specificall 
revenue shall raised in these instances. 
It is by stamps, bought, affixed, and can- 
celed. The instrument that is taxed should 
carry with it the evidence of the compliance 
with the law, and you have asked this office 
to allow you ‘to make reports at stated 
periods and remit therewith the amount of 
stamp taxes required upon the instruments 
issued by you instead of stamping these in- 
struments, because on account of the tri- 
fling amount of the premium in each case \. 
e., railroad ticket insurance, licies issued 
with the sale of goods, &c.,) it would be 
extremely difficult and burdensome to stamp 
each and every instrument on issue. 

“This office is of opinion, and so holds, 
that this concession asked, viz., ‘ of report- 
ing at one end of specific periods,’ cannot 
be granted. Where the instrument is sub- 
ject to a definite tax that can be determined 
at its issue it must have affixed and can- 
celed the stamp that the law requires, be it 
large or small. This decision is reached aft- 
er careful consideration in reference to the 
multitudinous effects that a contrary de- 
cision might produce.” 

The Commissioner has held that checks 
and drafts of Ambassadors, Ministers, or 
other members of the foreign Diplomatic 
Corps residing in this country are exempt 
from tax when made in the course of the 
conduct of their business or in connection 
with expenses incidental to their residence 
here as diplomatic agents. If, however, 
they become property owners or eees in 
business, then the papers which are subject 
to tax that may be made in connection with 
such ownership of property or in carrying 
on business should be taxed. 

This ruling is made not because of any 
positive or general law on the subject, but 
upon the ground that it is a_courtesy due 
from one mation to another. Under Article 
Ill. of the Consular Convention between the 
United States and Germany Consular offi- 
cers of that country and their Chancellors 
and Secretaries are exempt from all direct, 
personal, or sumptuary taxes, duties, and 
contributions, whether Federal, State, or 
municipal, unless they become owners of 
property in the United States or engage in 
commerce. 

The Commissioner has also decided that 
bowling alleys belonging to a gymnasium 
attached to a college and used exclusively 
by students are not subject to the special 
tax imposed by the War Revenue act. 


OUR COMMERCE WITH ENGLAND 


Imports from the United Kingdom De- 
creased, While Exports to Great 
Britain Have Increased. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—The fact that 
British imports into the United States have 
fallen off greatly in the past year, while 
American exports to Great Britain have 
greatly increased, has been announced from 
time to time during the year, but the full 
year’s figures, just presented by the Treas- 
ury Bureau of Statistics, bring to the sur- 
face some interesting details not heretofore 
published. 

These show that while the exports from 
the United States to the United Kingdom 
have increased 12 per cent., the imports 
from the United Kingdom have fallen off 
85 per cent. The exports from the United 
States to the United Kingdom during the 


past year were, in round numbers, five 
times as much as the imports from the 
United Kingdom, the figures of the Bureau 
of Statistics being: Imports from the United 
Kingdom, $109,138,365; exports to the United 
Kingdom, $540,860, 152. 

The details of the reduction in our im- 
ports and increase in exports in our com- 
merce with the United Kingdom are shown 
in some figures reproduced by the Treasury 
Bureau of Statistics from the “ Official Re-. 
ports of Trade and Navigation of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom.” which show the exports of 
principal. articles from the United Kingdom 
to the United States and her imports of 
principal articles from the United States in 
the year ended June 30, 1898, compared with 
those of 1897 and 1896, 

The following table gives the more im- 
portant of these articles, the values being 
stated in pounds sterling: 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Articles. 1896. 1897. 1898. 
Beer and ale 165,396 135,994 
180,493 102,693 
955,405 566, 705 
1,594,829 ,159,507 
1,441,772 751,496 


2,230,090 


provides how the 


Cotton piece 
goods, all kinds. 1,468,422 

Jute, manufact- 
1,074,361 


ures 
Linen manufact- 
2,068,881 


ures 
133,414 105,586 


Silk, 
twist, yarn .... 
Woolen and 
93,058 79,014 
1,497,966 1,226,781 
3,971,900 2,750,982 


worsted yarn .. 
Woolen tissues... 

192,743 189,161 
316,649 80,472 


Worsted tissues... 
Hardware and 
1,991,527 1,163,864 
351,487 265,061 


,423,812 
131,190 
20,111 
217,861 
826,849 


84,387 
113,345 


787,134 
257,277 


and 


cutlery 
Pig iron 
Tin plates 
sheets 
Steel. unwrought. 
Textile machinery. 594,380 248,445 264,075 
Alkali 653,823 525,735 238,396 
Cement 198,557 121,629 93,892 
Earthenware and 
chinaware 742,471 513,563 
Skins and furs... 717,920 584,064 668,558 
IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES.* 
Articles. 1896. 1897. 1898. 
CBRtle ccccecccsts 6,212,679 6,847,472 7,008,647 
Wheat 8,283,179 11,408,761 14,985,337 
Wheat, 
flour 9,801,640 
Oats ee . 2,466,186 
Indian corn...... 4,632,798 7,730,220 
Bacon «......- ee» 4,168.317 6,151,942 
Beef, fresh ...... 3,732,140 4,816,393 
2,691,059 8,649,895 
- 1,076,983 1,326,363 
2,478,732 2,582,214 
1,689, 660 
5,548,118 
452,702 
2,252,243 
2,964,272 
809,233 


Cotton, raw 

‘Tallow and stear- i 
1,603,455 
2,998. 386 


Leather 
468,970 


Horses 


GOLD IN THE TREASURY. 


Sale of War Bonds Brings the Total 
to $232,394,394. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—Another gain in 
the Treasury gold to-day of $2,399,603 brings 
the total net gold up to $232,394,394. Con- 
siderable of the increase is due to the pay- 
ments for the new war bonds, and further 
additions from the same cause will result. 

With a view to disbursing some of the 
yellow metal, the Secretary of the Treasury 
has offered to redeem the $14,000,000 odd 
currency 6s, due ‘at the first of the new 
year, and to anticipate the October interest 
on the 4 per cents. If the latter offer is 
taken advantage of, it will absorb about 
$5,500,000, which, with the whole outstand- 
ing issue of currency 6s redeemed, would 
require nearly $20,000,000. Some of the 6s 
already have been presented for redemption, 
but enough data is not yet available at the 
department to indicate whether the holders 
generally will be willing in advance to part 
with their bonds which pay a good rate of 


interest. 
Some demand from the West and South- 


west for currency necessary in the ship- 
ment of crops is apparent, and recently 
$400,000 in paper has been sent to New Or- 
leans, $800,000 to Chicago, and smaller 
amounts to various Southwestern points, 


Fourth-Class Postmasters. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 9.—The following 
fourth-class Postmasters were appointed to- 
day for New York offices: East Stamburg, 


Moses Hurlbut; Nineveh Junction, G. 
Johnson; South Schroon, Laura Sherman, 


BOARDERS WANTED. 
LD 


65 PARK AV., COR. 38TH ST.—Large, handsome 
second floor; parlor dining room; reference. 


BOARD WANTED. 


ROOMS AND BOARD IN REFINED FAMILY. 
605 Madison Av., near 57th St. 


ST. MICHAEL’S VILLA, ENGLEWOOD-ON- 
the-Hudson, N. J.—A permanent home for old 
ladies; quiet and refined; charmingly located; 
suas int’ chepe ante? ay’ mass Ad 
: a » 
Ob st. josaPa. 


CITY REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


AUCTIONEER. AGENT. 


Geo. R. Read 
REAL ESTATE, 


10 Wall and 9 Pime St. 1 Madison Av. 
BROKER, APPRAISER. 


REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION. 


AT AUCTION, SATURDAY, SEPT. 17, 1898, 
at 3 P. M., on premises, country seat of the 
late Robert George Remsen, situated west side 
of Ocean Av, Bay Shore, Long Island. For par- 
ticulars, apply to Estate ROBERT GEO, REM- 
SEN, 115 Broadway, New York; or W. W. 
HULSE, Bay Shore, L. I. 
a 


APARTMENTS TO LET—UNFURNISHED 


126-128 East 34th St 


Eight rooms and bath, butler’s 
pantry, servant’s toilet; hand- 
somely decorated; elevator, 
electric light, hall service, and 
every 


MODERN CONVENIENCE. 
Superintendent on Premises, 


A.—FROM OCTOBER 1ST. 
LORING. 
. Entrance, 202 West 74th St., 
fronting Boulevard, West 74th St., Amsterdam 
Av.—Six and seven large, light rooms and bath; 
hot-water supply; first-class service. 
NEUFVILLE, 252, 254, 256 WEST S4TH ST. 
Seven rooms and bath; 
large, light, well ventilated, decorated, 
heated, hot-water supply. 
CARLOS, 230 WEST 76TH ST. 
Southwest corner Boulevard. 
Seven rooms and bath; decorated; steam heated. 
Apply on premises, or 
J. E. WHITAKER, 278 Boulevard, near W. 74th. 


THE, GHELSEA. 


WEST 23D ST. , 
A select and refined Family Hotel; elegant 
suites of rooms, with private halls, new, modern 
eonveniences, either furnished or unfurnished, 
may be rented by the year. A BEAUTIFUL 
HOME AT MODERATE RATES!! Families 
seeking a central and quiet location should visit 
The Chelsea before deciding where to live. 
.Private and public restaurants on office floor. 
Address THE CHELSEA, 
E. N. WILSON, Manager. 


steam 


> 


NEW AMSTERDAM, 


200 WEST 107TH ST. 

Elegant apartments, 5 and 6 rooms and bath, 
steam heat, hot water supply, private halls, sep- 
arate dumb waiters, dining rooms and parlors 
extra large; hall boy service; will be leased to 
desirable tenants at reasonable rents; on prem- 
ises, or, HALL J. HOW & cCo., 

234 West 116th St. 


THE CLEWELAND, 


126-130 EAST 24TH ST. 
Large flats; all rooms light and open to outside 
air; hardwood floors; large closets. Owner resident. 


ELEGANT single flats, 58 to 66 East 96th St.; 
wide street and entrance to Park; seven extra 

large rooms and bath; all improvements; rent 

$35 to $45. 

EE 


CITY HOUSES TO LET—UNFURNISHED. 


LARGE LINE WEST SIDE HOUSES AND 
flats; all prices.' STEVENS, 938d St, cor. Co 
lumbus Av. 


HUTELS, 


—~ 


THE SCHUYLER, 


NOW OPEN FOR INSPECTION, 


A NEW HIGH-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, 


STRICTLY FIRE-PROOF. 
69 and 61 West 45th St., bet. Sth and 6th Avs. 
Apartments consist of vestibule and two or three 
rocms and bathrocm; or five rooms and two 
baths. All rooms, including bathrooms, have 
outside light and air—no dark or court rooms. 
Improvements have been installed that are nov 
to be found in any other building of its kind 
in the city—such as long-dirtance telephone, stéel 
safe, refrigerator, running ice water, and un- 
usually abundant closet room. All water used 
in building is filtered. Apartments engaged now 
will be decorated to suit tenants. THE IM- 
PERIAL REALTY COMPANY, owner, 1,133 


Broadway, corner 26th St. 
A. W. EAGER, Manager. 


HOTEL EMPIRE, 


Boulevard and 63rd Street, New York City 


A MODERN FIRE-PROOF FAMILY HOTEL 
of the first class, conducted on the 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 

for the accommodation of those who want the 
BEST at reasonable cost. 

NOTED FOR .THE EXCELLENCE OF ITS 
CUISINE AND SERVICE. 

Easily and quickly accessible by electric, cable, 

and elevated cars from all parts of the city. 
Write for our book ‘‘ THE EMPIRE ILLUS- 
TRATED,” and for rates and other particulars, 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor, 


A SELECT CITY HOME, FREE FROM THE 


CARES OF HOUSEKEEPING. 


Hotel Bristol ,.> 5.) 


AND 42ND ST. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


FINEST LOCATION IN NEW YORK CITY. 
CUISINE. APPOINTMENTS, AND 
SERVICE UNSURPASSED. 


JOHN L. CHADWICK, Prop. 


THE LANGHAM, 
SthAve. and 52d St. 


Most exclusive family hotel in the city; choice 
apartments, sunny rooms; cuisine and service 
second to none; sixteenth season begins Oct. 1. 

H. C. SHANNON, Manager. 





SUMMER RESORTS. 


Saratoga Springs. 


‘ th is 
; SEPTEMBER actighttut acSa- 


+ ratoga as Sep- 


t tember. Itslead- 


ing hotel, the 
UNITED STATES 
always remains 
open until OCTO- 
BER ist. Steam 
heat in main 
building and 
throughout cot- 
tage suites. Or- 


HOTEL, 
SARATOGA. chess, oe fon 


Fall service maintained. 
FINEST GOLF LINKS IN AMERICA. 
frite for terms. GAGE & PERRY. 
444-444-4444 


UNITED STATES 


FHF4444444444444444 


| 
| 


_—— 


New Jersey. 


Somerset Inn, 


& EIGHT COTTAGES. GERNARDSVILLE, N. 3 

Open to Nov. ist. 85 miles from New York on 
D., L. & W. R. R., via Barclay or Christopher St 
Ferry. Altitude, 800 feet. Maay improvements 
since lust year. GEO. W. TUTTLE, Manager. 


NEWARK, N. J.. NEW YORK TIMES 
OFFICE. 

ADVERTISERS MAY LEAVE THEIR OR- 
DERS AT 794 BROAD ST., NEWARK, WHERE 
THE SAME CARE AND ATTENTION WILL BB 
BHOWN AS AT MATIN OF ETCH. 


Pennsylvania. 


THE KITTATINNY, 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PENN. 

This favorite Summer and Autumn resort will 
remain open until November. Rooms en suite 
with bath. Steam heat, &c. Golf links. Send for 
booklet. W. A. BRODHEAD & SONS. 


parm samen sate mew Fm NN RES eT RR eR 
Miscellaneous. 


MILLBROOK INN, 

Millbrook, Dutchess Co., New York; a few very 

choice rooms left; good table; 
links; long-distance telephone. 

Address THOS. WETHERAL, Mer. 

SSS TS  _ _ 


FURNISHED ROOMS. 


excellent golf 


DESIRABLE ROOM OR ROOMS, WITH ALL 

conveniences, for one or two gentlemen; house 
west side, near 984 St L. station and Central 
Park. Address 8. E., Box 191 Times Office. 


HOTEL RENARD, 8S. W. COR. 81ST ST., CO- 
lumbus Av.—Furnished rooms, with bath; for 
gentiemen only; $2.50 to $5. 


EXCURSIONS, 


CONEY ISLAND 


Cul te. 
oer vis a REE ast 
” roo °* ’ 

ts connecting beer ESS TRAINS” NO 


LEAVE DAILY 7:00, oa t Sun.,) 8:00, 
Oy ee ee 
Ms ’ 740, (€ , 709, 
every 20 minutes thereafter until 10:20 ri 


Frequent trai 1 
Island at 11:34 Bey 38: last train leaves 


FARE 10 CENTS. 


MANHATTAN BEACH 
Coney Island J. C. Races. 


nes LEAVE 
a » Week days, 5:40, 6: : ; 
M, ; 12:10, 1:10, 1:50, 2:30, B:10, 4:10, 6:10, B:00, 
6:80, 7:00, 7:80, 8:10, 9:30, 10:10 and 1000 Ee 
race : . , 
car train, 1:00 P.M ys, 12:40 P. M.; Parlom 
LEA EW RK, FOO WHITEHALYW 
ST., VIA 39TH ST., BROOKLYN FERRY 
Week days, 7:00, 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 11:00 A. M.. 
12:00 noon, 1:00, 1:40, ‘2:20, 8:00, 3:40, 4:20, 5:00, 
5:46, 6:20, 7:00, 7:40, 8:20, 9:00, 9:40, and’ bree Z 
P.M. Additional trains race days, 12:20, 12: ? 
1:20, 2:00 P. M. Excursion tickets, 40c. . 
On CO Y ISLAND JOCKEY CLUB 
Le 9 YS all trains stop at race track until 


ROCKAWAY BEACH 


TRAINS LEAVE FOOT 34TH ST.,E. R.,N. ¥.¢ 
Week days, 6:50, 8:10, 9:20, 9:50, 10:50 A. Mig 
1:50, 3:20, 4:20, 5:80, 6:20, 7:20, 8:20, 10:00 P. M., 
12:00 midnight. Leave.L. I. City 10 minutes 


later. Excursion tickets 40 cents, 
THROUGH TRAIN SERVICE FROM FERRIES, 
FOOT BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 
FARE, isc. 
VIA BROOKLYN ELEVATED AND LONG 
ISLAND R. . 

Same rate of fare fromm Park Row, N. Y., vi 
Somers B idge, or from any Brooklyn Blevat 
station, 

Trains leave Broadway Ferries, week days, 
hourly, 6.04 td 8:04 A. M.; half hourly, 9:04 A, 
M. to 9:04 P. M. Saturdays only 9:34 P. M. 

Sundays, half hourly, 6:04 to 8:04, 8:24, 8:44, 
9:04 A. M. Every 15 minutes, 9:04 to 11:04 A. 
M. Every 10 minutes, 11:04 A. M. to 9:44 P. M, 
ee ee Oe eee 

TRAINS FOR MONTAUK 

Leave New York, 34th St., E. R.—Week da 
8:25 (8:50 Special Fast Express) A. M.; 8: 
(4:50 Special Fast Express) P. M. Sundays 
(8:50 Special Fast Express) and 9:00 A. M. 

Leave L. I. City—Week days, 8:36 (9:00 Special 
Fast Express) A. M; 3: (5:00 Special Fast 
Express) P. M. Sundays (9:00 Special Fast Ex- 
press) and 9:10 A. M. 

RETURNING, Leave Montauk—Week days, for 
New York and Brooklyn—5:50 (9:00 Special Fast 
Express, New York only) A. M., 2:00 (5:00 Spec- 
cial Fast Express) and 7:30 P. M. Sundays, 
6:30 A M., 3:55 (6:00 Special Fast Express, 
New York only) and 7:48 P. M. 

The Special Fast Express Trains make no stops 
east of Jamaica. 

Excursion tickets will be sold at one fare for 
the round trip—$3.50, valid for 3 days—good only 
= trains designated as Special Fast Bxpress 
Trains. 

Camp Wikoff is iocated about one mile from 
the station. A restaurant has been established 
at ms station, wheve a light lunch may be ob- 
tained. 


SUNDAY 
EXCURSION. 


MAUCH $ GLEN 


CHUNK. ONOKO. 
AND SWITCHBACK. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 


LEHIGH VALLEY SYSTEM. 


Tickets for Switchback can be purchased on the 
train for 50 cents extra. Train will leave West 
23d St. at 7:50 A. M., Cortlandt or Desbrosses 
St. at 8:15 A. M., Brooklyn Annex foot of Ful- 
ton St. at 8:15 A. M. 

For further particulars apply at Lehigh Valley 
Ticket Offices and at Hastern Passenger Office, 
355 B’ way. 


Island Clam Bake, 
12.00 M, 1.00 P. M.for Cortlandt St. only ; 3, 6, 6.30,6,7, P. 
UP THE HUDSON 


“gm MERICA’S PLEASURE GROUNDS,” 
A A delightful sail on fast 
‘ ‘ going steamers. Two 
grand concerts daily. 
; Magnificent foilage, 
( rare plants, and horti- 
| S L A N Dinners a la 
si, An “Klein Deutschland. 
were ho Sis ; “The Dairy.”* Boat 
a i Ty 
bowling and 
TIME TABLE—STEAMERS LEAVE 
i ¥ 1.00 A, M. ,12.00 M.,1. 
On ee eee Brooklyn, 9.05,10.20, 11.20 re j tase 
foralllandings. EXTRA BOATS SUNDAYS. 
Special Boat from East 32d and 96th Sts. 
id St.9.00 4. M. 12M, 3P. M. ave 96t 5 
Py arity a x18 pit, “Returning, leave Glen Island, 10.88 
‘A. M. for 324 St. only;! 30and 5.30" M. for 96th and S2d Stam 
EXCURSION 40 CENTS. 
by the Long Island Sound Steamer 
” 
‘*CITY OF LOWELL, 
SUNDAY, SEPT. 11, 
From New Pier 36 N. R., foot Spring St, 
at 10 A. M. Music, Refreshments. No liquors, 
Table D’Hote Dinner until 3 P. M., 75 cents... & 


cultural wonders. An 
1.50, 2.50, 3.50, P.M. East 82d St, 9.30,10.45,11.45 A. M.,12.45, 
Including Admission to all Attractions. 
SUNDAY 
la earte after 3 P. M. Tickets, staterooms, ang 


2.15, 2.15, 4.15, P.M. LEAVE GLEN ISLAND eas os | 
§S O-* Poula vine SO? 
full information in advance at New Pier 36. 


WEST POINT, NEWBURGH 
& POUGHKEEPSIE, 


GRAND DAILY EXCURSION (Except, Sunday) 
BY PALACE IRON DAY LINE STEAMERS 
“NEW YORK” and ‘“ ALBANY.’ 
From Brooklyn, Fulton St., (by Annex)..8 A. M, 
oa New York, Desbrosses St. Pier..8:40 ‘* 
* New York, West 22d St. Pier......9 °* 
Returning, due in New York 5:30 P, M. 
MORNING and AFTERNOON CONCERTS 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALES. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
Ring your Messenger Call Box or leave your 


Advertisements ct any American District Tele- 
graph or Postal Telegraph Offices’ Charges same 
as at Publicetion Office 

a 


Coachmen. 


just disengaged; highest 
personal recommendations; thoroughly expe 
rienced; stylish, skillful driver; expert rider; 
temperate, painstaking, industrious, respectful, 
trustworthy; moderate expectations. Hugh, 
1,620 Broadway. 

nr re ae rn 
Gardeners. 


GARDENER.—As head gardener, to take charge 
of a private estate, preferably in New York or 
New Jersey; by a Scotch-American; age, 335 
married; small family; thoroughly experienced 
in greenhouse, grapery, and garden work of all 
kinds; proper care of ornamental grounds, &c. 5 
a worker, and fully competent to take entire 
charge of a gentleman’s place; highest refere 
ences. Post Office Box 171, Quincy, Mass. 


GARDENER, &c.—As plain gardener; care of 
any property; furnace, horse, or cow; good care= 
taker; country preferred, good references. M, 
J., Box 383, Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broad- 
way. 

GARDENER, &c.—COOK, &c.—By married cou- 
ple; German; 30-25; no children; man gardener, 
coachman, or butler; wife good cook, &c.; best 
reference. William Smith, Oceanic, N. J. 


COACHMAN.—Single; 





Miscellaneous. 
DRUG CLERK.—Junior; 5 years experience; wille 
ing to work for board; college privileges; best 
references. C. A. Sexton, Box 211 Times Office. 


ELECTRICIAN.—By an American, twenty-one 
years old, having served five years in the 
United States Navy and received an honorable 
discharge as electrician, second class, where he 
can make himself useful and work his way UP; 
has a common school education; I!{s industrious 
and does not drink; would not abject to go to 
any part of this country, but would prefer the 
West. Field, Box 198, Times Office. 

2LL-EDUCATED MAN OF 39, (MARRIED,) 
Nagfenns -a had long experience in financial circles, 
desires position of responsibility in reliable 
banking house or corporation. Address E. McH. 
T., Box 197 Times Office. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALES. 


WANTED—A neat young woman for the coun 

to do plain cooking, washing, and ironing; 
conveniences; small family; wages, $14 per 
month. A. B., Box 208 Times Office. 


HELP WANTED—MALES, 


WANTED—A young man of enterprise and abile 
ity to solicit advertisements for a leading New 
York paper. S., Box 101 Times Office. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
“ All the News That’s Fit to Print.” 





ae nt ne a ee ee 


end business. Major B. F. HYATT, A. M., 
’ sipal 


Company Has Until Next Wednesday 
te Make Good Its Impaired Assets, 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Sept. 9.—Judge 
Baldwin of the Supreme Court, who gave a 
hearing in CHambers yesterday on the ap- 
plication of Insurance Commissioner Betts 


for the appointment of a receiver for the 
Connecticut Indemnity on, an- 
nounced his decision this morning. He will 
t the company until 10 A. M. next 
ednesday to make good its impaired as- 
sets, and if by that time there has not been 
sufficient capital raised to make the assets 
yey to the uabilities, a receiver undoubt- 
ty will be appointed. 
The figures presented by Judge Baldwin 
ete: ey Foe assets, $120,892, 
aving a deficit o 858, to be raised in 
cash by next Wednesday. 


WOTES OF INSURANCE INTERESTS 


The insurance or the property of Max 
Stiner & Co., 36 Vesey Street, which was 
badly damaged by fire late Thursday after- 
noon, was distributed as follows: On Stock 
—Scottish Union and National, $8,000; Ger- 
man-American, $2,500; North River, $2,500; 
Royal, $2,500. On Fixtures—Pacific, $2,500. 

A meeting of the Insurance Brokers’ As- 
sociation has been informally announced for 
Sept. 21, the day following the proposed 
conference of managers for the better ad- 
justment of local] rates, It was said yester- 
day, however, that it would be difficult to 
obtain a quorum for a brokers’ meeting, un- 
jess the companies should unexpectedly 
take a definite step toward a compact on 
the previous day. 

W. D. Dean of Atlanta, Ga., Southern 
@eneral agent of the Magdeburg Insurance 
Company of Germany and President of the 
Kentucky and Tennessee Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, arrived in town yesterday. He 
declined to say anything in regard to the 
difficulties existing between the Kentucky 
and Tennessee Board and the Memphis In- 
surance Exchange until notified of the atti- 
tude of the Western Union, which has been 


‘dn session at Niagara ralls this week. 


President George P. Sheldon of the Phe- 
nix Insurance Company of Brooklyn, when 
asked yesterday in regard to the report that 
the license of the company’s Kansas State 
agent had been revoked by Superintendent 
McNall for using the Clarkson rate book, 
declined to make any statement as to 
whether the company would take any ac- 
tion, because the matter was within the 
jurisdiction of Eugene Harbeck of Chicago, 
the Western manager of the company. He 
said, however, that, while the dispatch of 
yesterday morning stated that McNall had 
asked the company to explain, no request 
for explanation had as yet been received. 


Judge C. E. Foote, the Special Deputy Ex- 
@miner of the Kansas Insurance Depart- 
ment, who examined several foreign fire in- 
surance companies in this city last Winter, 
has returned, and is now engaged in exam- 
ining the North British and Mercantile In- 
surance Company. He will follow the 
course taken by him in regard to the Com- 
mercial Union, the Liverpoo! and London 
and Globe, and the Royal, which consisted 
of a cursory examination of the invested se- 
curities of the companies and their meth- 
ods of paying loss claims, and the filing of 
the .usual bills for expenses. The Judge 
had nothing to say vesterday as to his 
plans, after completing his investigation of 
the North British. 


Secretary E. G. Snow, Jr., of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Suburban Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Association, said yesterday that 
the work of securing signatures to the new 
agreement was progressing favorably. This 
agreement differs from the last only in the 
absence of any stipulation to the effect that 
95 per cent. of the companies operating in 
the suburban field must sign to render it ef- 
fective. It will come before the companies 
for formal approval Oct. 11, and it is not 
believed that the subject will be acted upon 
in any manner at the semi-annual meeting 
of the association, Sept. 13. The weakness 
of the association has not been due to out- 
side competition in any large measure, but 
rather to the existence of “excepted com- 
panies.” Certain managers have persist- 
ently declined to recognize all of the condi- 
tions of the present company as obligatory 
upon them The value of the new agree- 
ment is found in the fact that the man- 
agers are signing it upon the assurance 
that no conditional signatures will be ac- 
cepted. 

The rate conference of fire insurance men, 
which will be held Sept. 20, has become the 
chief topic of discussion in the different of- 
fices. There was much speculation yester- 
day as to the import of President Irvin’s 
informal] visit te this city Thursday. An 
English manager said the adWocates of re- 
organization, who include most of the 
agency managers among their number, 
could scarcely hope for success, unless they 
were prepared for three things—the rating 
of every risk in the metropolitan district, 
the establishment of a uniform rate of 
brokerage commission, and a system of. reg- 
ulating the branch offices, which would 
amount to their practical abolition. These 
Same conditions have been urged by so 
many managers lately that they really con- 
stitute a demand on the part of an element 
whose consent is essential to the formation 
of any agreement. The condition in regard 
to the branch offices is the only one which 
has so far excited much opposition, and its 
realization would be a difficult matter, 
Many underwriters state frankly that they 
agree with the statement of Vice President 
John G. Washburn of the Home Insurance 
Company that the time is not ripe for a 
tariff association. The supporters of Mr. 
Irvin’s proposition are working very hard 
to secure general co-operation, and may ac- 
complish more in the way of stable rates 
than is now anticipated. 


INSTRUCTION, 


DWIGHT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS, 
15 West 434 St., near Fifth Avenue. 

Nineteenth year begins September 28, 1898. 
Graduates now in Yale. Harvard, Princeton, Co- 
lumbia, and other colleges and scientific schools. 
Thorough, practical instruction, with special at- 
tention to the individua: student, Separate pri- 
mary department. Laboratories, Gymnasium. 
For annua! catalogue address Principal, ARTHUR 
WILLIAMS, (Yale.) 


Teachers’ College, Morningside 
horace Heights, 120th Street West. All 
classes open to both sexes. Exam- 
Mann inations September 22d. New teach- 
ers have been engaged and new 
School classes will be organized to accom- 
modate all desirable applicants. 
Circulars and other information on application 
to the Secretary. 
VIRGIL PRETTYMAN, Principal. 
SENFTNER 
SCHOOL, 
13 Astor Place, near Broadway. 
For annual catalogue address 
Principal, HERMAN F. SENFTNER, (Columbia.) 
a 
Collegiate School. 
241 WEST SEVENTY-SEVENTH ST. 
Boys prepared for College and Scientific Schools. 
Primary Department. Well-equipped Gymnasium, 
Reopens SEPTEMBER 28 
L, C. MYGATT, L.H.D., Head Master. 
IRVING SCHOOL, 54 West S4th St. 
L. D. RAY, Ph. D., can be seen now. 
Primary, Intermediate, and Collegiate Grades 
Boys prepared here for the next day’s work. 
Ninth year begins Sept. 29th, 
Year book on re ju F 
In June, 1898, fourteen from this school were ad- 
mitted to Yale, Harvard, or Columbia. 


—_—_——___ 


RUGBY MILITARY ACADEMY. 


NEW BUILDING, Sth St. and West Ena Av. 

Preparation for all colleges, (Resident), West 
Point, and Annapolis. Resident students received. 
Tenth year begins Sept. 29th. Send for illustrated 
year book. 





TT 
THE ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS, 
109 West 54th St. 669 Madison Av. 
Kindergarten, Primary and Elementary Grades, 
High School, Kindergarten Normal Department. 
Examinatioa for free scholarships Sept. 19th. 
JOHN F. REIGART, Supt. 


MISS MARY FE. MERINGTON, } re 
MISS RUTH MERINGTON, Principals. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
181 Lenox Avenue, corner 119th Street. 


—_—_ ——_ 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING CLASS, FROE- 

bel Norma] Institute.—Fall term begins Sept. 7; 
1898. Free scholarships. (limited.) Address Z, 
A. CUTTEN, Metropolitan Temple, 7th Av., 14th 
8t. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


A Select School for Girls. No “ extras.”” MR. 
ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. CAM- 
BRIDGE, MASS. 


MISS Le Raron Drumm’s Boarding and Day School 

for Girls, boys in primary classes and kinder- 
garten; college preparation. Reopens Oct. Gth. 
40 West 72d Bt. 


MISS JAUDON’S BOARDING AND DAY 

School, “48 Madison Avenue.—Preparation for 
Bryn Mawr, Barnard, and all colleges. Classes 
for little girls 


The Misses Hickok’s Schoo! for Girls 


urban to New York City. Lectures by pro- 
feseors in Columbia University. Morristown, N. J. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
West Lebanon, N. H.—Prepares for all colleges 
Prin- 


135TH YEAR. 


COLUMBIA 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 


34 AND 36 EAST S1IST ST. 


REOPENS TUESDAY, SEPT. 27TH. 


Boys are prepared for all Colleges, Scientific 
Schools, and Business Primary Department. Gym- 
nasium, Grounds for track athletics. 

The Headmaster will confer with parents on 
and after Tuesday, Sept. 13th, at the school: 


aaee on application, 
. BH, CAMPBELL, A. M., Headmaster. 


STEVENS SCHOOL. 


THE ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 


STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


RIVER STREET, 
between 5th and 6th Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 
REOPENS SEPT. 14th, 1898. 
Examinations or edmission x. the 12tlf and 
th o ptember. 
Courses of studies preparatory to Colleges and 
Schools of Science, Law, and Medicine. 
The rate of tuition for all classes is $150 per 
year, or $50 per term. 
For catalogues Cony at the Principal of Stevens 
or catalogues apply to the Principal of Stev 
School. “ at 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


(Ten miles from Baston.) 

Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of 
life with advantages of healthful and beautiful 
suburban residence; rowing and skating on 
Charles River; outdoor games in ample, shaded 
grounds; best equipped gymnasium and swim- 
ming tank under careful hygienic supervision. 
Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the ideal 
administration of homes; pupils properly chaper- 
oned to the best Musical and Literary entertain- 
ae in Boston and to historical places in the vi- 
cinity. 

For fllustrated catalogue, blank forms for ap- 
plication, or place on waiting list, address (men- 
tioning this paper) C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


THE WILSON-VAIL SCHOOL, 


622 FIFTH AVE. (near 50th St.) 
THE WILSON & KELLOGG SCHOOL 
CONSOLIDATED WITH 
THE HALSEY COLLEGIATD SCHOOL 


Prepares for leading universities, science 
schools, business. Indorsed by the Presidents of 
Harvard, Yale, Williams, N. Y. University, the 
Dean of Columbia, Prof. West of Princeton. 

Building entirely remodeled. Latest equipment, 
laboratory, manual training, gymnasium, ath- 
letics. Begins Sept. 29. Preparatory, $100 to 
$150; Junior, $200; Middle, $250; Senior, 

Class for little boys—special advantages. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE OF 


DR. J. SACHS. 


ee 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
38 West 58th St. 
REOPENS TUESDAY, SEPT. 27, 1898. 
Thorough rreparation for all colleges. 
Special Commercial Department. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
116 West 59th St. 
REOPENS THURSDAY, SEPT. 29, 1898. 
Complete organization from Pri- 
mary to Academic Classes. Thorough 
preparation for all Women’s Colleges. 


THE CUTLER SCHOOL 


20 East SO0th Street. 


This School Reopens Wednesday, Sept. 28th. 


Mr. Cutler or the Registrar will be at the School 
House after September 14th. 


Summer address, Holliston, Mass. 


MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


ON THE HUDSON, NEW YORK CITY. 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 


Schools. 

CLASSICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
PEDAGOGICAL and COM’L DEP’M’TS. 
45th Session begins Wednesday, Sept. 7. 

For particulars address Brother JAMES, Director. 


THE MISSES MOSES. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR_GIRLS, 
Nos. 647 & 649 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 

Primary (incl. kindergarten,) intermediate, aca- 
demic, and college preparatory departments. Spe- 
cial 2-year course for graduates of grammar 
schools. 


Miss Walker’s Day School for Girls, 
148 Madison Avende. 

Miss Roberts, Principal.—The school. has been 
entirely reorganized, and will be reopened Oc- 
tober 3d. Primary, Intermediate, Academic, and 
College Preparatory Classes. Address 

MISS WALKER, 148 Madison Avenue, or 
MISS ROBERTS, Sandwich, Mass., until Sept. 20. 


DRISLER SCHOOL, 
9 EAST 49TH ST. 
FRANK DRISLER, A. M., Principal. 
A select school for a limited number of pupils, 
Students prepared for all colleges 
Circulars on application. 
Reopens Oct. 3d. 


CHAPIN COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


T21 MADISON AV., (G4TH ST.) 
English, Classical, and Primary Departments. 
Gymnasium. 79th year opens Sept. 28. 
HENRY BARTON CHAPIN, D. D., Ph. D., Prin. 


SACRED HEART ACADEMY. 


Select Catholic Boarding School; 
advantages unsurpassed; open all year; fall term 
begins Sept. 7. Address Bro. AUGUST, West 
Chester, N. Y. 


French, Spanish, German, Italian, &c¢. 
Best instruction; reasonable fee; classes or 
privately; day or evening; trial lesson free. Send 
for circular, THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LAN- 
GUAGES, Madison Square, N. Y. 
75 Court St., Brooklyn. 
Branches In other American and Europ. cities. 


ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTB FOR GIRLS. Nor- 


College Preparatory courses. 

Languages. Careful attention to morals and man- 
ners, New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 
incandescent light. : 


J. H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
423 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. 
REOPENS MONDAY, OCTOBER 3D. 
Primary, Intermediate, and College classes, Boys 
from eight to eighteen. Summer address of Prin- 
cipal until Sept. 17th is Cotuit, Masa. 


HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 

45 West Sist Street, Manhattan uare North, 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
AND YOUNG MEN, 

ECHOOL SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 29TH. 
For catalogue address N. Arch. Shaw, Jr., Prin. 


8S. MARY’S SCHOOL, 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Collegiate, Preparatory, Primary Classes. 
College Preparation; Full Lecture Course. 
SISTER SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 East 46th St. 
1836. Poughkeepsie Collegiate School. 1867. 

1867. Riverview Military Academy, 1898. 
JOSEPH BARTLETT BISBEE, A. M., 
Poughkeepgzie, N. Y. 


ne ACADEMY, 
STAMFORD. CONN. 
Special opportunities for students de- 
preveretee. 
. A., (Yale,) Principal. 


0th year. 
siring to save time tn 
WM. J. BETTS. 


Kraus’ Seminary for Kindergartners 


REOPENS OCTOBER 5TH. 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, Principal, 
Hotel San Remo, West, Cor. 75th Street. 


THE DE LANCEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
71 est S5th Street, 
Seventeenth yé@ar begins October 3d. 
(including Kindergarten,) through College Pre- 
paratory. Catalogues on application. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

607 5TH AV. Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHAS. H. 
GARDNER, Principals. Elective courses, College 
Preparatory. 


EVENING CLASSES IN SEVEN THEOLOGI- 
cal courses are now being formed; tuition free; 

opens Sept. 12. Trinity Biblé Workers’ School, 

812 West 54th St. 

DR. E. D. LYON’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 576 
Fifth Avenue.—Reopens ; 


for college, scientific schools, and business. Num- 
ber limited to 35. Primary Department. 


INTELLIGENT lady expecting to learn ste - 
paar we ne ayy vee in reputable court reporter's 
offices; lucrative position assured when pr. ficien 
F. LUSK, 32 Broadway. P . 


&T. DAVID’'S HALL SCHOOL FOR BOYS; 
‘ pone number; thoroughness; home influence: 
estimonials from leadin ucators. ° . 
EVANS, M. A., Scarsdale, N. Y. yg ax 
SSS ew 


int SCHOOL Fo 
The OSSINING samacstaecon ee SIRES. 
Miss C.C. Fuller, Prin. 3lst year begins Sept. 21st. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
REOPENS OCTOBER 5TH. 

Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York. 

MISS WARREN'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 108 

West Sist St.—Primary, Intermediate, Academ- 
ic. Boys in the Primary Department. 


MISS CROCKER’S SCHOOL FOR LITTLE BOYS 
will reopen October 10th. 69 East 52d St. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, “‘Brooklyn.—Fall term begins 
Sept. 26th. For information address Secretary. 


N. Y. University 8'-teur™, year opens 
Law School —. CUASSES. GL. B. atter 


two years.) EVENING 
CLASSES, (LL. B. after three years.) Daily ses- 
sions 8:30 to 6 
100. GRADUATE 


and 8 to 10 P. Tuition 
pe tra courses; 

ive required for LL. 
For geste address L. J. TOMPKINS, Regis- 
trar, Square, New York City. | 


NEW YORK Eve School, 35 eat See 


LAW SCHOOLS Tymteke Method» of Inc 


struction. B. in 2 ; LL.M. in 8 years, 
ad ter lee "GEORG CHASE, Dean. 


INSTRUCTION—BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


THE PACKARD SCHOOL 


will reopen after the summer vacation on Tues- 
day, September 6, Bookkeen!ng, arithmetic, pen- 
manship, correspondence, stenography, typewrit- 
ing, commercial law, civil government, etc. 
Individual instruction. Students may enter at 
any time. Call or send for prospectus. 
Ss. 5S. PACKARD, President. 
101, 103, 105,Bast 23d St. 


SUMMONSES, 


SUPREMB COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW 
York, New York County.—AARON H. ROSEN- 
BERG, laintiff, vs. HARRIS FORDINSKY, 
Harnah Fordinsky, his wife; Meyer Silvermann, 
Harry Tanenbaum, Ella Tanenbaum, his wife; 
John A. Philbrick, Priscilla Philbrick, his wife; 
Louis Bernay, Fanny Bernay, his wife; Simon 
Frankel, Davia J. Frankel John Frankel, com- 
—_ = partnership of Joseph Frankel’s Sons; 
1 sfield, William Edler, Pau] Pfohenhauer, 
Baltimore High Grade Brick Company, Adam 
Hoppel, Jacob Rabinowitz, Henry Michaelson, In- 
dividually @nd as agent for Jacob Rabinowitz; 
Nathan Stromenger, John Rosenbaum, Isaac A. 
Sheppard & Co., The Mercer Company, Horace 
G. Booth, Millage G. Patterson, Charles A, Cor- 
bett, John W. Rapp, Benjamin Berriman, Julius 
M. Lyon, Adolph Picker, Isidore Picker, Fred- 
erick Picker, Otto Wissner, August Schneeman, 
Harry Bales, Albert George, John Massey, Henry 
Dick, Frederick Jung, Joseph Fieming, the names 
Albert, John, Henry, Frederick, and Joseph being 
fictitious, the real names of said defendants being 
unkaown to plaintiff, and Abram Barrasch, Mor- 
ris Hahn, Frank W. Sturvy, defendants. 

To the above-named defendants: You are here- 
by summoned to answer the complaint In this 
action, and to serve a copy of your answer on 
the plaintiff's attorneys within twenty days after 
the service of this summons, éxclusive of the day 
of service, and in case of your failure to appear, 
or answer, judgment will be taken against you 
by default for the relief demanded in the com- 
plaint.—Dated August 8rd, 1898. 

TOWNSEND & McILVAIND, 
Plaintiff's Attorneys, Office and Post Office Ad- 
dress 45 Cedar Street, Borough of Manhattan, 
City of New York. 

To the defendants Harris Fordinsky, Hannah 
a Harry Tanenbaum, and Ella Tanen- 
baum: he foregoing summons is served upon 
you by publication, pursuant to an order of the 
Honorable David MeAdam, one of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York, 
dated the 27th day of August, 1898, and filed with 
the complaint in the office of the Clerk of the 
County of New York, at the County Court House 
in the City of New York, Borough of Manhattan, 
on the 8lst day of August, 1898.—Dated New 
York, August 30, 1898. 

TOWNSEND & McILVAINE, 
Plaintiff's Attorneys, Office and Post Office Ad- 
dress 45 Cedar Street, Borough of Manhattan, 
City of New York. 


SUPREME COURT, NEW YORK COUNTY.— 
AUSTIN B. FLETCHER, and Lewis H. Schultz, 
as trustees of the estate of Jackson 8. Schultz, 
ae plaintiffs, against JOHN PETTIT and 
a R. 
Campbell, William EF. Vanderhouten, John BE. 
Richardson, James A, Bradley, Maurice Traube 
and Company, and Ironclad Manufacturing Com- 
pnany, defendants,—In foreclosure.—Amended Sum- 
mons: 

To the above-named defendants and each of 
them. You are hereby summoned to answer the 
amended complaint in this action and to serve a 
copy of your answer on the plaintiffs’ attorney 
within twenty days after the service of this sum- 


of your failure to appear or answer, judgment 


will be taken against you by default for the re- | 


lief demanded in the complaint.—Dated New York, 


July 18th, 1898. 
AUSTIN B. FLETCHER, 
Attorney in person and Attorney for Plaintiffs, 
82 Liberty Street, Borough of Manhattan, New 
York City. 

To the above-named defendants, John Pettit and 
Alida R. Pettit: The foregoing amended sum- 
mons is served upon you by publication pursuant 
to an order of Hon. P. Hen Dugro, a Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the Sta of New York, 
dated the 10th @ay of August, 1888, and filed with 
a copy of the amended complaint in the office of 
the Clerk of the County of New York, in the 
County Court in said County on the lith day of 
August, 1898, the order amending the summons 
and complaint herein having been duly entered in 
said Clerk’s office on the 8th day of August, 1898. 
—Dated New York, August 12th, 1898. 

AUSTIN B. FLETCHER, 
Attorney in person and Plaintiffs’ Attorney, 32 
Liberty Street, Borough of Manhattan, New 
York City. ‘aul3-law6wS 


NEW YORK SUPREME COURT, NEW YORK 
County.—EUGENE A. GROSS and CHARLES 

B. GROSS, plaintiffs, against VICTOR CIANI 

and DINO CIANI, defendants. 

To the above-named defendants: 

You are hereby summoned to answer the com- 
plaint in this action, and to serve a copy of your 
answer upon the plaintiffs’ attorneys within twen- 
ty days after the service of this summons, ex- 
clusive of the day of service, and in case of your 
failure to appear or answer, judgment will be 
taken against you by default for the relief de- 
manded in the complaint.—Dated New York, 


September 9, 1898. 
BULLOWA & BULLOWA, 
Attornevs for Plaintiffs, 
Office and Post Office address, 81 Nassau Street, 
Borough of Manhattan, New York City. 

To the Defendants, Victor Ciani and Dino Cian!: 

The foregoing summons is served upon you by 
eo pursuant to an order of the Hon. H. 

. Bookstaver, one of the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York, dated the 
9th day of September, 1898, and on that day 
filed with the complaint in the office of the 
Clerk of the County of New York, at the County 
Court House, in the Borough of Manhattan, New 
York City.—Dated New York, September 9, 1898. 

BULLOWA & BULLOWA, 
Atturneys for Plaintiffs, 
Office and Post Office address, 31 Nassau Street, 
Borough of Manhattan, New York City. 
£10-law6wS. 


__—_——————————— 
SURROGATE NOTICES. 


{Supplemental Citation.] 

BACON, SHERMAN J.—The People of the State 

of New York, by the grace of God, free and in- 
dependent, to Mary D. Gibbs, widow of Luther 
Gibbs deceased; George L. Gibbs, Scott Gibbs, 
Carrie Gibbs each, Guidotto D. Gibbs, and 
Pearl E. Gibbs, being the only heirs at Jaw and 
next of kin of said ther Gibbs, deceased, and 
Mary D. Gibbs, as administratrix of the estate of 
Luther Gibbs, deceased, said Luther Gibbs having 
been one of the heirs at law and next of kin of 
SHERMAN J. BACON, late of the County of New 
York, deceased, send greeting: 

Whereas, Harriet A. Bacon of the City of New 
York has lately applied to the Surrogate’s Court 
of our County of New York, to have a certain 
instrument in writing, relating to both real and 
personal property, duly proved as the last will 
and testament of Sherman J. Bacon, late of the 
County of New York, deceased, therefore you and 
each of you, are cited to appear before the Surro- 
gate of our County of New York, at his office 
in the County of New York, on the 10th day of 
October, one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
eight, at half past ten o’clock in the forenoon of 
that day, then and there to attend the probate 
of the said last will and tesament. 

And such of you as are hereby cited as are 
under the age of twenty-one years are required 
to appear by your guardian, if you have one, or 
if you have none, to appear and apply for one 
to be appointed, or in the event of your neglect 
or failure to do so a guardian will be appointed 
by the Surrogate to represent and act for you in 
the proceeding. 

In testimony whereof, we have caused the seal 
of the Surrogate’s Court of the said 
{L. 8.] County of New York to be hereunto af- 
fix Witness, Hon. John H. V. Ar- 
nold, a Surrogate of our said County of New 
York, at said County, the 16th day of August, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-eight. 
J. FAIRFAX McLAUGHLIN, 
Clerk of the Surrogate’s Court. 
WILLIAMSON & REYNOLDS, Attorneys for Pe- 
tioner, 26 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
au20-law6wS 


CUGNONI, JOSEPHINE JARVIS.—In _ pursu- 

ance of an order of Hon. Frank T. Fitzgerald, 
a Surrogate of the County of New York, notice 
is rots | iven to all persons having claims 
against JOSEPHINE JARVIS CUGNONI, other- 
wise known as JOSEPHINE JARVIS, late of the 
City of New York, deceased, to present the same, 
with vouchers thereof, to the subscriber at his 
place of transacting business, at the office of 
Coudert Brothers, his attorneys, No. 100 Broad- 
way, in the City of New York, Borough of Man- 
hattan, on or before the 15th day of December 
next.—Dated New York, the 10th day of June, 
1898. JAMES J. NORTON, Executor. COU- 
DERT BROTHERS, Attorneys for Executor, 100 
Broadway, N. ¥. jell-law6mS 


EWALD, KATHARINA.—In pursuance of an 
order of Hon, John H. V. Arnold, a Surrogate 
of the County of New York, notice is hereby 
given to all persons having claims against KATH- 
ARINA EWALD, late of the City of New York, 
deceased, to present the same, with vouchers 
thereof, to the subscribers, at their place of 
transacting business, at the office of ward P. 
Orrell, Nos. 49 and 51 Chambers Street, Borough 
of Manhattan, in the City of New York, on or 
before the 34 day of November next.—Dated New 
York, the 29th yr. of April, 1898. ANDREW 
EWALD, Jr., GEORGE F. EWALD, Ex- 
ecutors. EDWARD P. ORRELL, Attorney for 


Executors, 49 and 61 Chambers Street, Borough | 


of Manhattan, New York City. ap30-law6 
nN 
GARR, GEORGE —In pursuance of an order of 
Hon. Frank T Fitzgerald, a Surrogate of the 
County of New York, notice is hereby given to 
all rsons having claims against GEORGE 
GARR, late of the City of New York, deceased, 
to present the same with vouchers thereof to 
the subscriber, at his p'ace of transacting busi- 
ness, to wit, at he office Messrs. Hatch & 
Wickes, No. 100 Broadway, in the Borough of 
Manhattan, New York City, on or before the fif- 
teenth day of November, 1898.—Dated New York, 
the seventh day of May, 1898. JOSEPH K. 
GARR, Executor. HATCH & WICKES, Attor- 
neys for Executor, 100 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
my7-law6mSat. a 


83-law6wSa&ol5 | 


Pettit, his wife; Julia Hazard, Matilda | 


; tan, in the 


DOWNES, LITHIE é People of the State 
of New York, te Bie eas “oh God free 
independent, to -Elvina Whitman, 

Do George M. Danielson, Edward Dani 

son, Joseph Danielson, Mamie Dani 

B. Smi Dr. T. K thill, Susan J. Hulbert, 

Edward errno Brown, all other credi- 

mn 8. DOWNES, deceased, gen- 

You’ and each of are hereby cited and re- 

Surmventi et the, coy bas ty of 

at the 8 Court of sald 

held at the County ‘Court 

New York, on the 28th day October, 1808, at 

hailf-past ten o’clock in the forenoon of that y: 

~— a there to show — Bind a decree shou id 

te) made directing the e, mortgagi 
leasing of the real property of said Gecetlent, 

LITHIE S. DOWNBS, or so much thereof as may 

be necessary for the payment of her debts and 

funeral expenses. And such of you as are hereby 
cited Ne a hg GE Bp ey years, 
are required to appear by your , if you 
have one, or if you have to appear and 
apply for one to be ge or in the event 

° poor neglect or failure to do so, a guardian 

will be appointed the Surrogate to represent 

and act for you in the proceeding. 

In testimony whereof, we have caused the seal 
of the Surrogate’s Court of the said City 
and County of New York to be hereunto 

{l. 8.] affixed. itness, Hon. John H. V. Ar- 
nold, a Surrogate of our said city and 
county, at the City of New York, the 

80th day of August, in the year of our Lord one 
thougand eight hundred and ninety-eight. 
J. FAIRFAX McLAU 
Clerk of the Surrogate’s Court. 


HAHN, CHARLES.—In pursuance of an order of 
Hon. Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Surrogate of the 


City and age A of New York, dated the 14th. 
1898, 


day of May, notice ts hereby given to all 
persons having claims against CHAKLES HAHN, 
late of the City of New York, deceased, to pre- 
sent the same with vouchers thereof to the sub- 
scriber, at his place of transacting business, No. 
55 Bast Third Street, in the Borough of Man- 
hattan, City of New York, on or before the 
fifteenth day of December. next.—Dated New 
York, the twenty-seventh day of May, 1898. 
FRANK JOSEPH HAHN, Executor, &c, ED- 
WARD F. HASSBEY, Attorney for Executor, No. 
11 Avenue A, New York City. my2S8-law6mS 


HARRINGTON, CATHERINE C.—In pursuance 
of ar order of Hon. John H. V. Arnold, a Sur- 
rogate of the County of New York, notice is 
hereby given to all persons having claims against 
CATHERINE C. HARRINGTON, late of the 
City of New York, deceased, to present the same 
with vouchers thereof to the subscriber, at her 
place of transacting business, at the office of J. 
Woolsey Shepard; No. 290 Broadway, in_,the 
Borough of Manhattan, in the City of New York, 
on or before the 22d day of December next.— 
Dated New York, the 10th day of June, 1898. 
MARY A. HARRINGTON, Executrix. J. WOOL- 
SEY SHEPARD, Attorney for Executrix, 290 
Broadway, Borough of Manhattan, New York. 
jell-law6mS 
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HERRMANN, CAROLINA.—In pursuance of an 
order of Hon. Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Surrogate 
of the County of New York, notice is hereby 
given to all persons having claims against CAR- 
OLINA HERRMANN, late of the sy of New 
York, deceased, to present the same, with vouch- 
ers thereof, to the subscribers, at their p'ace 
of transacting businese, No. 58 East 124th Street, 
in the City of New York, on or before the 14th 
day of September next.—Dated New York, the 
10th day of March, 1898. K. C. HERRMANN, 
PETER HERRMANN, Executors. G. H. HIN- 
NAU, Executors’ Attorney, 35 Nassau St.. New 
York. mh12-law6mSat 


HOW, HALL J.—In pursuance of an order of 
Hon. Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Surrogate of the 
County of New York, notice is hereby given to all 
ersons having claims acainst HALL J. HOW, 
ate oi the County of New York, deceased, to 
present the same with vouchers thereof to the 
subs~ iber, at his place of transacting business, 
at No. 8 Broad Street, the Borough of Man- 
battan, in the City of New York, on or before 


| the 16th day of Jauuarv, 1899.—Dated New York, 
{| July 9, 


1898. JOHN G. HOW, Administrator, 
with the will annexed of said deccised. HOW- 
ARD VAN SINDEREN, Attorney for Adminis- 
trator, 35 Wall St., New York. 

jy9-law6mS 


HUSTED, -ANN ELIZA.—In pursuance of an 


order of Hon. John H. V. Arnold, a Surrogate 


of the County of New York. notice is hereby given 
to all persons having claims against ANN ELIZA 


HUSTED, late of the County of New’ York, de- | 


ceased, to présent the same, with vouchers: there- 


mons, exclusive of the day of service, and in case | Of, to the subscriber, at his place of transacting | 


business, at No. 42 South Street, Borough of Man- 


York, the 18th day of June, 1898. FREDERICK D. 
COLCORD, Executor. C. & T. PERRY. Attor- 
neys for Executor, 77 Greenpoint Av., Brooklyn, 
je18-law6mS 


. ¥. 


KELLOGG, MONTGOMERY A.—In pursuance of 
an order of Hon. Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Sur- 
rogate of the City and County of New York, no- 
tice is hereby given to all persons having claims 
against MONTGOMERY A. KELLOGG, late of 
the City of New York, deceased, to present the 
same, with vouchers thereof, to the subscriber, 
at my place of transacting business, No, 69 Wall 
Street, in the City of New York, on or before 
the 2ist day of November next.—Dated New 
York, the 18th day of May, 1898. SUSAN 58. 
KELLOGG, Administratrix. REMSEN & PAR- 
SONS, Attorneys for Administratrix, 69 Wall 
&t., N. ¥. mi4-law6mSat 


McLAREN, PETER.—In pursuance of an order 

of Hon. John H. V. Arnold, a Surrogate of the 
County of New York, notice is hereby given to 
all persons having dlaims against PETER 
McLAREN, late of tne City of New York, de- 
ceased, to present the same, with vouchers there- 
of, to the subscriber, at his place of transacting 
business, viz., No. 100 Broadway, in the Borough 
of Manhattan, City of New York, on or before 
the 29th day ot October next.—Dated New York, 
the 22d day of April, 1898. EDWARD 8S. HATCH, 
Executor, &c,, of Peter McLaren, Dec’d. THOMAS 
P. WICKES. Attorney for Executor, 100 B’way, 
N. Y. ap23-law6mS 


MILL, 

der of Hon. Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Surrogate 
of the City and County of New York, notice is 
hereby given to all persons having claims against 
ALEXANDBR MILL, late of the City of New 
York, deceased, to present the same, with vouct.- 
ers thereof, to the subscriber at her place cf 
transacting business, at the office of Almet R. 
Latson, No. 7 Beekman St.. in the City of New 
York, on or before the first day of October next.— 
Dated New York, the 25th day of March, *898. 
MARJORY MILL. Executrix. ALMET R_ LAT- 
SON, Attorney for Executrix, 7 Beekman St., 
New York. mh26-law6mS 
ree ee ee TS ee ee 


SMITH, MARY.—In pursuance of an order of 
Horm John H. V. Arnold, a Surrogate of the 
County of New York, notice is hereby given to 
all persons having claims against Mary Smith, 
late of the City of New York, deceased, to 
present the same with vouchers thereof to the 
subscriber, at his place of transacting business, 
at the office of Weed, Henry & Meyers, No. 62 
William Street, in the Borough of Manhattan, 
City of New York, on or before the Ist day of 
March next.—Dated New York, the 18th day of 
August, 1898. CLARENCE P. SMITH, Executor. 
WEED, HENRY & MEYERS, Attorneys for 
Executor, 62 William Street, Borough of Man- 
hattan, New York City. 
au20-law6mS. 


ALEXANDER.—In pursuance of an or- 


SCHMOLZE, CHARLES.—In pursuance of an 
order of Hon. Frank T. Fitzgerald, a Surro- 
gate of ‘he County of New York, notice is here- 
by given to a!! persons having claims against 
CHARLES SCHMOLZE, late of Jersey City, New 
Jersey, and doing business in New York City, 
deceased, to present the same, with vouchers 
thereof, to the subscriber, at her place of trans- 
acting business, at the office of John EB. Bull- 
winkel, No, 271 Broadway, in the City of New 
York. Borough of Manhattan, on or before the 
fifteenth day of September next.—Dated New 
York, the eleventh day of March, 1898. ELIZA- 
BETH SCHMOLZE, Administratrix. JOHN E. 
BULLWINKEL, Attorney for Administratrix, 
271 Broadway, New York City. 
mh12-iaw6mS 


LEGAL NOTICES. 
SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW 

York—County of Kings. —BERTHOLD A. 
REISS, as receiver of the John Good Cordage 
& Mavhine Company, vs. THE JOHN GOOD 
CORDAGE & MACHINE COMPANY. 

To all whon it may concern: Notice is hereby 
given that I have been appointed by the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York in this ac- 
tion receiver of the John Good Cordage & Ma- 
chine Company, and of all property and effects 
of seid company, and that I have duly qual- 
ified as such receiver, and I do hereby require 
all persons indebted to said company to render 
an account to me, at my Office, No, 83 Wall 
Street, in the Borough of Manhattan, in the 
City ot New York. by the 20th day of June, 
1898, of all debts and sums of money owing by 
them respectively, and to pay the same to me, 
and ail persons having in their possession any 
property our effects of said company are required 
to deitver the same to me by said 20th day of 
June, 1898; and all the creditors of said com- 
pany are, pursuant to an ordér of said court 
made in said action or nroceeding, and bear- 
ing date the 14th day of March, 1898, required 
to exhibit and prove their respective claims, ac- 
counts, and demands to me at my said office, and 
become parties to ihe above-entitled action or 
proceeding by the 10th day of November, 1893, 
and that in default thereof they will be pre- 
cluded from all benefit of the order or judg- 
men mace in said auction or proceeding, and 
from any distribution made thereunder, and all 
persons holding any open or subsisting con- 
tracts of said company are required to present 
the same in writing and in detail to me at 
th: place aforesaid on or before said 10th day 
of November, 1898.—Dated New York, May 7th, 
1898, BERTHOLD A. REISS, Receiver. 
WALLACH & COOK, Attorneys for Receiver, 33 

Wall Street, Borough of Manhattan, the City 
of New York. 
my7-iaw6mS 


—_— 


MOREWOOD, GEORGE B., AND MOREWOOD, 
wR a ed F.—The People of the State of New 
fs) 
GEORGE B. MOREWOOD and HENRY F. 
MOREWOOD, copartners, composing the firm of 
George B. Morewood & Company, assigned to 
Charlies H. Gostenhofer for the benefit of cred- 

itors, send greeting: 

You and each of you are hereby cited and re- 
quired rsonally to be and appear at a Special 
Term, 


to ali persons interested in the estate of | 


art I., of the Supreme Court, in and for | 


the County of New York, to be held at the | 
| Paris $50.00 


County Court House. tn the Borouch of Monhar- 
ro f of New York, on the fourth day 


of October, 1 at 10:30 o’clock in the forenoon, 


«then and there to show cause why a final settle- | 


ment of the account of Charles H. Gostenhofer, 

assienee of the above-named Georre B 

& Company, insolvent debtors, should not be had, 

and if no cause be shown, then to attend the 

final settlement of the assignee’s account. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto caused the 
seal of said Supreme Court to be here- 
unto affixed. itness, the Hon, Charles 

{Seal.] H. Van Brunt, Presiding Justice of the 
Supreme Cvurt, this 19th Say of August, 

1898. WM. SOHMER, Clerk. 

DUER, STRONG & JARVIS, Attorneys for As- 

signee 50 Wall Street, New York City. 

(U. S. Rev. Stamp, Cancelei, 10c.] 


Morewood | 


| 
; 
| 
' 
} 


; 
i 


IN PURSUANCE OF AN ORDER MADE BY 
the Hon. David McAdam, one of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York, in 


Avenue, in the Borough of 

City of New York, Nacome f A ps re 

fork, that they are req presen 

their clai with the vouchers therefor, duly 

verified, to the subscriber, the duly appointed as- 

signee of said corporation Haines Brothers, for the 

benefit af creditors, at his place of transacting 

business, at the office of Adams & Hyde, No. 59 

Liberty Street; in the Borough of Manhattan, City 

of New York, County and State of New York, on 

or before the twenty-fifth day of November, 1898. 
Dated Boroug 


h of Manhattan, City of New York, ’ 


New York, Sept. 2, 18938. 
: JOHN A. JARVIS, 
. Assignee. 
Adams & Hyde, Attorneys for Assignee, No. 59 
ae. Street, Borough of Manhattan, New 
York City, New York: 
_—_—_—_—_—X—————————————— Eos 


REFEREES’ NOTICES. 


SUPREME COURT—County of New York.—JOHN 
J. LYNBS, as sole acting executor, &c., plaint- 


iff, against DORE LYON and others, defendants. 

In pursuance of a judgment of foreclosure and 
sale, duly made and entered in the above-en- 
titled action, bearing date 24 day of Septem- 
ber, 1898, 1, the undersigned, the referee in 
said judgment named, will sell at public auc- 
tion at the New York Real Estate Salesroom, 
No. 111 Broadway, in the Borough of Manhattan, 
City of New~ York, on the 29th day of Sep- 
tember, 1898, at 12 o’clock noon on that day, by 
Richard V. Harnett & Co., auctioneers, the 
premises directea by said judgment to be sold 
and therein described as follows: 

All that certain Jot, piece, or parcel of land, 
with the building thereon erected, situate, lying, 
and being in the Borough of Manhattan, in the 
City of New York, in the County and State of 
New York, bounded and described as follows, 
viz.: Beginning at a point in the westerly line 
of Manhattan Avenue distant eighty-four feet 
and three inches southerly from the ~ corner 
formed by the intersection _of the said westerly 
line of Manhattan Avenue with the southerly line 
of One Hundred an? Twentieth Street, and running 
thence westerly parallel with One Hundred and 
Twentieth Street, and part of the way through 
a certain party wall eighty-two feet; thence 
southerly parallel with Manhattan Avenue six- 
teen feet and eight inches to the middle line 
of the block between One Hundred and Nine- 
teenth and One Hundred and Twentieth Streets; 
thence easterly along said middle line of the 
block paralle! with One Hundred and Twentieth 
Street, and part of the way through a certain 
other party wall eighty-two feet to the westerly 
line of Manhattan Avenue, and thence north- 
erly along said Manhattan Avenue sixteen feet 
and eight inches to the point or place of be- 
ginning.—Dated New York, September 6th, 1898. 

DAN’L CLARK BRIGGS, Referee. 
DUER, STRONG & JARVIS, Attorneys 
Plaintiff, 50 Wall Street. New York City. 


120th Street, 


for 


16.8 843 


Manhattan Avenue. 


Street No. 469 Manhattan Ave, 


The approximate amount of the lien or charge | 


to satisfy which the above-described property is 
to be sold, 
from the first day of September, 1898, together 
with costs and allowances amounting to $356.47, 
with interest from September 2d, 1898, together 
with the expenses of the sale. The approximate 
amount of taxes, assessments, or other liens 
which are to be allowed to the purchaser out 
of the purchase money or paid by the referee 


is $406.07 and interest.—Dated New York, Sep- | 


tember 6th, 1898. 
DAN’L CLARK BRIGGS, Referee. 


’ » 
hattan, in the City of New York, on or before the | s7-2awSwWE&S&s238 


| twenty-first day of December next.—Dated New 





LEADING HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 


This list appears every Saturday. 


WHERE TO DINE. 


For information, circulars, &c., of any Restau- 
rant or Hotel below, call or address (send stamp) 
HOTEL TARIFF BUREAU, 

638 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Ale., A la Carte; Tdh., Table d’Hote dinner. 


Delmonico’s.. 5th Av., corner 44th St. Ale. 
Restaurant Martin .......Alc., Tdh., $1.25 
University Place and 9th St. 
LeonFlouret.6 Av&18thSt. Alc. Tdh.$1.25(Music’ 
Gazzo.... .40th St. & B’way. Tdh., $1. Orchestra 
The Marlborough Broadway & 37th St. Alc., 
Tah. breakfast, 50c.; lunch, 50c.; dinner, $1. 
Luchow’s German Rest.110 E. 14th St. Ale. 
Hotel Hungaria,4 Union Sq.E.Tdh, Tic; wine, $1 
Au Chat Noir ) 651 W.B’way. 50c.tdh.,w’h wine 
Au Chat Noir | Upt’wn, 82 W.28St. Hotel&Rest 
Au Chat Neir) After Theatre Suppers. 
Au Chat Noir) Alc;tdh.Leh.50c; din.75c(music) 
Hotel Grenner, 109 W. 38th St. Tdh., (music.) 
Breakfast 40c.; luneh, 40c.; dinner, 50c., with wine 

The Hungarian Rest. Cafe Boulevard. 
On 2d Av., No. 156. ; Alc. tdh.Gypsy Band 

Jacquin, 57 W. 26th St........ Alc., Tdh., 50c. 

Breiser’s, 163 34 av.&202 E.16th st.: ale,tdh.40c 
TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—STEAMBOATS. 


RAR ew 


Hudson River by Daylight, 


PALACE TRON DAY LINE STEAMERS 
“NEW YORK ” and * ALBANY.” 
Firest and fastest river steamers in the world. 

Daily except Sunday. 

Leaves Brooklyn, Fulton St., (by Annex,) 8 A. M. 
39 New York, Desbrosses St. Pier 8:40 ‘“ 
es o West 22d St. Pier ” 

For ALBANY, landing at Yonkers, West Point, 

Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Kingston Point, Cats- 

kill, and Hudson. Best route to the CATSKILLS. 

Special Saratoga train direct from the Albany 

wharf. Through tiekets. NORTH, EAST, and 

WesT. Baggage checked from residence to desti- 

nation by New York Transfer Co. 

MORNING and AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


CATSKILL EVENING LINE. 


Steamers ONTEORA (new) and KAATER- 
SKILL leave foot of Christopher St. every week- 
day at 6 P. M. 

Trains for Catro, Palenville, Otis Summit, 
Haines Corners, Tannersville, etc., connect. 


Albany Evening Line. 


The popular steamers ADIRONDACK and DEAN 
RICHMOND will leave Old Pier 41, N. R., foot 
Canal St., at 6 P. M. daily, Sundays excepted,) 
making dirsct connections with trains North, 
Eest, and West. 


Hudson River Stenmer Mary Powell. 

Daily, (except Sundays,) leaving Desbrosses St. 
3:15 P. M., (Saturdays 1:45 P. M.,) West 22d St. 
3:20 P. M., (Saturdays 2 P M.,) for CRAN- 
STCNS, WEST POINT, CORNWALL NEW- 
BURGH, NEW HAMBURGH. MILTON. PO’KEEP- 
SIE, RONDOUT, and KINGSTON. 


NEW HAVEN.—fFare, $1. Excursion, $1.50. 
Sunday excursion, $1.00. Fast steamers leave 
Pier 25 F. R., week days, 3 P. M. and 12 m'‘d- 
night sharp. Sundays, 9:30 A. M. and 12 mid- 
nicht sharp; week day, steamers connect on 
wharf with trains for Meridizn, Hartford, Spring- 
field, and points North, 
~~ — 
RAMSDFLL LINE FOR NEWBURGR, CALL- 
ing at West Point, Cold Spring, and Cornwall— 
Fishkill (by ferry.)—Leaves Pier 24 North River, 
foot Franklin St., week days, (except Saturdays,) 
5 P. M.: Saturdavs 8 P. M.; landing at 1:24 St., 
N.R., 8:30, Saturdays, 9 A.M.; 1324 St.,N.R., 9:30, 


HUDSON AND COXSACKIE BOATS 
leave fcot of Christopher St. every week-day at 
6 P. M., connecting with B. & A. R. R. 


TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—SHIPPING. 


3 G-AMERICAN 
ice ey OE fel PRES « DINE 
DIRECT TO PARIS, LONDON, HAMFPURG 
F.Bism’ck,Sept.22, 9 AM|F. Bismarck,Oct.20,9 AM 
A. Victoria, Oct. 6, 9 AMI\A.Victoria, Nov. 3.9 AM 
Twin Screw Service, N. Y.—Hamburg Direct. 
Phoenicia, Sept.10, 1 PM)Palatia,Sept.24,11:30 AM 


Penn’ vania,Sept.17,4 PM'Pretoria, Oct. 1, 4 PM 
HAMBURG-AMERIC. LINE, 37 Broadway, N.Y. 


AMERICAN LINE. 


NEW YORK—SOUTHAMPTON—LONDON. 
Sailing Saturdays at Noon. 
Sept. af *Penniand........Oct. 1 
*Belgenland Sept. eh a ..Oct. 16 
Second Cabin to London, $37.50, 


‘ re saves 
RED STAR LINE. 

NEW YORK—SOUTHAMPTON—ANTWERP. 
Sailing every Wednesday at Noon. 
Westernland....Sept. 14 Noordland....... Sept. 28 

+Kensington.....Sept. 21 Fries!and.. ' 
TSecon 


*Rhyniand 


+These stean ers carry Second Cabin and Steerage | 


asrerrty taterooms ining Saioon, Smok- 
ing Rooms, Bath Rooms, Promenade Deck, etc., 
amidship, where the motion is least perceptible. 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
Piersi4and15,N. River. Office, 6 Bowling Green. 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 
Shortest Sea Trips Out of New York. 
Delightful tours to Old Point Comfort, 
folk, Newport News, Petersburg, Portsmouth, 
Pinner’s Point, Richmond, Virginia Beach, Va., 
and Washi . D. Cc Freight and passenger 
steamers sai! from Pier 26 North River every 
week day, except Saturday, at 3 P. M and Sat- 

urday at 4 P. M. W. L. GUILLAUDEDU, 

Vice Pres’t & Traffic Mgr. 


Nor- 


is $10,384.00, with intefest thereon | 8:45 PF 
| 9:00 P. M.—SPRC 


| 9:15 P. 


Cabin to London $42.50, Antwerp $46.00, | 


WHITE STAR LINE. 


NEW em sgy by wae WN—LIVERPOOL 
Majestic, Sept. 14, ca Ay Oct.5, Noon 


Germanic, .21, Now 1/Majestic, Oct. 12, Noon 
Teutonic, Sept. 28, Noon/Germanic, Oct. 19, Noon 
Oymric, «, 8:36 A.M /Teutonic; Oct. 26, Noon 
Saloon rate@ on 
$75 up; 
upwards; Third Class 
ric, Germanic, . Britannie, $25.50; on estic 
tg Rep BOE gy =~ = 
an nera ‘0 
ply & se WHITE STAR LINE, 


ap 
Pier North River. Office; 9 Broadway, N. Y. 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE. 
mie YORK--LONDON. - 


LL NEW STEAMERS, LUXURIOUSLY FITTED 
WITH EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE. ALL 
STATEROOMS LOCATED AMIDSHIPS ON UP- 
PER DECKS, 

STEAMERS SAIL FROM PIER 89, NORTH 
RIVER, FOOT OF WEST HOUSTON ST., AND 
LAND PASSENGERS IN LONDON PROPER. 

APPLY 1 BROADWAY. 


CUNARD LINE. 


TO LIVERPOOL VIA QUEENSTOWN. 
From Pier 40 N. B., foot of Clarkson 8t. 
Etruria, Sept. 10, 10 AM}Umbria, Sept. 24, 10 AM 
Campania, Sept.17, 2.PM/jLucania, Oct 1, 2 PM 
Servia, Sept. 20, 9 AM/iAurania, Oct. 4. 9 AM 
VERNON FH. BROWN & CO., Gen.Agents, 
4 BOWLING GREEN, NEW YORK, 


JAPAN-CHINA. 


PACIFIC MAIL 8. 8S. CO. 
OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL §&. 8. CO. 
Between San Francisco, Shanghai, Yokohama, 
and Hongkong: 

Steamers leave San Francisco, 
COPTIC, via Honolulu Sept. 17, 1 P..M. 
CIryY OF PEKING, via Honolulu Oct. 1 
GABLIC, via Honolulu.......0.- Oct. 11,1 -P. M. 
CHINA, via Honolulu..... cues Oct, 20, 1 P. M. 
DORIC, via Honolulu Oct. 29, 1 P. M. 
For freight, passage, and general information 
apply at. 349 Broadway or 1 Battery Place, Wash- 

ington Building, and 287 Broadway. 


TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—RAILROADS. 


“America’s Greatest Railroad.” 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


All through trains stop at Albany, Utica, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, and Buffalo. 
Trains leave Grand Central Station: 

8:30 A. M.—Daily, except Sunday. Famous 
EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS LIMITED. Fast- 
est train in the world. Due Buffalo 4:45, Niag- 
ara Falls, 5:32, Toronto 9 P. M., Detroit 11:10 
P. M. Limited to its seating capacity. 

8:33 A. M.—ADIRONDACKS, 1,000 ISLANDS, 
AND MONTREAL, except Sunday. 

8:45 A. M.—FAST MAIL—Daily, 
Niagara Falls, and Cleveland. 

9:4) A. M.-SARAIOGA AND MONTREAL 
SPECIAL, daily, except Sunday. 

10:40 A. M.—DAY EXPRESS, except Sunday. 
For tmportant State points. 

1:00 P. M.—SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED and 
CHICAGO SPECIAL Dafly—For Columbus, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chicage. 

3:30 P. M.—TROY AND SARATOGA SPECIAL, 
except Sunday—For Troy and Saratoga. 

5:00 P. M.—LAKE SHORE LIMITED. Daily— 
24-hour train to Chicago, via Lake Shore; due 
Cleveland 7:15 A. M. Due Chicago 4 P. M. 


Si ing and par ars on 

6:00 P. M.—WYESTERN EXPRESS. Daily—For 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, Cleveland, Toledo, De- 
troit, Chicago, Cincinnati. 

6:25 P. M.—NORTHERN EXPRESS. Datly—For 
Moutreal, and, except Saturday, for Ottawa. 
7:40 P M.-—-ADIRONDACKS, 1,000 ISLANDS, 

AND.MONTREAL daily. 

M.—BUFFALO AND SOUTHWEST- 

ERN SPECIAL. Daily—For Cleveland, Cincin- 

ine LAY lis and St. Louis. 

MAL LIMITED MAIL, Daily— 

Sieeping car only for Fall Brook, via Lyons, 

and for Rochester and Buffalo. 

M.—PACIFIC EXPRESS, Daily—For 
Oswego, Ogdensburg, Cane Vincent. 
Falls, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, and, except 
Saturdays, for Auburn Road. 

12:10 Night—MIDNIGHT EXPRESS. For Chi- 
cago, except Sunday nights. Sunday nights 
Shicago sleeners leave at M:15 


HARLEM DIVISION. 


for Buffalo, 


| 9:15 A. M. and 3:27 P. M.—Daily, except Sun-. 


day, to Pittsfield. Sundays only at 9:20 A. M. 
Wagner Palace cars on all through trains. 
Traina illuminated with Pintsch Light. 

Ticket offices at 113, 261, 413, and 942 Broad- 
way, 31 East 14th St., 235 Columbus Av., 61 West 
125th St., Grand Central Station, 125th St. and 
138th St. Stations, New York; 338 and 726 Fulton 
St.. and 196 Broadway, E. D.. Brooklyn. 

Telephone ‘* 2790 Thirty-eighth Street ’’ 
New York Central Cab Service. 
from hotel or residence by Westcott Express Co, 

GEORGE H. DANIELS, General “Pass. Agent. 


“WEST SHORE Ri 


Trains leave W. 42d St. Station, N. Y., as fol- 
lows, and 15m. earlier from foot of Franklin St.: 
B, 11:35 A. M. Daily, except Sunday, for 

Cranston’s, West Point, Kingston, New Paltz, 

Lakes Mohonk and Minneéwaska, Catskill 

Movntains, Albany, Saratoga, and Lake George. 
1:00 P. M. CONTINENTAL LIMITED. Daily, 

for Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 

Niagara Fails, Cleveiand, Detroit, Chicago, and 

St. Louis. Arrives Chicago and St. Louis next 

afternvuon. 

C, 4:00 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Con- 
gers, Cranston’s, West Point, Cornwall, New- 
burgh, and intermediate stations to Albany. 

6:00 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Albany, 
Saratoga, Montreal, and Eastern Canada. 

6:30 P. M. Chicago and St. Louis Limited. 
Daily for Utiea, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Chitago, and St. Louis. 

7:45 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Syra- 
“use, Rochester, Buffalo. and Toronto. 

8:15 P. M. Daily, for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago, and St. Louis. Sat- 
urday night has sleeping car for Catskill 
Mountains. 

B. C.—Leaves Brooklyn Annex: B, 
Cc, 3:0 P. M. Jersey Cicy P. R. 
11:20 A. M., C, 3:35 P. M. 

Time Table at principal hotels and offices. 

Cc. E. LAMBER® General Passenger Agent, 

5 Vanderbilt Av., New York. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA AND WESTERN 


Stations in New York foot of Barclay 
and Christopher Streets. 
VESTIBULE TRAINS, PULLMAN BUF- 
FET CARS, PINTSCH LIGHT. 
8:00 A, M.—BINGHAMTON MAIL. Stops at 

principal stations. 

10:00 A. M. (café car)—BUFFALO, SCRAN- 
TON, BINGHAMTON, OWEGO, ITHACA, EL- 
MIRA, UTICA, RICHFIELD SPRINGS, SYRA- 
CUSB, and OSWEGO EXPRESS, Pullman 
Palace Cars. Connecting at Buffalo with trains 
for Chicago and points West. 

1:00 P. M, (daily)—CHICAGO and BUFFALO 
VESTIBULED EXPRESS for SCRANTON, 
BINGHAMTON, ELMIRA, &c. Pullman Buf- 
fet Parlof Cars to Elmira. Through sleeping 
ears and day coach to Chicago, arriving at 4:15 
P. M. next day. 

4:00 P. M.—SCRANTON, WILKESBARRE, and 
PLYMOUTH~GBXPRESS. Pullman Buffet Par- 


lor Cars. 

7:00 P,. M. (dailv)—CHICAGO and BUFFALO 
VESTIBULED LIMITED EXPRESS for 
SCRANTON, BINGHAMTON, ELMIRA, BUF- 
FALO. Through Buffet Sleeping Car to Chi- 
cago, 

8:30 P. M, (daily)—BUFFALO EXPRESS. Pull- 
man Sleeper for SCRANTON, BINGHAMTON, 
ELMIRA, BATH, MT. MORRIS, end BUF- 
FALO, arriving Buffalo 8 A. M. 

9:30 P, M. (daily)—BUFFALO, SCRANTON, 
BINGHAMTON, OWEGO, ITHACA, ELMIRA, 
SYRACUSE, RICHFIELD SPRINGS, and Og- 
WEGO EXPRESS. Pullman Buffet Sleepers. 
TICKETS AND PULLMAN ACCOMMODA- 

TIONS at Henry Gaze & Sons, Ltd., 113 Broad- 

way, 14 Park Place, 429 Broadway, and 942 

Broadway. Tickets at Ferry Stations, 111 Fourth 

Av., cor. 12th St.; 61 West 125th St., 235 Colum- 

bus Av., New York; 338 and 723 Fulton St., and 

106 Broadway, Brooklyn. Time tables, giving full 

information, at all stations. 

Westcott’s Express Company will eall for and 
check baggage from hotel or residence to destina- 


tion. 


for 





10:45 A. M.; 
R. Station, B, 


ERIE RAILROAD 


Through trains leave New York, foot of Cham- 
lbers Street, as follows, and five minutes earlier 
from West 234 Street: 

9:00 A. M.—Vestibuled Express daily for Bing- 
hamton, Waverly, Elmira, Buffalo, Bradford, 
arrives Buffalo 8 P. M.. Parlor car to Buffalo. 

9:15 A, M.—Vestibuled Express daily for Port 
Jervis and Monticello. Daily except Sunday 
for Lackawawaxen, Honesdale, and important 
local points to Elmira. Pullman Parlor Cars 
for Monticello and Elmira. : 

2:00 P. M.—Vestibuled Limited Fast Mail daily. 
Solid train for Chicago, arrives Cleveland 7:40 
A. M., Chicago 5 P. M. Sleepers to Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati, Dining Car. 

7.30 PF. M.—Buffalo and Cleveland Vestibuled 
Express datly, arrives Buffalo 7:05 A. M., Brad- 
ford 7:20 A. M., Jamestown 7:00 A. M., Youngs- 
town 10:27 A. M., Cleveland 12:30 P. M. Sleep- 
ers to Buffalo and Cleveland. Café Library Car. 

9:15 P. M.—Daily solid train for Binghamton, 
Elmira, Waverly, Chicago. Sleepers to Hor- 
nellsville, Chicago, and Cincinnati. Dining Car. 
Tickets, local time cards, and Pullman accom- 

modation at 111, 113, 261, 491, and 957 Broadway, 

127 Bowery, 156 East 125th St, and 273 West 125th 

St., Chambers and W. 23d St. Ferries, New York; 

228 and 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, Brooklyn; 

122 River St., Hoboken, and Jersey City Station. 

New York Transfer Co. calls for and checks bag- 

bage from hotels and residences to destination. 


NEW YORK AND LONG BRANCH RAILROAD 
SUMMER SCHEDULE. 
All Rail Line for Long Branch, Ocean Grove, 
Asbury Park, and Atlantic Coast 
Point Pleasant. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW YORK AS FOLLOWS: | 
From foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets | 
{ 4:45, 9:10 A. M,, 12:10, *1:20, (Saturdays only,) 


2:30, *3:10, *3:40, 4:20, *5:10, 7:00 P. M. Sundays 
8:15, 9:45 A. M., 5:15 Py M. 

From foot Liberty Street, 4:50, 8:30, 

*1-00, (Saturdays only,) 2:15, 3:30, 

Sundays 9:15 A. M., 1:30, 4:00 P. M. 

From South Ferry, foot Whitehall Street, 8:25, 
10:00 A, M., °1:00, (Saturdays only,) 2:10, *3:30; 
3:40, *4:40, 5:25, 6:10, 7:89, (Saturdays only,) P. 
M. Sundays 8:55 A. M., 8:55 P. M. 


A. M., *12:50, (Saturdays only,) 2:20, *2:50, *3:20, 
3:50, *4:50, 6:50 P..M.. Sundays 7:50, 9:20 A. M., 
4:50 P. M 


Sunday trains do not stop at Ocean Grove and 


Asbury Park. 
*Denotes express trains. 


— 


Niagara | 


Baggage checked } 


“8:00, 3:55, 4:20, 4:55, 5:25, 6: 


Maspete" 20 | Ferry, and foot of Liberty Street. 
*D 


From foot West Twenty-third Street 8:50, 11:50 | eine 


| night. 


‘TRAVELERS’ GUIDE—RAILROADS. _ 


STATIONS foot..ot ; TWENTY-THIRD 
STREET AND DESBROSSES AND CORT- 


LANDT ETS. 
; {+The leaving time from Desbrosses and Cort- 
andt Streets is ten minutes later than that given 
oy for Twenty-third Street Station, é 
+50 A.M. FAST MAIL.—Pullman Buffet’ Parlor 
b= © New York to Pittsburg. Sleeping Car Pitts- 
8 ae to Chicago. No coaches to Pittsburg. 
ee A. M, FAST LINE.—Pittsburg and Cleve- 
9:60 A, M. PENNSYLVANIA LEIMITED.—Pull- 
man Compartment Sleeping, Dining, Smoking, 
and Observation Cars. For Chicago, Cleveland, 
Frag Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville, St. 


1:50 P, M. CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS EX- 
PRESS.—For Nashville, (via Cincinnati,) Chi- 


cago, St. Louis, 

5:50 P. M. WESTERN EXPRESS. For Cleve- 
land, Chicago, For Toledo, except Saturday. 
7:40.P. MM. SOUTHWHSTERN bKXPRESS.— 
For Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 

Louis, 
7:40 M. 


P. PACIFIC EXPRESS.—For Pitt» 
burg and Chicago, Connects for Cleveland ex- 
cept Saturday, 
it) i’, M. MAIL AND EXPRESS.—Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Car New York to Altoona, East 
Liberty, Pittsburg, and points West, daily ex- 
eept Sunday. No coaches. 

: WASHINGTON AND THE SOUTH. 

7:50, 8:20, 9:20, 9:50. (Dining Car,) 10:50 (Dining 
Car) A. M., 12:50, 1:50, 8:20 ** Congressional 
Lim.,”’ all Parior and Dining Cars) 4:20, (Din- 
ing Car,) 4:50, (Dining Car,) 8:50 P. M., 12:05 

Sunday, 8:20, 9:20, 10:50 (Dining Car) 
A. M., (8:20 ** Congressional Lim.,’’ all Parlor 
and Dining Cars,) 4:20, ining Car,) 4:50, 
(Dining Car,) 8:50 P. M., 12:05 night. 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY.—Express, 4:20 P. M., 
ATLANTIC Cone: Exp 
AST LINE.— r 9:20 A, M. 
and 8:50 P. M. daily. hu 

CRAP RARE & OHIO RAILWAY.—4:50 P. M. 

FOR OLD POINT COMFORT and NORFOLK.— 
7:50 A. M. week days and 7:40 P. M. daily. 

ATLANTIC CITY.—1:50 P. M. week days (Des- 
brosses and Cortlandt Streets 2:10 P. M.) 
Pascoe ae rae Poser Parlor Cars, 

seng ach, an ‘ombined Coach, 

CAPE MAY.—12:50 P. M. week days. 

Long Branch, Asbury Park, (Interlaken, Sun- 
days,) Ocean Grove, and Point Pleasant, (from 
West Twenty-third Street Station,) 8:50, 11:50 
A.” M., (12:50 Saturdays only,) 2:20, 2:50, 3:20, 
8:50, 4:50, 6:50 P. M. Sundays, 7:50, 9:20 A. M., 
4:50 P. M., (from Desbrosses and Cortlandt 
Streets,) 4:45, 9:10 A. M., 12:10, (1:20 Saturdays 
only,) 2:30, 3:10, 3:40, 4:20, 5:10, 7:00 P. M. 
Sundays, 8:15, 9:45 A. M., 5:15 P. M. 

FOR PHILADELPHIA. 

6:10, 7:20, 7:50, 8:20, 8:50, 9:20, (9:50 Penna. 
Limited,) 9:50, (Dining Car,) 10:50, (Dining 
Cu) 1150 A, M., 12:50, 1:50, 2:50, 3:50, 4:20, 
4:20, (Dining Car,) 4:50, (Dining Car,) 5:50, (Din- 
ing Car,) 4:40, $:50 P. M., 12:05 night. Sun- 
days, 6°19, 8:20. 8:50, 9:20, 8:50, (Limited,) $°59, 
3:50, 4:20, (Dining Car.) 4:50, (Dining Car,) 

a 5:50, (Dining Car,) 7:40, §:50 P. M., 12:05 night. 

Ticket offices Nos. 461, 944, 1,196, 1,323, 111, and 
261 Broadway; 1 Astor House; West Twenty- 
third Street Station, and stations foot of Des- 
brosses and Cortlandt Streets; 4 Court Street, 
860 Fulton Street, 98 Breadway, and Pennsyl- 
vania Annex Station, Brooklyn; Station, Jersey 
City. The New York Transfer Company will 
call for and check baggage from hotels and resi- 
dences through to destination. 

Telephone ** 1274 Eighteenth Street’ for Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Cab Service, 

J. R. WOOD, 


J. B. HUTCHINSON, 
General Manager. General Pass’r Agent. 


a 


‘Gentral Railroad of Now Jersey. 


Anthracite Coal Used Exclusively. 

Four tracks * E.ectro-Pneumatiz ’’ Signals. 
Stations in New York, foot of Liberty St. 
and South Ferry, Whitehall St. 

Trains leave fcot of Liberty St. 

On and after June 26, 1898. 

For Easton, Pethlehem, Allentown, Mauch 
Crunk, &«., 4:00, 7:15, 9:10 A. M., (12:00 M. to 
Easton,) 1:30, (4:40 to Easton,) 5:45, (7:80 to 
Easton,) P. M. Sundays, 4:30 (7:00 to Easton) 

A. M., 1:00, 5:30, 6:09 P. M. 

For Wilkesbarre, Pittston; and ‘Scranton, 4:00, 
9:10 A. M., 1:30 P. M. Sundays, 4:30 A. M. 

For Reading and Harrisburg at 4:00, 4:30, 8:00, 
9:00, (10°90, 11:30 to Reading) A. M., 1:45, 4:30, 
5:00, 5:45, (9:00 to Reading) P. M., 12:15 night. 
Sundays, 4:30 (11:30 to Reading) A. M., 1:00, 
1:45, 5:30, 6:00 P. M.. 12:15 night. : 

For Sunbury, Lewisburg, and Williamsport at 
4:00, 8:00, 9:10 A. M., 1:30, 1:45, 9:00 P. M., 
12:15 night. Sundays, 4:30 A. M., 1:00, 1:45, 
6:00 P, M., 12:15 night. 

ALL RAIL ROUTE, 

FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, &c. 

Fer Red Bank, Long Branch, Asbury Park, 
Ocean Grove, and pojnts south to Point Pleasant, 
8:30, 10:00 A. M., (1:00 Saturdays only,) 
(1:30 Red Bank only,) 2:15, 3:30, 3:53, (4:30 Red 
Bank only.) 4:45, 730, 6:15 (8:00 Saturdays 
only) P. M. Sundays, (stops at Interlaken for 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove,) 9:15 A. M., 1:30 
4:00 P. M. 

For Atlantic Highlands, 4:30, 5:50, 8:30, 10:00 
A. M., 1:30, 4:30, 6:15 P. M. Sundays, 9:00 A. 
M., 4:00 P. M. é 

For Lakewood, Toms River, Barnegat Park, 
and Barnegat, 4:30, 8:30 A. M.. 1:30, ¢°30 P. M. 
Sundays, 9:15 A. M. 

For Atlantic City Vineland, 
4:30 A. M., 1:30 P. M. 

For Moamouth Beach, Seabright, 
lands of Navesink, 4:30, 8:30, 
4:45, 6:15 P. M. 

SANDY HOOK BOUTE. 
FOR LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, &c. 
From Pier 8 N. R., foot of Rector St. 

For Atlantic Highlands Highlands of Navesink, 
Normandie, Rumson Beach, Seabright, Monmouth 
Beach, and Long Branch. 4:30, 9:00, 11:00 A. M.. 
1:00, 2:00, 3:45, 4:30, 5:30 P. M. Sundays, 9:30 
A. M., 1:00 P. M. 

For Elberon. Asbury Fark. Ocean Urove, and 
points south to Point Pleasant, %:00, 11;00 A, M., 
(1:00 Saturdays only,) 2:00, 3:45, 4:50, 5:30 P. M. 
Sundays, (stops at Interlaken for Asbury Park 
and Ocean Grove,) 9:30 A. M., 1:00 P. M. ; 


ROYAL BLUE LINE. 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON., 
From foot of Liberty St. 
Week days, 4:30, 8:00, 10:00, (11:30 Dining 
Car,) A. M., 1:00, 1:45, 3:30, (5:00 Dining Car.) 
6:00 P. M., 12:15 mat Sundays, 4:30, 10:00, 
(11:30 Dining Car,) A.°M., 1:45, (5:00 Dining 
Car,) 6:00 P. M.; 12:15 mdt. Additional trains 
for Philadelphia week days, 9:00 A. M., 4:00, 
4:30, 7:30, 9:00 P. M. Sundays, 9:00 A. M., 4:00 
P. M 
BOATS ALEAVE SOUTH FERRY, WHITR- 
HALL ST 


Week days, 7:10, 7:55, 8:25, 8:40, 8:55, 

9:20, 9:35, 10:00, 10:15, 10:45, 11:08, 11:30, 
A. M., 12°2%, 12:45, 1:00, 1°25, 1:45, 2:10, 
2:55, 3:80, 3:46, 3:55, 4:25, 4:40, 4:55, 5:25, 5:55, 
6:10, 6:95, 6:55, 7:30, 7:50, 8:25, 9:10, 9:55, 10:55, 
11:40 P. M., 12:15 mdt. Sundays, 7:00, 7:55, 8:55 
10:00, 11:30 A. M., 12:00 M., 12:55, 1:45, 2:80, 
, 6:30, 7:25, 8:25, 
9:20, 9:55, 10:55 P. M., 12:15 mdt. 

Tickets and parlor car seats at foot of Liberty 
St., Whitehall St., 113, 172, 261, 434, 944, 1,284, 
1,323 Broadway, 737 6th Av., $1 East 14th St., 
153 East 125th St., 275 West 125th St., 251 Co- 
lumbus Av., New York; 4 Court St., 860 Fulton 
st., Brooklyn; 98 Broadway, Williamsburg. The 
N. ¥. Transfer Co. will call for and check bag- 
gage from hotels or residences to destination. 


LEHIGH VALLEY SYSTEM 


Stations foot of West 23d St., (enn. R. R.,) 
Cortlandt or -Desbrosses St. 

*Indicates time from West 23d St. Other fig- 
ures show time from Cortlandt or Desbrosses St. 

*G:10, 6:20 A. M. daily, (Sunday *6:45, 7 A. 
M.,) for EASTON and intermediate stations. 

*7:50, 8:20 A. M. daily for WILKESBARRE, 
SCRANTON, ITHACA, GENEVA, ROCHESTER, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, and the West, 
and principal local points, dining car and chair 
car to Buffalo. 

*11:50, 12:00 noon daily, except Sunday. 


“BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS.” 


Arrives Buffalo 9:55 P. M. Pullman Vestibule 
Day Coaches and Parlor Cars. Dining-Car Serv- 
ice. Meals a la carte. Connects at Buffalo with 
through sleepers to Detroit and Chicago. 

*12:50, 1:00 P. . daily for BASTON, 
MAUCH CHUNK, WILKESBARRE, SCRAN- 
TON, and coal branches. Chair car to Easton. 

*3:50, 4:10 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for 
WILKESBARRE, PITTSTON, SCRANTON, and 
principal intermediate stations. Connects for all 
points in coal regions. Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Car for Wilkesbarre. 

*4:50, 56:20 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for 
EASTON and intermediate stations. 

*4:50, 5:15 P. M. Sundays only for MAUCH 
CHUNK and intermediate stations. 

#5:50, 6:10 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for 
EASTON _and os intermediate stations. 

*§:50, 7:00 P. M. daily for BUFFALO, NIAG- 
ARA FALLS, and all points West. Pullman 
sleeper vestibule train N. Y. to Chicago. Sleepers 
to Buffalo and Toronto. Dining Car New York 
to Euston. 

*7:40, 8:00 P. M. daily, except Sunday, stop- 
ping only at SOUTH PLAINFIELD, EASTON, 
BETHLEHEM, MAUCH CHUNK, SAYRE, 
GENEVA, ROCHESTER, BATAVIA, BUFFALO, 
and TORONTO. Pullman Sleeper for Buffalo. 
None but sleeping-car passengers carried. Neé¢ 

e carried. 
basFis0, 8:30 P. M. daily for WILKESBARRE, 
ITHACA, GENEVA, ROCHESTER, BUFFAIA, 
NIAGARA FALLS, and all points West.” Pull- 
man Sleeper to Chicago. 

Additional local trains daily, except Sunday, for 
SOUTH PLAINFIELD, BOUND BROOK, and in- 
termediate points leave as follows: *10:20, 10:50, 
*10:20, 10:30 (Sundays only) A. M., "2:20, 2:30, 
#3:50, 4:10, *5:50, and 6:30 P. M. ; 

Tickets and Pullman accommodations at 113, 
261, 273, 355, 944, and 1,823 Broadway, 21 E. 14th 
St., 156 125th St., 127 Bowery, N. Y.; 860 Ful- 
ton St., Court St., $8 Broadway, and Brooklyn 

nnex, Brooklyn. 

AN ¥. Transfer Co. will call for and check bag- 
gage from hotel or residence through to destina- 


tion. 


BALTIMORE & OHIOR. R. 


Whitehall Terminal, South 


and Bridgeton, 
and 


High- 
10:00 A. M., 3 


=:13, 


FOR AND 


Leave New York, 
aily +Except Sunday. §Sundays. 
CHICAGO, *4:30A. M., *1:45 P. M., *12:15 night. 


Pit Ts $30 A lL, *#3:30 Po M., $1545 
P. M., %12:15 night, (4:30 A. M. trains from 


| Liberty St. only 
10:00 A. | 
Pe 3:53, | 
*4:45, 5:30, 6:15, 8:00, (Saturdays only,) P. M. | 


-) 
CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, *10:00 A. M., %5:55 


NEW ORLEANS, *4:55 P. M., (through sleep- 

ers.) 
“OVAL ALUE TTAINS 

To PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON, BALTI- 
MORE, 47:55, 10:00,‘ (Diner,) *11:30 A. M., 
41:00 P. M., *1:45, (Diner;) 73:30, 
(Diner,) *4:55, (Dimer,) *5:55 P. M. and *%12:15 
NORFOLK, *11:30 A. M. 
All trains are illuminated with Pintsch ee 

Offices, 113, 172, 261, 434, 1,284 B’way, 31 E. 
14th St., 127 Bowery, N. Y.; 339, 344 Fulton St., 
Prooklyn; Whitehall Terminal. Baggage checked 


| from hotel or residence to cestination, 





ACTION OF INDEPENDENTS 


The Movement for the Nomination 
of Col. Roosevelt Takes 
Definite Form. 


COMMITTEE SELECTS TICKET 


The Names of Oren E. Wilson, Thomas 
E. Kinney, Edmund H. Titchener, 
Frederick W. Hinrichs, and 
George E. Waring, Jr., Fol- 
low that of Roosevelt. 


The movement for the nomination of Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt as the candidate of the 
Independents of the State for Governor, took 
definite form last night, when the men who 
have been agitating it met at the City Club 
and, after conference, gave to the press the 
following statement: 

“A committee, as is known, has been in 
session for a month preparing an indepen- 
dent State ticket. Mr. Roosevelt’s magni- 
ficent record makes him the natural candi- 
date for Governor. We need not describe 
Theodore Roosevelt. Our reasons for nomi- 
nating him are plain, We think that the 
evils of our public life ean be traced to the 
exclusive control over nominations by the 
party bosses and their creatures. While 
Roosevelt is a party man, he is one in 
whom the masses of the reople of both par- 
ties feel a confidence amounting to devotion, 
and who in his person represents independ- 
ence and reform. 

“There is nothing which his mind sees | 
as evil that he would not expose as readily | 
in his own party as in that of his opponents. 
To have such a man for Governor. with 


the experience in administration which he 
possesses, would be of incalculable benefit ; 
to the State. j 

“The feeling for Roosevelt and the de- 
sire for him is universal, and has been 
growing so uncontrolably strong that we 
feel we shall be doing a public service 
by giving the people a chance to vote for 
him for Governor. 

“We do nct know that he will decide to 
be a candidate in this election. We do not 
know that when nominated by us, in case 
he should be opposed by the regular Re- 

ublican organization, he would find it his 

uty to run. We expect him to be free to 

deal witn that situation, if it ever arises, 
with absolute de.iberation. But our own 
duty is clear. 

“It would be idle to conceal the deeper 
reasons which compel us to this movement 
and suggest its lead‘ng candidate. The whole 
United States has recently had a terrible 
filustration of the evils which flow from the 
maladministrat‘on of public affairs under 
the spoils system. The results of corrup- 
tion can generally be measured in dollars 
and cents or in moral degradation. This 
time we have seen these results as death 
and disease. 


Reality 
“That wave of piblic comp%ssion which 
led to he instant removal of the troops from 
Santiago, where they seemed ubuur iv per- 
ish needlessly and by the thousand, and 
gave the men back to their families and 


their country, has recalled to the Ameri- 
can people the reality of ilil-government. 

“It is enough to point out that the ad- 
ministrative system which led to those re- 
sults is the same system upon which both 
Nationa: parties rely—that is to say, the 
use of office for the enrichment of a ring. 

‘*“We have completed our ticket for the 
lesser State officer, with the exception of 
one name _ It is as follows: 

“For Governor—Theodore of 
Oyster Bay. 

“For Lieutenant Governor— ‘ 

“For Secretary of State—Oren E. Wilson 
of Albany. 
se For Controller—Thomas E. Kinney of 
Stica. 

“For State Treasurer—Edmund H. Titche | 
ener of Binghamton. 
“For Attorney General—Frederick 
Hinrichs of Brooklyn. | 
“For State Engineer—George E. Waring, 

Jr., of New York. 

“All of these men are tried and sturdy 
opponents of the boss system in polities, and 
are well known throughout the State for 
their individu] records. 

“No attention whatever has been paid to 
the political leanings of these candidates, 
except that we have avoided choosing all 
from the same party. The men from New 
York and Brooklyn—George E. Waring and 
dg W. Hinrichs—need not be described 

ere. 

8 Thomas E. Kinney, the present Mayor of 
Utica, has practically spent his life in 
fighting machine politics. In 1885 he was 
elected Mayor of Utica upon a citizens’ 
ticket against both political parties. In 
1886 he was renominated by. the Democrats 
and elected. In 1887 he was nominated and 
indorsed by both parties, and no. candidate 
ran against him. He ran three times for 
State Senator against C:geeshall, being de- 
feated every time. In 1897 he was nom- | 
inated by the citizens’ movement, and in- 
dorsed by the Republicans and elected. He 
immediately removed the Chief of Police 
for refusing to take action in a matter 
which involved the Republican machine, 
and after months of litigation he has been 
sustained by the courts. In al] that makes 
for decency in politics he is the first citi- 
zen of Utica. 

“Oren E. Wilson of Albany was elected 
Mayor on a citizens’ ticket, and gave an 
upright and non-partisan administration. | 
He is identified with the fight against the 
machines in Albany. 

“Edmund H. Titchener of Binghamton is 
a well-known business man of noted in- 
tegrity, and has been for many years an 
opponent of the machines of both parties. 


Want No Machine Men. 


“It has been our endeavor to get candi- 
dates who have broken all ties with the 
machines that corruptly control their party 
organization. 


“The committee which has had this mat- 
ter in charge will prepare the certificates to 
be signed by 6,000 in the State and at least 
50 in each county. 

“We call upon all independent citizens 
and associations to aid us in securing the 
pecessary signatures to the certificates in 
the respective counties and in conducting 
the campaign for the ticket. We conceive 
that it would be a calamity to the State if 
our independent citizens should be unable 
in this election to cast a vote for Theodore 
Roosevelt without at the same time indors- 
ing a machine. 

“The committee to fill vacancies wili con- 
sist of men from all parts of the State; 
among them, John G. Milburn, Ansley Wil- 
cox, Edward R. Rice, W. M. Brundridge, 
Theodore Bacon, Simeon Holroyd, Clarence 
A. Barbour, Paul Fuller, Boudinot Keith, 
A. S. Haight, and others. 

“We need money at once, and prefer to 
raise it by public popular subscription, even 
in small sums, than by an oppeal 10 'n21- 
viduals for lerge contributions. The cleri- 
eal labors wili be lurge, and must be paid 
for, but we do rot intend to pay any per- 
sons for speaking or tor political vro.k. 
The campaign must be conducted by those 
who take part in it as a sacrifice and for 
the sake of the cause. Subscriptions may 
be sent to A. S. Haight, Treasurer, 49 Leon- 
ard Street, New York City. 

“ We invite correspondence and co-opera- 


tion. 
“ PAUL FULLER, Chairman. 
“BOUDINOT KEITH, Secretary, 111 
Broadway.” 


Those at the Conference, 


of Ill-Government. 


Roosevelt 


Ww. 


Among those who were present at the con- 
ference from which this address was given 
out, were John De Witt Warner, John J. 
Chapman, Isaac H. Klein, Paul Fuller, and 
Assemblyman Alfred F. Seligsberg and 
Perez N. Stewart. It was explained that 


the address had been prepared after consul- 
tation with representatives of the independ- 
ent sentiment in all sections of. the State, 
and that the ticket had been made up after 
full conference of the various elemehts rep- 
resented in the movement. 

The work of sending out petitions to be 
signed by not less than 50 voters in every 
county will begin early next week, and the 
projectors of the movement have no doubt 
that the necessary 6,000 names can be easily 
secured, 

The name of the candidate for Lieutenant 

Governor wa left blank, because it is the 
desire of the committee to nominate Will- 
iam Cary Sanger of Oneida for that si- 
tion in case he can secure his release from 
the volunteer army in time to accept. 
* The consent of all the candidates named 
on the Independent ticket, it is understood, 
has been secured in advance, with the ex- 
ception of that of the head of the ticket. 
Concerning Col. Roosevelt’s attitude, Isaac 
H. Klein, who visited the Colonel soon 
after his return from Santiago, with a view 
to sounding him on the subject, said that 
they had no assurance that Col. Roosevelt 
would accept the nomination. 


Not Prepared to Say. 


“The impression I got from my conver- 
gation with the Colonel,” said Mr.. Klein, 
“ was that, having so lately returned to this 


conditions, he was not to 
whether he ought to Oe een 


coming from any. suurce rce in hostility to the 

tion to w he be- 

: h dent committee, Mr. 

ein said, would we to embarrass 

Cc Roosevelt or to pre his receiving 
lar. Re nomination. . 

* Col. 

rnor. I 


7 : NAH e« 4 s ‘ 

“ His nomination bythe independents cer- 
tainly. would not cause him to be thrown 
Overboard by those who are now advocat- 
ing his choice by the Republican ee 
tion, Everybody knows that Col. Roosevelt, 
if elected, will be nothing.more nor less 
than Governor, and I should be glad to see 
every party or faction that wants him elect- 
ed because he. would be Governor in reality, 
nominate him as their candidate.” 

This view was.generally coincided in by 
the Platt Republicans at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotei last night. The action of the inde- 
_pendents would have no effect, they said, 
on the course of the regular organization. 


NINETEENTH DISTRICT CLUB. 


Republicans There Vote Solidly in 
Favor of Col. Roosevelt's Candi- 
dacy—Mr. Bidwell Talks. 


The regular meeting of the Republican 
Association in the Nineteenth Assembly Dis- 
trict last night was presided over by George 
R. Bidwell, Collector of the Port of New 
York, President of the association, and lead- 
er of the district. The meeting was held at 
163 Western Boulevard, the regular meeting 
place of the association. 

Ex-Police Justice Taintor presented the 
following resolutions, indorsing Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt for'Governor: 

“The Republicans of the Nineteenth As- 
sembly District of the County of New York, 
appreciating the bearing which the impend- 
ing election must have upon the decision of 
grave National issues arising out of the 
recent successful war for the overthrow of 
Spanish dominion upon this continent, anx- 
jous that the action of the people of this 
State shall uphold the hands of the Presi- 
dent, and wishing to secure to the State of 
New York an administration which shall be 
distinguished for the purity and intelligence 


| with which it is conducted, respectfully rec- 


ommend to the Republican State Convention 
the nomination for Governor of the Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

“In his career the true American spirit 
has found constant expression. Honest and 
fearless as a legislator, just and intelligent 
in executive office, daring and successful as 
a soldier, his nomination wiil appeal to the 
people and will 
victory.” 

George R. Bidwell made the speech of the 
evening. He said that under the conditions 
and circumstances now confronting the Re- 
publicans of New York Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt was their logical candidate. He 
spoke as follows: 

“I beieve that Gov. Black has made an 
admirable executive. He, of course, has 
made errors during his term, but they have 
been errors of judgment. In the course of a 
Gubernatorial term a man is liable to make 


give assurance of undoubted | 


| many mistakes, Gov. Black has made many. 
| He has made some enemies. 


Still, he has a 
great many friends. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, he would be the logical candi- | 
date for re-election, but changes have taken | 
places—changes which affect the Nation. 
The great State of New York is a part of 
the Nation. 

“JT don’t for a moment think that Col. 
Roosevelt will. make a better Governor than 
Gov. Black, nor do I believe that he is a 
man of more intelligence or greater abil- 
ity, but, under the circumstances, it is 
well that we should defer to popular feel- 
ing and nominate Col. Roosevelt. Gov. 
Black is simply a victim of circumstances.” 

Ex-Police Justice Taintor also spoke upon 
the resolutions, which were seconded by 
John C. Coleman. The vote upon the adop- 
tion of the resolutions was unanimous. 


'NEW AMSTERDAM CLUB ACTS. 


Resolutions in Support of Col. Roose- 
velt Are Adepted Unani- 
mously. 


The members of the New Amsterdam Re- 
publican Club met at their clubhouse, 59 
West Ninety-sixth Street, last night, in re- 
sponse to a written notice sent to them by 
John Stewart, President, and Ambrose Fow- 
ler, Corresponding Secretary, on Tuesday, 
in which it was announced that resolutions 
would be presented advocating the nomina- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt for Governor by 
the Republican Convention. 

There was a large attendance and Louis 
A. Lehmaier moved the adoption of the 
following resolutions, whith motion was 
seconded by William Bennett: 

Whereas, Since the election of William Mc- 
Kinley in 1898, this country has entered upon 
an era of prosperity, which bids fair to become 
permanent under Republican rule, but which will 
undoubtedly change to adversity in case of the 
election of a Free Silver Democratic Congress 
this Fall, and 

Whereas, It is therefore absolutely imperative 
that the State of New York should send to Wash- 
ington a Republican Senator and Republican Con- 
gressman to uphold the sound financial policy of 
our President, William McKinley, and our Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Lyman J. Gage, and 

Whereas, The larger the vote is which is 
cast for head of the Republican ticket, the can- 
didate for Governor, the larger will be the num- 
ber of Republican Congressmen, State Senators, 
and Assemblymen elected; 

Therefore be it Resolved, That in the person 
of Theodore Rooseveit, the Republican Party has 
an available candidate for Governor, who will 
sweep the State by an unprecedented majority, 
and a candidate also, who by his course in the 
past gives absolute assurance that he will mak 
an ideal Governor—just, able, and fearless. 

Be it further Resolved, That Theodore Roose 
velt should be nominated by the Republican State 
Convention as the candidate of the party for the 
office of Governor, and this club hereby requests 
and urges the delegates to the State Convention 
from the Twenty-first Assembly District of New 
York City, its represencatives, to work for and 
vote for the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt for 
Governor. . 

Speaking upon the resolutions, Louis A. 
Lehmaier said: 

“I believe that Theodore Roosevelt is the 
strongest man that the Republican Party 
in this State can put in nomination for Gov- 
ernor. He knows the needs of the people; 
he has a good record as a legislator; he has 
shown his courage as a soldier, his un- 
selfishness in resigning his position as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, and his 
bravery at the front of the Rough Riders 
in their gallant charges in Cuba. 

“This is particularly a time when we 
want the strongest man. With Theodore 
Roosevelt at the head of our ticket we will 
have the largest nai ever given a Re- 
publican ticket in this State. I know of no 
more popular, capable, nor deserving man 
in the Republican Party of the State of New 
York than Col. Theodore Roosevelt ” 

These remarks were received with cheers 
and tvmultuous applause. Several others 
then spoke in favor of the candidacy of 
Col. Roosevelt. Among them were William 
Bennett, Frank Langley, Philip Bloch, and 
William H. Irving. Mr. Irving said: 

“There are over 200 members of this club. 
There is only one holding an office—State 
Senator John Ford. The members of this 
club represent a good element—not office- 
seekers nor st-ikers, nor men who are in 
the habit of feeding at the public crib. We 
want no offices. We want good government, 
and above all a Republican Governor elect- 
ed at the next election. By nominating Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt we are certain of vict- 
ory.’’ 

The resolutions were adopted without a 
dissenting voice. Then there was more 
cheering. 

Louis A. Lehmaier, after the meeting had 
ended, said to a reporter for THE NEw YORK 
TIMES: 

“Fully 175 of our 200 active members are 
opposed to Thomas C. Platt. The Repub- 
licans of this district have been for con- 
siderable time getting their thoughts and 
instructions from Platt via Zuigg and via 
Abraham Gruber. They have done that 
long enough. They are going to nominate 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt for vernor now 
whether Thomas C. Platt likes it or not.” 


Central Club for Roosevelt. 


At the meeting of the Central Republican 
Club of the Thirty-fifth Assembly District 
Survevor Silas C. Croft introduced resolu- 
tions advocating the nomination of Col. 


Theodore Roosevelt for Governor. The 
were unanimouslv adopted. The Thirty-fift 
District has nine delegates to the State 
Conver tion. of C 


Rough Riders May Stump the State, 


MONTAUK, L, L, Sept, 9.—A number of 
the officers who» have served under Col. 
Roosevelt have offered to stump the State 


for him if he is nominated for Governor. 
Col. Roosevelt has given them no other an- 
swer than to ask them to wait until fie is 
nominated, 


“‘ A stitch in time saves nine *’ Is a truism con 
cerning stitches in the breast and lungs. The 
mending medicine is JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT. 


country and being unfamiliar with present ' 


LACK CANS FROM PLATT 


The Governor’s Fight for Renomi- 
nation Strengthened by De- 
- fections in This City. 


LAUTERBACH TO LEAD REVOLT 


His Friends Say that the Senator’s 
Trusted Lieutenant Will Stick to 
the Governor—Mr. Lauterbach 
Refuses to Talk. 


—— 


The developments of yesterday in the po- 
litica? situation indicated to outside observ- 
ers that the fight which Gov. Black is mak- 
ing for renomination is going to be far more 
formidable than anybody in this vicinity ex- 
pected. There is no longer any doubt that 
the Governor is in the race to stay, and that 
he believes ':e will be nominated in spite 
of the effort of Senator Platt to turn him 
down, 

What is more important, it is now certain 
that this belief is shared by some of the 
sTirewdest pofiticians in the regular organi- 
zation in this city—men who have always 
stood close to Mr. Platt, but who are pre- 
paring to do all in their power to have the 
Governor renominated in opposition to the 
Senator’s well-known wishes. This is con- 
strued to mean not only a fierce fight for 
the control of the delegates to the State 
Convention in every county in the State, 
including New York, but also a wide split 
in the local Republican organization. 

The nature and proportions of this split 
were indicated when, after a conference of 
Republican district leaders friendly to Gov. 
Black’s candidacy, held in this city yester- 
day, it was asserted with confidence that 
twenty of the Assembly district leaders in 
New York County are ready to break away 
from the control of Chairman Quigg and 
vote and work for the Governor’s renomi- 
nation in spite of Platt’s orders to boom 
Roosevelt. Among the men who are count- 
ed on to take part in this break are Quar- 
antine:Commissioner Jacob M. Patterson 
and Edmund L. Palmer, Port Warden John 
H. Gunner, Inspector of Gas Meters James 
L. Stewart, Charles A. Hess of the Twenty- 


| fifth District, and Frank Bulkley. 


The return of Edward Lauterbach from 
his visit to Gov. Black at Albany yesterday 
put a new phase on the situation. Mr. Lau- 
terbach has long been one of Senator Platt’s 
trusted lieutenants. He is at the same time 
a warm friend of Gov. Black and has con- 
sistently advocated the Governor’s renomi- 
nation since the issue was first sprung. 
When he went to Albany on Thursday to 
confer with the Governor, there was no con- 
cealment of the fact that the subject of 
their talk was te be the Chief Executive's 
race for renomination. Before he returned 


half a dozen rumors of the purport of the 
conference had preceded him, some to the 
effect that he had scught unsuccessfully to 
persuade the Governor to retire from the 
race; others that he had consulted with the 
Black managers with a view to establish- 
ing headquarters in the Governor’s interest 
ere. 


Mr. Lauterbach Not Talking. 


Mr. Lauterbach himself had nothing to 
say of. his visit to Albany, further than to 
dismiss all these rumors as absurd. Con- 
cerning what passed between him and Gov. 


Black, he cultiva ed a silence the quality of 
whose eloquence was striking. 

Nevertheless, the friends of Mr. Lauter- 
bach that talked with him during the day 
came away convinced of several things that 
they construed as having an important 
bearing on the situation. Among them 
were these: 

That Gov. Black will continue as a can- 
didate for renomination until the conven- 
tion makes its choice. 

That Mr. Lauterbach is for the Governor 
now and purposes to stand by him until he 
is renominated or defeated. 

That the Governor believes he has a good 
fighting chance, and that Mr. Lauterbach 
agrees with him. 

Mr. Lauterbach is not regarded as a man 
who would go into a fight of this kind on 
mere sentiment. The fact that he has de- 
cided to enter the fight has caused some of 
the Platt leaders to prick up their ears and 
to abate somewhat the ardor of their pro- 
testations that Mr. Platt’s candidate—whom 
they now believe to be Col. Roosevelt—will be 
nominated by acclamation. While admitting 
that the Black people must have made a 
strong showing to Mr. Lauterbach to in- 
duce him to believe that the Governor 
could be renominated, they insisted that 
Mr. Laute-bach, for once, had been de- 
ceived, and that Senator Platt would con- 
trol the State Convention completely and 
beyond question. 

Mr. Lauterbach’s espousal of Gov. Black’s 
cause will bring him into conflict with his 
successor in the Chairmanship of the Re- 
publican County Committee, Lemuel Ely 
Quigg. No love is lost between the two 
men, and some of those who have searched 
for a motive for Mr. Lauterbach’s adher- 
ence to the Black cause profess to believe 
that it is owing to his desire to have Mr. 
Quigg turned down. Mr. Quigg is the orig- 
inal Roosevelt man among the organiza- 
tion leaders. He has boomed the Colonel of 
the Rough Riders early and late, and he has 
not hesitated to claim him as his candidate. 
If Mr. Lauterbach sets out to capture dele- 
gates for Gov. Black in New York itself, a 
hot and bitter fight is predicted between 
him and the County Chairman. 


Deride the Black Invasion. 


The Platt men yesterday made light of 
the effort of the Black managers to invade 
New York County, even with the active aid 
and co-operation of Edward Lauterbach. 
The claim was made that Gov. Black could 
under no circumstances secure more than 
twelve delegates in New York County, 
meaning those from the Twenty-seventh 


and Twenty-ninth Djstricts, which are con- 
trolled by the Brookfield Republicans. In 
the entire New York territory, including 
Kings County, it was asserted that the Gov- 
ernor’s people could not count on more than 
twenty-five votes being cast against Mr. 
Platt’s candidate. Friends of Mr. Lauter- 
bach predict that he will capture half of 
the local] delegation. 

As to the Black strength in the State, the 
Platt leaders differ. Mr. Quigg said. in 
Washington Thursday that it would not ex- 
ceed 100 votes in the convention. Chairman 
Barnes of the State Executive Committee 
allows the Governor “‘ upwards of 200.” 

—— Mr. Lauterbach’s callers on his 
return from Albany yesterday was W. M. 
K. Oleott, who saw the Governor the day 
before Mr. Lauterbach did, and who is be- 
lieved to be scheduied for the Attorney 
Generalship on the Black ticket. The poli- 
ticians were inclined to put two and two 
together, and to reason that Judge Olcott 
will be found working with Edward Lauter- 
bach for Black delegates from New York 
County. A Platt leader who stands close 
to the top insisted yesterday that neither 
Mr. Lauterbach nor Judge Olcott could con- 
trol any votes except their own, but the 
Black men simply smile at this and say 
“ Wait and see.” 

All of which is taken to mean that Sena- 
tor Platt has the fight of his life on his 
hands and that the last vestige of hope of 
harmony in the Republican ranks has dis- 
appeared. 


WOODRUFF IS FOR BLACK. 


He States This Positively After a Talk 
with the Governor in the Execu- 


tive Chamber at Albany. 


ALBANY, Sept. 9.—Lieut. Gov. Woodruff 
came here to-day to attend a meeting of 
the Forest Preserve Board. He called on 
Gov. Black early, and then lost no time in 
telling the newspaper reporters that he had 
not given up the idea of a renomination, 
and, despite the stories to the contrary, in- 
tended to support Gov. Black in his can- 
vases. 

One of the first men he met after reach- 
ing here was Superintendent Aldridge, and 
together they went to the Executive Cham- 
ber. While they were there Charles §S., 
Francis of Troy was brought in for a while. 
‘In his talk with the reporters, Mr. Wood- 
ruff said: 

“JT an, as I have been at all times, with 


Gov. Black, and will use all my influence 
and persistent endeavors to secure for him 
as many delegates as possible from Kings 
County. © 
“And perhaps we may surprise some 
one,”’ Mr. Woodruff added with emphasis. 
Mr. Woodruff left for his camp in the 


! North Woods at midnight, -intending 


to 
make a short sta re and then return 
to Brooklyn to take up the fight for dele- 


gates, continuing it to the day of the con- 


vention. 

Among the Governor's other callers were 
Michael J. Dady, Chairman of the : 
County Republican organization, and Wal- 
ter Atterbury of the cutive Committee. 
apey, cement that they were not only ba 
of . Woodruff in all his pledges, but 
were for Gov. Black as well, and would do 
all they could ‘for 


him with the Kings 

County gg os ae 7 

Senator John Raines,‘ fresh from Ontario, 
and Senator Hobart Krum, from the hop 
fields of Schoharie, paid their respects to 
the Governor and pled their support to 
him. They have heretofore been stanch sup- 
porters of Platt. 

Mr. Raines said he had heard it was a 

art of Mr. Platt’s plan taplace Timothy E. 

lisworth on the Roosevelt ticket for Lieu- 
tenant Governor. Mr. Platt, he said, wants 
Nevada N. Stranahan of Oswego for a lead- 
er on the floor of the Senate, and the oy 
way to bring this about is to get Ellswort 
out of the way. Mr. Raines said Mr. Platt 
acknowledges that ‘Mr. Ellsworth was a 
decided fai'ure as leader. The idea of dis- 
posing of Ellsworth, who at first was talked 
of for Controller, is not a new question 
with Mr. Platt. 


ELECTION OFFICERS EXEMPT. 


Employes in Metropolitan Districts 
Need Not Undergo Civil Serv- 
ice Examinations. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 9.—Gov. Black has 
approved a resolution adopted by the State 
Civil Service Commission which places all 
the employes of the State Superintendents 
of Election for the metropolitan election 


districts in the class which is exempt from 
civil service examination. 

This resolution practically only affects Su- 
perintendent McCullagh’s chief deputy, 
chief clerk, and stenographer, because the 
provisions of the law calling for the ap- 
pointment of the 600 special deputies pro- 
vides that they shall be nominated by polit- 
ical parties, and that provision makes it 
impracticable to subject them to civil serv- 
ice examination, 


MASSACHUSETTS GOLD DEMOCRATS. 


Their Party Organization Is Discon- 
tinued by the State Committee. 


BOSTON, Mass., Sept. 9.—Gold Democrats 
of this State no longer have a party or- 
ganization. The State Committee met this 
afternoon, and after discussing the matter 
found that the consensus of opinion was 


that the organization should be discontin- 
ued, following the example of Gold Demo- 
crats in numerous other States this year. 
Resolutions which take the ground that 
the silver issue is dead, so far as this State 
is concerned at any rate, and that the Na- 
tional Democratic Party organized for the 
defense of the gold monetary standard 
among Democrats no longer has a reason 
for continuing in existence, were adopted. 


Colorado Conventions May Fuse. 


COLORADO SPRiNGS, Col., Sept. 9.—The 
probabilities to-night seem to point to a 
fusion of Democrats, Populists, and the 
Teller branch of the Silver Republicans. At 
8 o’clock this evening the conventions met, 
and several fusion committees reported that 


satisfactory progress was being made 
toward a tripartite fusion, and that they 
hoped to be able to report at 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. Adjournment was then 
taken till that hour. 


Fusion Agreement in Washington. 


ELLBNSBURG, Washington, Sept. 9.— 
The Populist State Convention to-day con- 
ceded the demand of the Democrats for one 
Supreme Court Judge and a fusion agree- 
ment was reached. The Populists nomi- 


nated B. F. Hauton of Tacoma as their 
candidate for Supreme Court Judge. James 
Hamilton Lewis was renominated for Con- 
gress by the Democrats and W. C. Joné®¥ by 
the Silver Republicans. ’ 


Utah Republicans for Free Silver. 


SALT LAKE, Utah, Sept. 9.—The Repub- 
lican State Convention met here to-day. 
Chief Justice Zane was nominated for Su- 
preme Judge and Alma E. Eldredge for Con- 


gress. The platform demands protection, 
bimetallism, and reciprocity, and says: “ In- 
dependent of the action of any other Na- 
tion, we favor the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1.” 


Hudson County (N. J.) Conventions. 


The Hudson County Democratic Commit- 
tee met at Jersey City last night and or- 
dered the primaries for the election of dele- 
getes to the State Convention to be held on 

ept. 22. The primaries for delegates. to 
the county and Congressional conventions 
will be held on Oct. 12. 


No Fusion in Nevada. 


RENO, Nevada, Sept. 9.—The Democratic 
Convention to-day rejected fusion with the 


Silver Party unanimously and will nominate 
a State ticket from Congressmen down. 


BICYCLIST KILLED BY A CAR. 


Bernard Klein Lost Control of His 
Wheel and Fell Under the Truck. 


Bernard Klein, thirty-eight years old, a 
plumber, living with his wife and four 
young children at 610 Fifth Street, died 
yesterday afternoon in St. Mark’s Hospital 
from the effects of injuries received a short 
time before by falling from his bicycle 
under a Second Avenue electric car, along- 
side of which he was riding. 

According to the story of witnesses, the 
accident was due to Klein’s inexperience or 
carelessness. Klein was riding north, along- 
side of another bicyclist, and appeared. to 


be rather uncertain of himself. The other 
rider suddenly shot ahead, with the result 
that Klein seemed to become more un- 
nerved. 

Just as the electric car reached him, he 
swayed to the side of the track and struck 
against the side of the car, rolling under 
its body as he fell from the bicycle. 

The wheels of the car, which was stopped 
almost instantly, did not pass over him, but 
his head and arms were caught in some of 
the machinery underneath. 

Klein had been a bicycle rider but a com- 
paratively short time. He bought the wheel 
for the purpose of saving money, which he 
would otherwise be compelled to pay out 
in car fare. The purchase was made 
against the protests of his wife, who de- 
clared that he would meet with some ac- 
cident while riding. 


FUNERAL OF WILLIAM M. BROWN 


The Landscape Painter Laid to Rest 
in Greenwood, 


William M. Brown was buried on Thurs- 
day from his late home, 393 Dean Street, 
Brooklyn. The services were conducted by 
the Rev. W. I. Southerton of the Baptist 
Temple. The burial was in the family plot 
at Greenwood, 

Mr. Brown was born in Troy, N. Y., sev- 
enty years ago, but had lived in Brooklyn 
for more than forty years. He was famous 
as a landscape painter, and was one of the 
last of the veterans of the Hudson River 
school of artists. He was cotemporary with 
James M. Ward, William Hart, Kensett, and 


Wyant. His’ first great success was as a 
fruit painter, with the ‘‘ Upset Basket of 
Peaches.”’ his was bought by the art 
dealer William Schaus, now dead. 

At that time chromo lithography was 
coming into notice, and Mr. Schaus, who 
purchased the painting for $2,000, made it 
the subject of a chromo, and realized a 
large amount of money from it. .“ Rasp- 
berries and Strawberries,” ‘‘ Wild Straw- 
berries,” ‘‘ Apples,’”” and other suhjects from 
his brush were made famous by chromo 
lithography. Of late years Mr. Brown had 
done little in his profession because of an 
affection of the eyes. He leaves a widow 
and three children, Charles P. Brown, a 
dramatist; the Rev. Frank C. Brown, and 
Mrs. Ada J. Wilson. 


Boy Hurts a Policeman. 


Joseph F. Pasgpisthell, sixteen years old, 
living at 169 East Eighty-eighth Street, 
yesterday afternoon undertook to get off a 
Broadway street car on the inner side of 
the track just as the car was nearing the 
Franklin Street bed veer The result was 
that he ran ainst Policeman Charles 
Hass, who guards that crossing, and both 
boy and officer fell to the und with at 
force. Hass had one of his hands in- 
jured. The boy was not much hurt. 'as- 

isthell was taken to the Leonard Street Po- 
fice Station, where he was lectured and then 
allowed to go- 


Kings 
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DEMOCRATIC EDITORS DINE 


More than One Hundred from All 
Over the State Gather at 
‘the Hoffman House. 


SENATOR M’CARREN’S SPEECH 


The Chairman of the Campaign Com- 
mittee Outlines His Plan for 
Making a Winning Fight. 


Over 100 Democratic editors from all parts 
of the State attended a dinner provided by 
the Democratic Campaign Committee at the 
Hoffman, House last night. The object of 
the committee in inviting the editors to 
this affair was, as expressed by the Chair- 
man, to learn their views regarding how the 
fight against the Republican Party should 
be conducted in this campaign, and to unite 
upon some plan of action. 

It had been predicted by some of the po- 
litical gossips that free silver would be in 
evidence at the gathering to an extent that 
would be painful to the men in charge of the 
campaign. There was not, however, a sin- 
gle expression in favor of indorsing the Chi- 
cago platform. There were many editors 
present who espoused the cause of free sil- 
ver, but either they did not advocate or did 
not care to say publicly that they advocated 
its indorsement in this campaign, or they 


were ignored by Senator McCarren when he 
singled out the speakers. 

The editors gathered in the Democratic 
headquarters on the third floor, and at 8:30 
o’clock marched down stairs two by two to 


the big banquet room on the ground floor, 
where American flags were draped on the 
walls. As they appeared at the door the or- 
chestra inside started to play, and Senator 
McCarren and W. R. Hearst, editor of The 
New York Journal, led the procession into 
the room. 


Senator McCarren’s Address. 


The speechmaking began an hour and a 
half later. Senator McCarren, as the pre- 
siding officer, arose at the head of the long 
middle table and outlined the issues of the 
party. 

“The Campaign Committee of the Demo- 
cratic State Ccmmittee,’”’ he said, ‘“ desires 
to extend thanks to the members of the 


Democratic Editorial Association and the 
other Democratic editors who have ap- 
peared here this evening. The committee 
also desires to say that it was appointed by 
the State Committee to do a work that, in 
the opinion of the State Committee, was 
necessary as a preliminary to the success 
of the Democratic Party in the State of 
New York at the election next November. 
Since the appointment of the committee it 
has placed itself in communication with 
the men who represent the Democratic 
Party in the respective counties of the 
State. It has also conferred with the Dem- 
ocratic editors throughout the State, per- 
sonally and by communication. 

“As a result of its work thus far, it is 
enabled to say that the Democratic Party 
throughout the State gives every indication 
of noanne its breaches, subordinating its 
factional cosas an and uniting its forces, 
for the purpose of electing the candidates 
to be selected at the approaching State Con- 
vention. The purpose of this gathering is to 
bring together the Democratic editors of the 
State, in order to ascertain by personal con- 
tact and expression of opinion, what are 
the views of those who speak for the Demo- 
cratic Party through the columns of their 
papers. 

“Tt is not the intention of the committee 
to launch -into a political tirade at this 
time. It would be regarded as bad taste 
to attempt to lay down a code of procedure 
or a method of campaigning for the Re- 
publican Party. The committee believes it 
can best serve the interests of the Demo- 
cratic Party in this State by a full and 
clear presentation of the issues that have 
been made by the present Republican State 
Administration and the one immediately 
preceding it. While it is no part of the 
duty of the committee to anticipate the 
action of the Republican Party, the press 
of this State unmistakably confirms the 
suspicion that the Republican Party is 
about to perform a piece of political leger- 
demain. In exposing this deceit, the press 
can best emphasize its true function and 
illustrates its potency. 

“The history of our country is replete 
with incidents that go to show the debt it 
owes to American journalism. I am not 
prepared to say that at all times the press 
as a whole has struggled for the attain- 
ment of that which ought to prevail in our 
country, but I am obliged to say that it 
has, with few exceptions, exerted itself in 
the direction that meant the perpetuity of 

ur institutions. 
one The record of the Republican Party in 
this State for the past four years is such a 
one as must call forth the unqualified con- 
demnation of every citizen who favors hon- 
est government. From 1891 to 1895, inclu- 
sive, we had a Democratic Administration. 
During that time the affairs of the State 
were honestly and economically adminis- 
tered; the tax rate was reduced to a fig- 
ure averaging for the four years about two 
dollars and two one-hundredths of a. mill. 
From 1895 to 1898, inclusive, we will have 
had a Republican Administration. The af- 
fairs of the people were administered loose- 
ly and corruptly. The debt of the State in- 
creased, valuations. were raised in round 
numbers about 490,000,000, and the tax rate 
will average for these four years about 
two dollars gnd sixty-seven one-hundredths 
of a mill. , 

“The increase in the tax rate, and the 
increase in the valuations were made neces- 
sary to meet the expenditures chargeable 
to the Republican Party in its desire to pro- 
vide unnecessary places and sinecures for 
its followers, and appropriations to pay for 
contract work through which the State has 
been robbed. The canal scandal that is now 
occupying the minds of the people all over 
the State need not be reverted to at this 
time. 

“The memorable canal revelation that 
distinguished the administration of Gov. 
Tilden was a trifling incident compared to 
the one that has been so clearly explained 
by the commission that has recently made 
its report. What is known as the Adiron- 
dack Reservation scandal is to a certain de- 
gree eclipsed for the moment. As we near 
the time for election, however, the people 
of this State will be called upon ‘to pass 
judgment on the transactions growing out 
of that public theft, together with the 
treatment of our State militia. 


Applause for War Heroes. 


, “The odious Raines law and Force bill 
are both measures that are regarded by a 
large percentage of the people of this State 
as calculated to visic injustice on communi- 
ties because of their Democratic tendencies. 


These issues that I have referred to on 
behalf of the committee are the ones that 
the people of this State will be called upon 
to consider between now and election day, 
and they are not the only ones that should 
be expivited in this campaign. We admire 
the patriotism and military valor of Col. 
Roosevelt as we admire the patriotism and 
valor of every saldier and sailor who took 
part in the recent war. : 

“We have as great an admiration for the 
patriotism of the young Democrat of the 
Seventy-first Regiment or the young sailor 
ia the navy who died at the gun, and whose 
names are now forgotten, as we have for 
the Republican Coionel who is fortunately 
alive. LAppiauee:] As partisans we claim 
eredit for the Democratic Representatives 
in Congress who by their persistent advo- 
cacy of the Cuban cause precipitated the 
war. We think the Republican Congress- 
men who stood by them should receive the 
same commendation. We give to the Demo- 
eratic citizens who contributed of their 
wealth to carry on the war, and sustain 
the Administration, the same praise we give 
to the Republican citizens who did the 
same thing. The Democratic share of the 

lory proceeding from the war is precisely 
he same as the Republican share, 

“We have no desire to further arouse the 
indignation of the people by any reference 
on this occasion to the most disgraceful 
spectacle that has ever characterized a Na- 
tional or State Administration. We believe 
the scenes, the brutality, the barbarity wit- 
nessed at Camp Black, Camp Wikoff, Camp 
Thomas, and the other camps throughout 
the country will hardly ever fade from the 
memories of the present generation. We 
think that the treatment our soldiers re- 
ceived at the hands of incompetent and 
eareless officials, whose existence was due 
to the political deal necessary to bring about 
the election of the re Chief Executive 
of this country, will be dealt with by the 
people in the proper way. 

Sufferings Ss the part of our soldiers who 
never jeft this country during the war, and 
that would bring expressions of sympathy 
from Gen. Weyler: or, Minister de Lome, in 
the opinion of the committee, will not be 
forgotten. ‘‘ But,’’ said the Senator, ‘‘ we 


_ It’s been along Summer’s 
play and now there’s a Winter 
of work ahead--school; and it’s 
not so very far ahead and he’s 
not ready—he’s “ worn out.” 

Let us do the worrying; 
we’ve everything he wears— 
clothes, shoes, hats and fur- 
nishings. 

Send us his measurements-- 
we'll pick out the clothes; send 
them to you wherever you are, 
on approval; returnable at our 
expense if you don’t like them. 
Or, better still, bring the boy 
into either of our stores. 


No more Saturday half holi- 
days—open until six o’clock. 


Rogers, Peet & Co. 


Warren and Broadway. 
Prince and Broadway. 
Thirty-second and Broadway. 


believe these matters should not be lugged 
into a State campaign.” 

Everybody laughed, and the Senator. after 
pausing a moment and smiling dryly, con- 
tinued: 

“Nobody doubts the personal honesty of 
ex-~Gov. Morton and Gov. Black. Prior to 
their respective nominations they were as 
estimable citizens as could be found in the 
State of New York, but they were elected 
by the Republican Party as the candidates 
of that party, and their administra Quis 
stand for everything the Republican Puarty 
desired. No candidate that may be named 
by the Republican Party this year would 
stand higher in the estimation of the peo- 
ple than these: candidates stood at the time 
of their respective nominations. No candi- 
date who may be nominated and elected by 
the Republican Party will be able to do any 
better as a representative of his party. 

“For these reasons we believe it to be the 
duty of the press to proclaim that all Re- 
publican candidates look alike. We also be- 
lieve it to be the duty of the press, and ask 
its co-operation to point out the guilt of the 
Republican Party. We ask the assistance of 
the press in apprehending the Republican 
Party now that it has been detected, and is 
about to drop the goods and run away from 
its record. [Applause.f We think that not 
only the Democratic panes but the inde- 
pendent papers and all other papers should 
assist in holding the Republican Party up, 
and in making it plead to the indictment be- 
fore the bar of the people: 

“We make this appeal to the press, realiz- 
ing the extent to which it makes sentiment 
and molds thought. Its facility for reaching 
the home and resort of the voter is greater 
than any other method or kind of dissemina- 
tion. At this juncture in the affairs of the 
Empire State we believe no agency can be 
more powerful in bringing to a just punish- 
ment a party that has betrayed its trust.”’ 

The Senator, after finishing his speech, 
called upon Calvin E. Keach of Lansing- 
burg, Rensselaer County, who spoke sig- 
nificantly in regard to the Chicago platform. 

“The foe we are.to meet this Fall,’”’ he 
began, ‘is intrenched behind breastworks 
of gold, and we should meet it with swords 
of silver.’’ 

There was a burst of applause, but there 
were many present who remained silent, 
and Senator McCarren looked surprised. 

*“ But [ don’t: mean,” explained the speak- 
er, “that we should drag the silver issue 
into the campaign, for I say we ought not 
to.”” This statement was greeted with ap- 
plause much louder and more enthusiastic 
than had been the first. ‘‘I am as good a 
friend of William J. Bryan as any man in 
this country, but I say this is nota time to 
drag in the National issue on which we 
fought in 1896. As to our Governor of the 
State, he stands to-day in a peculiar posi- 
tion. I challenged him to meet me on the 
rostrum in his own city to debate the money 
question, and he dared not respond. But I 
hope we will meet him at the ballot box 
next November, and there we will bury him 
deeper than he buried us in 1896. 

“Let us stand by the State issues. I be- 
lieved implicity ‘n the National issues but 
I am willing to bury those things because I 
believe we have more important issues in 
the State. Let us <o to the are ag State 
Convention at Syracuse to bury the hatchet 
and our differences. If a lamb who has 
strayed away from the fold wishes to re- 
turn, let us take him in. If we do all this 
we will roll up such a vote as has not been 
cast by the Democrats of the State in 
years and years.” 

Henry W. Bowes, Editor of The Bath Ad- 
vocate, was the next speaker. 

“I ran for Congress on a silver platform,” 
he said, ‘‘ and I was the worst-beaten man 
that ever ran in the district. We have 
plenty of State issues; and I am willing to 
forego the. soreness of my defeat for the 
sake of winning the State. We are not 
electing National officers this year. The 
issues are right here. The question is, Can 
we find the men who can stand upon those 
issues—men who have stood by the party in 
good times and bad? If we find such men, 
we will win. If we do not, God help us!”’ 


Roosevelt as a “ Machine Man.” 


John A. Mason, ex-Collector of Internal 
Revenue and editor of The Harlem Report- 
er, said that in the gathering around him 
he saw an augury of success. ‘*‘ When there 
is complete harmony between the editors 
and those conducting the active work of 
the campaign,”’ he said, ‘‘we cannot help 
but win.” In speaking of Col. Roosevelt he 
said: “I can point to no man who has 


been more subservient to the commands of 
the Republican machine than he. He stands 
claiming to be the embodiment of independ- 
ent sentiment, but there is nothing in his 
career that justifies such a claim. No Re- 
publican has been too bad to receive his 
support. No Democrat has been good 
enough to receive it.” 

Senator Thomas F, 
Tammany Hall, said: 

‘*I prophesy the candidate will be a man 
who was and always will be a Democrat. 
I know the organization of this city desires 
nothing but Democratic success. 

“IT know the piatform will embody the 
Democratic sentiment of the State, which 
is crystallizing every minute of the day— 
home rule, an honest Governor, who realizes 
that every dollar in the public treasury is 
stamped with the sweat of some wage earn- 
er of the State; equal laws; the greatest lib- 
erty for the people, consistent with public 
peace and order; the end of corporate pow- 
er; the restoration of the cardinal principle 
of Democracy, that this is a government for 
the people and by the people, and from its 
succéss will come the welfare of the people.”’ 

Among the editors present were James C. 
Farrell, Albany Argus; ex-Congressman 
John M. Wiley, Buffalo Times; Fred W. 
Corson, Lockport Union-Sun; Fred Kessin- 
ger, Rome Sentinel; George E. Foster, Ith- 
aca Democrat; Nelson G. Foshay, Highland 
Democrat; Henry Holland, Ogdensburg 
News; George F. Darrow, Ogdensburg Ad- 
vance; John E. Kraft, Kingston Leader; G. 
G. Brownell, Kingston Call; S. H. Parker, 
Geneva Gazette; Michael McCabe, Haver- 
straw Times; W. S. Lawyer and George L. 
Lawyer, Binghamton Democrat; G. H. Load- 
wick, Amsterdam Sentinel; Herbert Hunt- 
ington, Canandaigua Repository Messenger; 
Charles H. Buck, Glens Falls Messenger; 
Albert C. Lux, Clyde Herald; Frank P. Hu- 
lette and Thomas E. Warner, North Tona- 
wanda Argus; W. A. H. Ely, Tarrytown 
Press-Record. 


VIEWS OF THE EDITORS. 


Grady, representing 


Confident that Their Party Is to. Win 
a Great Victory. 


Democrats who gathered at the Hoffman 
House last night predicted a great Demo- 
cratic victory. and most of those who were 
seen expressed the ‘opinion that the party 
would go united to the polls. 

Editor Kelly of the Cattaraugus Union 
said: ‘“‘The people up my way want silver 


pushed hard. We want a red-hot silver 
man for Governor. We will take off our 
coats and work for William Sulzer, if you 
fellows down here want him.” 

D. D. Frisbie of the Schoharie Republican 
and County Democrat said: ‘‘ The Repub- 
licans will not win, even if Col. Roosevelt 
is nominated. It is a Democratic year.” 


Headquarters of Silver Democrats. 


The Executive Committee of the Chicago 
Platform Democrats of New York City has 


opened headquarters on the thirteenth floor 
of the Hudson Building, 32 Broadway. 
M. McDonald. Chairman. * im charge, 


Swept by Ocean Breezes. 
THIS AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
Municipal Day. 


THE BOSTONIANS. 
‘ ROBIN Hoon 
Sat. 3:30, 7. 


Victor Herbert’s |:2¢,| Band 8%,” 5 


Special Concer 
t Programme 
This Afttcsnacn 
wee SOLOISTS: 
e avi 
the Bostonians, whe have’ 


E 
9P,M 


Miss Jessie 


Crampton of 
unteereu. who have kindly vole 


Pain’s Manila & Fireworks, 


Bicycle Track, To-day Sept. 10th,” 
Jimmy Michael vs. Major Taylor 
20 Miles. Unlimited Pace Riders. 

ALL THE BIG MULTICYCLES, 


a 
5 |A ; 
diy § RUNAWAY 
Series Musical Co: 
eiriest Mus medy eve 
at this theatre: e 9 * oe 
sf e Sly Cigarette,’’ 2 encores nightly, 
‘The Nation’s Duet,’’ 3 encores bse 
‘“‘The Man from Cook’s,” 3 encores 
‘*Soldiers in the Park,’’ 65 encores 
“The Boy Guessed Right,’’ 3 encores 


‘“‘THE GOBLIN’S,”” negro duet and 
dance. Most original thing ever seen 


here, 
45 a Society.” 4 encores nightly. 
Every Evg. 8:10. Mats. To-day & Wed. next. 


SOLDIERS & SAILORS 


And Their 


FAMILIES. 


Under the auspices of the Women’s Patriotic Re- 
lief Asscciation a welcome to our military and 
naval heroes will ve given at Manhattan’ Beach, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, the 
ith, &th, 9th, and 10th of September, 1898, Hours 
from 2 till 10 P. M. The proceeds will be devoted 
te the relief of sick and wounded soldiers and 
sailors and to their families. Special attractions 
and Military and Naval Fireworks every evening. 


AMERICAN 


96 Saddeketea & 42d St. & 8th Av. 
essful Season, * 
Castle Sq. Opera Co., BOCCACCIO 

“* Scored a Success.’’—Times. 
Evg’s, 1,000 RESERVED SEATS, 25c., 50c. 
Mats., Wed.. Sat., 1,100 RESERVED SEATS, 25¢ 
NEXT WEEK—IOLANTHE. 


LYCEUM ‘ists r.cmmex, SOTHERN 


Daniel Frohman, 
Manager. 
At 8:15. Matinées Saturdays at 2. 
THE ADVENTURE OF LADY URSULA, 


by ANTHONY HOPE 
Virginia Harned—————as 


Bv F 
PM. sharp : 


Best Ventilated Theatre, 


THE BASIND| AuINEE no-pat? 
COOL ! DOODLE DANDY! 
Last Ngts Roof! Rice’s Summer Nights? 
To-morrow Sun. Bvg., 1st & Only Net. in N. ¥Y. 
Williams& Walker’s Senegambian-Carnival. 60 inCa@ 
EVENINGS, 8:20. 


WALLACK’S ar oD st 2 


STUART ROBSON 
in a Comic Play by Augustus Thomas, 
THE MEDDLER. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 
Last Weeks. To-day, 2:30. To-night, 8:30 
{MRE KIRALFY’S 
GREAT NAVAL SHOW. 
Seats 25¢., 50c.,. 7ic., $1.00, 


| " 
KEITH’S CONTINUOUS PERFOR WANSE 
25c., 50c. | NOON TO 11 P. M, 
FRANCIS CARLYLE. ISABELLE URQUHART, 
BIOGRAPH, Fresh Air, CONSTANT LAUGHTER 


Academy of Music. 14th St & Irving Place, 
DENMAN THOMPSON and the Original Co. 


THE HOMESTEAD Prices, 25c., 


OLD 50, 75, 1.00, 
Mats. To-day & Wed., 2. Eve. at 8:15. 
MURRA HILL THEA. Lex. Av. & 42d St. 

Evenings at 8:15. Matinées, 2. 


MATINEES, EVERY DAY, 25c. EVENINGS, 50c. 


HENRY V. DONNELLY | THE ENSIGN 


STOCK Co., 
renee 


TH AVE. THEATRE, B’WAY & 28TH ST. 
5 TO-NIGHT—OPENING—S:15. 


CHARLES COGHLAN—THE ROYAL BOX 
GARRIC Theatre, 35th St., near B’ way. 


Evenings, 8:15. Mat. To-day. 
“A GOOD LAUGH.’’—Herald. 


Hoyt’s Sas A Day and a Night. 


Success, 
Bway & 38th St. 


KNICKERBOCKER eves.s:1s. 


Mat. To-day,2:15 
wour HOPPER tix CHARLATAN 


By John Philip Sousa and Charles Klein. 


SAM. T. JACK’S Theatre, 
B’WAY AND 29TH ST. 

2 Big Shows Every Day, 2 and & 
A MODERN VENUS. 

60 Burlesquers, Living Pictures. 


14TH ST. THEATRE, cor. 6th Ave. Pop. Prices, 
All the incidents in the reigning Dreyfus sensae 
tion graphically described in the triumphant 
DEVIL’S ISLAND. 


MADISON SQ. THEATRE. 24th St., nr. B’ way. 
Evenings, 8:30. Mat. To-day, 2:15. 


Strand Comedy A Brace of Partridges 
EMPIRE A fos To-day. 
Wm. Gillette 2220"? Secret Service 


Famous 
Koster & Bial’s eo%.n~. Adm. 50c. 


CAKE WALK & 10 BIG VAUDEVILLE ACTS. 
In case of rain performance in Music Hall. 


IVI 


THEATRE, 
33d St. & Broadway. 


THE TURTLE. 


— 


NEW WARGROUPS 


USEE 


CINEMATOGRAPH, 


WORLD IV WAX 


EDEN 
Orchestral Concerts. 
MANHATTA 
MATINESB TO-DAY. 


The New Sensation, 
COLUMBUS [ioe Patadise, 


Mat. To-day. Next Week -+-..-Rosedale 


23d St. & 8th Av. Matinée To-day, 
‘When London Sleeps.” 
‘‘A Trip to Coontown.”” 


GRAND |; 

OPERA | To-night, 

HOUSE, | Next week, 

HARLEM EV. 8:20. MAT. TO-DAY, 2:15, 

Opera House. | What Happened to Jones 
Next week The Telephone Girl. 


THE TURF. 


— _—— 
ee 


CONEY. ISLAND, JOCKEY. 6LUB 
TO-DAY, LAST DAY. 


The Grea* Eastern, $5,000. 
TheA tumn Cup, (7)2.) $5,000 


MILES 
Racing Rain or Shine. First Race, 2:30 P. M. 
Concert by Lander. 


TRAINS DIRECT TO 
TRACK. Leave foot East 34th St., N. Y., via 
L. I. R. R. at 10:50, 12:10, 12:40 (Parlor Car 
train 1 o’clock,) 1:10, 1:50, 2:30, 3:10. Boats 
leave foot Whitehall St., via 39TH ST., BROOK- 
LYN, FERRY, 11, 12, 12:20, 12:40, 1, 1:20, 1:40, 
2, 2:20, 8, 3:40. Trains leave Flatbush Av., 
Brooklyn, 10:52, 12, 1:10, 1:50, 2:32, 3:10. Kings 
County Elevated, via Brooklyn Bridge, every 20 
minutes. All Nassau Electric Roads transfer 
direct to track. ADMISSION TO FIELD, 50 CTS. 
Extra accommodations returning from track. 
—_—_—_—— 


FELL DEAD IN A TROLLEY CAR, 


Jacob Helmes, an engineer on one of the 
ferryboats operating between Elizabethport 
and Staten Island, dropped dead on a trole 
ley car at West Brighton, Staten Island, 
yesterday afternoon. 

Helmes boarded the car at Holland’s 
Hook, intending to go to his home, 5 Eliza- 
beth Street, West Brighton. He was ape 
parently well at the time, but just as the 
car passed the West Brighton Police Sta- 
tion he fell over nrg . nee who 
Wogeen, Setane stepped the car, but by the 
time he reached the stricken man Helmes 


jas unconscious. 
wiames was taken into the police station 
and a physician was summoned, who stated 
that the man had died instantly. Heart 
disease is supposed to have been the cause, 
Coroner Tranter will hold an inquest, 


<e-cnseiissnisinhintianatiiedicigletabaaieciegeliiaaial 
MeCreery Employes’ Games, 


The annual athletic games of the eM. 
ployes of James McCreery & Co. will be 
held at Berkeley Oval, Morris Heights, this 
afternoon, Special trains will leave the 
Grand Central Station for Morris Heights 
and others will leave for the city as soon ag 
the games are over 


Up the Hudson on Sunday. 


The steamer City of Lowell will make the 
day trip up the Hudson River Sunday next, 
starting at 10 A. M. from Pier 36 North 


River, and going as far as Poughkeepsie. 
The return trip will be begun in time to 
arrive home at 6 o'clock. The round trip 
fare will be 50 cents. 





Norman 





The New York Cimes. 
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CONTENTS. adaptable, and eager in the person of Henry Sanford; 
sophisticated, but not improper, in Kate Leroy. Other 


Editorial Articles. men might see differently, but this is F. Hopkinson 
F. Hopkinson Smith, and Some Others. Smith’ 
Uncut Copies of the First Folio. maAS Way. 
Special Articles. If art is a copy of nature, the great original, looked 


Two World-Problems—Benjamin Kidd on Ours in | at through the personalities of those who stand and 


oo ee Colquhoun on the Transforma- | eopy, then we might say that the movement of “ Calep 
Wealth Spain Still Has—Treasures of Great Value | West” is impeded by engineering technicalities, or that 


TWO WORLD-PROBLEMS. 


Benjamin Kidd on the Problem We Have in the 
Tropics—Mr. Colquhoun on the Trans- 
fo-mation of China. 

I.—MR. KIDD’S BOOK.* 
To ourselves, just about making the most serious of 


all changes, brought about by the acquisition of new 
countries, all within the zone of the tropics, the work 
















































in Paintings and Books. “Tom G ” , i 
Among Bookmen—Some of the Real Ones—Lamb, rogan” is improbable; but we must admit that under notice by Benjamin Kidd is worthy of particu- 
Hunt, Southey, and Hazlitt. both are from a hand which knows better than to sin | jar attention. The author of “Social Evolution” is a 


Byron in Switzerland—New Facts About His So- | asains 4 
journ There with the Shelleys. By 8. H. M. gainst the first duties of an artist. They please be 
BYERS. cause they follow reality, not always the reality of 


Old Literary Landmarks, incid 
The House of Bentley. cident, but thé reality of the human heart, portrayed 
Our Wonderful Century—Its Achievements and | With the freshness and vigor of a man who himself 


Those of Other Centuries—Its Great Failures. know: 
Colleges in America—An Interesting Scotch Tribute ows the business and the emotions of men. Neither the 
to Their Value and Growth. stories nor their settings have trickled through the 


keen and close thinker, thoroughly informed, and at 
home in all the various topics, ethnological, geograph- 
ical, and commercial. 

To-day the two nations of English-speaking people, 
and more particularly the American one, “ are in their 
relations to the tropical regions of the earth passing 
through a period of development which in the result 
















Gift of a Medical Library. filters of any former literary alchemist. is likely to profoundly influence the history of the 

Reviews. —— world of the twentieth century.” And what is to 
Frances E. Willard. A Memorial Volume. UNCUT COPIES OF THE FIRST FOLIO. be our policy? That scheme of policy, it is evident, 
er ste of Animals.” J me es enteibe on © a = t must be “in accordance with and proceeding from the vs 
“ mea ed Some ha a ae 4 r ms Tiuas's GarvRDar Ravisw oO principles which have governed in the past, and which = 
“The Potentate.” ‘ Aug. 27, headed “ Not a Mountain of Gold, Nor Even a | are still governing the development of these people 
“Dicky Monteith.” Hill,” the statement was made that “it is a wise plan | themselves at home.” Suppose we were to put this in 






a plainer way? A father has a family in America, # 
and rears and brings it up until his sons and daugh- i) 
ters under his rule (supposably a good one) are able 4 
to care for themselves. Then by an accident this same 

man goes to Cuba or to the Philippines, and has to 

take charge of an adopted family. Is he to carry out 
the same rules as he exercised at home? In major part i 
he must, adapting himself in some measure to differ- i 
ent climatic and ethnological surroundings. But in i 
the main he must educate his new charges on the ; 


iy Su TOM. de Montaigne.” Reviewed | or those who know little of bibliography to leave bib- 
liography alone.” Disregarding that well-meant in- 
Comment and Query. 

Gracious Deeds Done by Women—Libby and An- junction, our friend The Boston Herald proceeds boldly 
dersonville—War Heroes and Two Civil Ones— | to comment on another statement in the same article 
The Unsurpassed Jane Austen—Pluto Skimpole Satiows: 
and Harold Skimpole—Culture Among Business | ®9 *O''0WSs: 
Men—Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelites—A Lit- “A writer in THe SatuRDAY Review or Books AND 
erary Club in Hartford—A Club Bleven Years | Art in THe New Yor«k Times, in speaking of the va- 
Old—A Club that Has Dinners—Auto da Fé | rious Shakespeare folios of 1623 and their condition, 
Portuguese—Literary Journalism in Late Years— | says: ‘Fancy the sensation that would be created if 
Questions and Answers—Mebbe It’s from His | an uncut First Folio were to turn up to-morrow at auc- 






















“Jonathan Trumbull.” tion!’ re eta is _ bag nr wine -eorgrenr yo principles determined on when he was living in the i 

very name implies a single fold to the sheet, hence the | United States. aH 

gage sal on 5 Lapage = gpd uncut edge is that edge which is sewed.” oe At this very hour, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Phil- 
ur friend does not seem to understand that “un- | jppine Islands being partly ours and England i 

Books and Authors. : cut” in such matters as these is used in its bibliograph- | victorious in the Soudan, opening more of Africa i 
Notes of Forthcoming and Recent Publications, ical sense, and in that alone. Our friend apparently | to her, it is curious to reflect that nearly all these 
Fame. A Poem. does not understand that to all who have anything to countries “relate either directly or indirectly to the i 






future government of tropical or semi-tropizal regicns ¥ 
of the earth.” At the end of the last century the ques- 
tions which occupied statesman and soldier were the 
propping up of dynasties and adjustments of the map 
of Europe. These were “ trivialities,” says Mr. Kidd, 
for to-day comes the era of “a vast, world-shaping 
rivalry, the struggles of the Western races for the 
larger inheritance of the future.” As to that rivalry, it 
has been “decided on the whole overwhelmingly in 
favor of the English-speaking people.” What are, then, 
the striking facts, “the significance of which has as 
yet scarcely been grasped by the general mind”? 

“In the midst of the great controversy which for 
the last fifty years has raged round the question ¢f 
free trade, as stated by the English school of econt- 
mists, there is one aspect of the matter which, though 
of the first importance, has hitherto, for the most part, 
remained out of sight. Stated in its simplest and 
truest form, the central doctrine upon which the en- 
tire English theory of free trade rests is that it is of 
the highest advantage that each country should devote 
itself to those forms of production in which it has a 
comparative advantage, and that there should be free 
exchange of all products. As the forces of industrial ’ 
rivalry have, however, developed themselves among 
the leading Western nations, as transport and com- 
munication have become cheaper and more rapid, and 
technical knowledge has been more widely distributed 
and more easily conveyed, rival industries may he 
seen flourishing in different countries and under vary- 
ing conditions.” 


The one great active principle on which free trade !s 
based must be interchange of products between the 
tropics and the temperate zones. Mr. Kidd here shows 
how large are these products. This was the trade of 
the United Kingdom in 1896: 


Trade of the United Kingdom in 1896 with 


By EUGENE GEARY. 


Sonnets Skeleton. . 
ee Contributions to a Symposium Started by profit, the word “ uncut” is a bibliographer’s and a col- 


“E. G.,” + 1 to Which New Impulse Was Given | lJector’s word rather than a printer’s or a trade binder’s. 

yy | Pindar.” To those who collect, sell, or write about libraries, and 

greet: ge hn et Scie wad Abvend. to those who are interested in them, an “ uncut” book 

ottes heetiead. is one whose margins have not been cut by the knife 

of the profesional bookbinder. Bibliographically, the 

word means nothing else, and for years it has been sel- 

The New York Times dom used except in its bibliographical sense. Writers 

Saturday Edition, with who still seek to use the word differently belong in the 

Review of Books and Art. company of those who still believe an uncut book is one 

$1 Per Year. that has never been read. Our friend in Boston may 

SEE — — = —= 1 have some bibliographical knowledge, but it is only the 
¥. HOPKINSON SMITH, AND SOME OTHERS. | familiar kind that is good only as far as it goes. 

It is a fine thing to conceive a good story and be able An uncut copy of the First Folio edition of Shake- 
to narrate it well; to take life at first hand and relate speare’s plays will probably never come up for sale 
its doings and its sayings, its pathos and its ‘aughter | George Steevens believed that the entire issue consisted 
as it appears to one’s own self, unornamented by bor | of only 250 copies. No absolutely uncut copy can be 
rowed plumes. Too often nowadays fiction distracts | traced to-day. The “largest and finest known” is the 
the reader by asking him to identify Shelley and / Robert Hoe copy, which was once in the Thorold libra- 
Browning quotations, when, to be worthy of a place in| ry jt is 13 3-8 inches tall by 8 5-8 inches wide, and is 
the ranks of literary art, it should rest for its thought | remarkable for having leaves uncut in the front, top, 
and its sparkle on the writer's own genius. Catchwords | ana bottom margins, thus enabling one to see what size 
and proverbs abound. Great thoughts are diluted for | , copy would measure if found uncut. The top margin 
popular absorption by means of a heroine who acts ac- | measures 3-4 of an inch, the front 15-16 of an inch, and 
cording to rules from Emerson, or who is busy digest- | the bottom 1 1-4 inches, the printed portion measuring 
ing Ruskin and other “every-day” books. These | 41 3-8 py 7 inches. An uncut First Folio would meas- 
things helped some of us perhaps when we were grow- | une, therefore, about 18 3-8 inches. The Thorold and 





do with collecting books, whether for pleasure or for 















































ing up, but they are not art. “ Appliqué work in liter- been ‘ Sa RP Ree eee £138,000,000 
” called a sh { whe egy Aes ny Graney oot 0 Wee ae With the English-speaking world, (not in- 
ature,” they were a short time ago in a maga- cluding British tropics)................ 233,000,000 







zine article written not popularly for the public, but Additions have been made to the sculpture galleries 





Total with the tropics and English- 










for a Mmited audience of students of literary tech- | of the Louvre. There have been put in place the plas- speaking world...........s.sseceees £371,900,000 
nique. The phrase is industrial; it admits talent, but | ter casts and terra cotta models made by Carpeaux | With the rest of the world............... 307,000,000 
excludes genius. for the adornment of the outside of the Opéra, which Bae {ghaaete eve , 





Very few of us might claim the attributes of great- | opjects will be of interest to architectural students. A 
ness for the work of F. Hopkinson Smith, He ts too bust of a girl by Houdon, a statue which came from the 
much interested in lighthouses to acquire a masterful | cnateau de Chantelle, presumably of the sixteenth cen- 


As to our country in 1895, the following remarkable 
analysis is printed: 
Trade of the United States in 1895 with 
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Gross total..........6.655 see veeee ee »$1,538,000,000 
Taking the two countries, the trade of the United 
Kingdom with the tropics represented £138,000,000, 
the United States £70,000,000; the combined trade 
of the two with the rest of the world was 
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the remainder of the world?” Is it likely under chang- 
ing circumstances to increase or to diminish? 

“There can be little doubt that in these cireum- 
stanees the more advanced peoples, driven to seek new 
outlooks for their activities, will be subject to a gradu- 
ally increasing pressure to turn their attention to the 
great natural field of enterprise which still remains 
in the development of the tropics.” 

The early type of colonization of a sensible 
power not Spanish was the Dutch one. The general 
idea, not that of extermination of the natives, was 
that a tropical territory’ was an estate, and it was 
called a “ plantation ” or “ possession.” The Dutch no- 
tion was that it was to be “ worked for the largest 
profit it will bring in, mainly irrespective of other con- 
siderations.” As there was slavery, the working of the 
East Indies and some of the West Indies under the 
early Dutch régime gave good money results. When 
slavery was abandoned, modifications were necessary. 
In Jaya to-day “ the greater part of the land is claimed 
by the Government,” and is worked under the culture 
system of 1832. There was forced native labor, which 
was an abominable thing. But there have been some 
changes made. The native labor is insisted on for 
coffee, but the plantation system is improving. In 
1895, with coffee, cinchona, tin, opium, the Nether- 
landers sold from the Dutch East Indies products worth 
$160,000,000, The products of the Philippines in 1896, 
with Spanish restrictions, were worth $31,500,000, and 
those of Cuba not so many years ago were the very 
largest in value “ of any tropical area of its size in the 
world.” 

Mr. Kidd makes these distinctions as the two es- 
sential characteristics in the relationships between a 
civilized power and a tropical dependency: 

“ (1) The placing in the foreground as a prime consid- 
eration that the occupying territory is to be worked 
like an estate in the interests of the country whose 
‘possession’ it is supposed to be, and (2) the com- 
plete subordination of the native interests to those of 
the occupying power. However this type of relacion- 
ship may be modified, the fact must be clearly recog- 
nized that the main idea underlying it is incompatible 
both with the spirit and the forms of modern civiliza- 
tion. No body of opinion could be expected nowadays 
to permanently support either in England or in the 
United States any scheme of political policy toward 
tropical dependencies admittedly founded on such a 
principle. But we appear, nevertheless, to be con- 
fronted with the fact that given the conditions which 
allowed of capital being invested and of labor being 
applied to tropical regions, even under this system 
there are unmistakable proofs of a large production 
and of a large resulting volume of trade.” 

Why are powers in Europe, as France and Germany, 
hankering after tropical possessions? The reason, Mr. 
Kidd advances, is that these countries are convinced 
that it is vital to them to forward a policy of expan- 
sion. ‘There are two forces; that is, America and 
England, not to-day but in the future, which are bound 
to rule the civilized world—as Russia will hold in her 
sway the major part of Northern Asia, the uncivilized 
world. No one can accuse M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu 
with being a Chauvinist or not far-sighted, and he 
writes as to French colonization: “It is for France a 
question of life and death; either France must be- 
come a great African power or she will be in a century 
or two but a secondary European power. She will 
count in the world scarcely more than Greece or Rou- 
mania counts in Europe.” 

In Germany the press there is asking for the crea- 
tion of a Greater Germany, applying the term io her 
colonies. Mr. Kidd writes that in these so-called colo- 
nies, where there are no colonists, where Germany is 
represented by officials, there will never be any 
white colonists, in the true sense,” The French 
colonies, excepting Algeria, are pretty much like the 
German ones, “awaiting colonists who will never 
come.” And to think that during the last twenty years 
“nearly 5,000,000 of square miles of the tropical re- 
pions of the world, or an area considerably greater 
than the whole of Europe, have been brought under the 
control of Continental powers of Europe under the 
conception of ‘ colonial expansion’ ”' 

Yes, it is a gloomy, a grotesque spectacle of seeing 
these countries trying to rail off 

“Tmmense regions in the tropics under the policy 
which has suggested their acquirement, regions tending, 
in the absence of white colonists, to simply revert to 
the types of States making for gain, and slowly but 
surely surrounding themselves with a wall of laws 
and tariffs, operating in favor of all European powers 
in possession to-the exclusion of the interests of the 
rest of the world.” 

Such ideas as Germany entertains to-day were 
thrown overboard by England just after our Revolu- 
tion, and the old stupidity was that it was an estate 
“to be worked for the exclusive profit of the power 
in whose possession it was.” There has always been a 
policy of laissez faire at the bottom of English colo- 
nial government, and there have been bitter disap- 
pointments. It had been expected, in some cases, that 
there would have been a natural development. They 
might form great States. We are all born. according 
to the school books, free and equal, but mental and 
physical development differ. Mr. Kidd presents this 
as an example: e 


“Throughout the whole series of these events one 
ruling conception has occupied the public mind in 
both countries; namely, that these trepical regions, 


de with the rest of the world.” Is it 
“the complex ife of the modern 
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ted mostly by native Indians, imported negroes, and 
mixed breeds,” 

To the Brazils have come Germans, Austrians, Ital- 
ians in quantity, Swiss, Irish—but these good people 
landed in a region presenting “ unhealthy physical and 
moral conditions,” and the latter hard phrase is not 
to be glossed over. In the Spanish republics of Middle 




















ing to the author, “the first step toward any success- 
ful solution of it is to look it fairly in the face and 
frankly recognize its nature.” 


What is the use of fighting against what are the 
positive laws of nature, as far as regards the white 
men, the inhabitants of England or the United States 
or the German, who want to live and carry on busi- 
ness in the tropics? The Anglo-Saxon is not fitted for 
the tropics, and to attempt to acclimatize him isa blun- 
der. Just one of those things which can never be done: 


“ All experiments based upon the idea are mere idle 
and empty enterprises foredoomed to failure. Except- 
ing only the deportation of the African races under 
the institution of slavery, probably no other idea which 
has held the mind of our civilization during the ‘ast 
300 years has led to so much physical and moral suf- 
fering and degradation, or has strewn the world with 
the wrecks of so many gigantic enterprises. In the sec- 
ond place, the question of exploiting any tropical re- 
gion by regarding it primarily as an estate to be 
worked for gain must be abandoned. The endeavor of 
the Continental nations of Europe to base the rela- 
tionship of the occupying power to such territories 
and their inhabitants on the principle of profit, sur- 
rounding the regions with laws and tariffs, operating in 
the exclusive interest of the power in possession, must 
be regarded as merely a return in modified fcrm to the 
old plantation system. Such a system is incompatible 
with the underlying spirit which is governing the de- 
velopment of the English-speaking peoples themselves, 
and it could, therefore, never have behind it that 
‘larger ethical conception which alone could obtain for 
it any measure of support as a permanent policy among 
these people.” 



































As to natives governing a possession captured or 
taken from a country such as was Spain, Mr. Kidd 
thinks that such “a thing as good government in the 
European sense,” as carried out by the natives, “ never 
has been and never will be.” Anthropologically, early 
man probably lived in a tropical country, where his 
physical wants were most readily supplied, but when 
he acquired mental development he had to leave the 
tropics. The tropics, then, do not tend to develop the 
native. But if we or England hold new countries 
peopled by a different race, tropical inhabitants must 
be developed, and there is the rub. Will development 
come by evolution? 


“The first principle of success in undertaking such 
a duty seems to the writer to be a clear recognition of 
the cardinal fact that in the tropics the white man lives 
and works only as a diver lives and works under 
water. Alike in a moral, in an ethical, and in a polit- 
ical sense, the atmosphere he breathes must be that of 
another region, that which produced him, and to which 
he belongs. Neither physically, morally, nor politic- 
ally, can he be acclimatized in the tropics. The people 
among whom he lives and works are often separated 
from him by thousands of years of development; h2 
cannot, therefore, be allowed to administer govern- 
ment from any local and lower standard he may de- 
velop. If he has any right there at all, he is there in 
the name of civilization: if our civilization has any 
right there at all, it is because it represents hicher 
ideals of humanity, a higher type of social order. This 
is the lesson which, slowly and painfully, and with 
many a temporary reversion to older ideas, the British 
peoples have been learning in India for the last fifty 
years.” 














The English may have governed India by means 
of the sulphate of quinine and a bayonet, but there have 
been more efficacious measures than these. England 
has sent there the very best Englishmen she coull find 
without regard to their position or to their commercial 
relationships. She has laid no violent hands on “ na- 
tive institutions or native rights or native systems of 
religion, so far as respect for existing forn:s is com- 
patible with the efficient administration of the Gov- 
ernment.” What the English have done is to have 
these for her underlying principles of success in the 
tropics: 

“To keep those who administer the Governm-nt 
which represents our civilization in direct and inti- 
mate contact with the standards of that civilization 
at its best, and to keep the acts of the Government 
itself within the closest range of that influence, often 
irksome, sometimes even misleading, but always abso- 
lutely vital—the continual scrutiny of the public mind 
at home.” 

Because she has done this to the best of her ability, 
selecting her men, doing exactly what were not Span- 
ish methods of making a colony a milch cow, Eng- 
land’s very finest object lesson to-day is Egypt: 

“ Within a few years the country had emerged from 
a condition of chronic and apparently hopeless bank- 
ruptcy and attained to a position of solvency, with a 


revenue tending to outrun expenditure. Great im- 
provements in the administration of the State depart- 











































What do we know about colonization? Absolutely, 
in a practical way, nothing. We have had some little 
to do with Liberia, and that is the most~dismal of 
failures, We have messed a great deal with Hawaii, 
and religious and commercial powers have done much 
to sway the destinies of these islanders. Are we certain 
that there will be no causes for anxiety there? 


It is to be expected that we are going to make some 
mistakes in carrying out this new business of ours, 
It fs then the opportuneness of Mr. Kidd’s volume we 
would call attention to. It is a book to be read, not 
only by all, but particularly by those who in Washing» 
ton will have to solve the most difficult of all prob 
lems—how to control the tropics. 


IL.—MR. COLQUHOUN’S BOOK ON CHINA.* 


Mr. Colquhoun’s scope is of the widest. He gives 
an account of actua] China, such as will interest men 


of business, politicians, and travelers. It would have 
been impossible for the author within the limits of a 
single volume to have treated the manners and cus 
toms of the Chinese, and yet scattered through the 
pages may be found much that is interesting relating 
to the habits of the people, and most particularly in 
regard to their mental attitude. As to the importance 
of the topic itself, that need not be expatiated on: 


“The movements which are in progress In the Far 
East are of the gravest import, and | have not been 
able to resist the conviction that the immediate desti- 
nies of mankind are, to a considerable extent, depend- 
ent on the issue of these movements. And, although 
no race question be directly involved, one can scarcely 
avoid grouping the powers in combinations which will 
ultimately place the Teutonic peoples on the one side 
and. the Slav-Latin on the other. This would leave 
Japan as a mediating factor of great influence'in the 
evolution of the Pacific States. The onward march of 
Russia cannot be stopped, even by her own rulers, un- 
less it encounters a solid barrier, while the unchecked 
advance of that power seems certain to confer on her 
the mastery of the world.” 


The geographical question Mr. Colquhoun first pre 
sents, recalling Victor Cousin, who said: “ Tell me the 
geography of a country and I will tell you its future.” 
Studying the China of to-day, the author writes: 


“The region which interests us in our present exam- 
ination is comprised by the eighteen provinces of China 
proper. These are Chihli, Shansi, and Shensi, on the 
north; Yunnan and Kweichau, on the southwest; 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi, in the south; Kansu and 
Szechuan, on the west; Shangtung, Kiangsu, Chekiang, 
and Fukien, on the east, and Honan, Anhwei, Hupel, 
Hunan, and Kiangsi, in the centre. China proper, 
speaking roughly, is bounded on the east by the Yel 
low and China Seas, reaching from rea to the Tong~ 
king Gulf; on the west by Kokonor ®hd Thibet, on the 
south by Tongking and the Shan States, and on the 
north by Mongolia and Russia. The principal islands 
still remaining to China of the hundreds which fringe 
the coast are Chusan and Hainan. 

“The area of China proper measures about 1,500,000 
square miles, being about half the size of Europe, 
seven times that of France, and seventeen times that 
of Great Britain. Each of the eighteen proviness, there~ 
fore, is, on an average, almost as large as the latter 
country. Though not so densely peopled as at one 
time supposed—mistaken estimates having been circu- 
lated by those who had not penetrated the country 
away from seaboard or rivers—it is yet thickly popu- 
lated.” 


As to the population of China, that possibly will 
never be even approximately learned. It is now set 
down at 350,000,000, and that the author thinks may 
be near the mark, though the Chinese customs re 
ports make it 30,000,000 more. The Russians think 
that twenty years or more ago the population was near 
405,000,000. That population of 350,000,000 seems large, 
but it is only twelve times that of England. It varies 
with the geographical conditions. “The pressure upon 
the eastern seaboard and on the great waterways where 
they open out in the valleys and deltas is unparalleled 


elsewhere.” The most populous provinces with an area 
of 800 square miles have an average of 270 inhabi- 
tants to the square mile. But, then, there are vast 
provinces with but 50 souls to the square mile. We 


are now beginning to understand one of the main 
causes of trouble in China, and that it is brought about 
by the Mohammedans: 


“The proportion of Mohammedans in the popula- 
tion of China is large. Even in Pekin there are said to 
be as many as 20,000 Mohammedan families, and in 
Paoting fu, the capital of the province, there are 1,000 
followers of the Prophet. The Mohammedan communi- 
ties are probably chiefly due to the gradual infiltration 
from Turkestan. Repeated massacres have not served 
to arrest their growth. And while Christianity, an 
exotic, seems to be waning, the change of religion 
gives to the Chinese convert of Islam the cualities 
he lacks—namely, independence, courage, and devo- 
tion. Their principal colonies are in Yunnan and the 
three provinces of the northwest, those of the former 
being known as Pantais or Panthays, of the latter as 
Dunganis. During the period of disturbance succeed- 
ing the Taiping rebellion, the Mohammedans in both 
regions threw off the yoke of China, but, having no co- 
operation, their risings were suppressed efter a long 
and desolating conflict. The Moslem population ig 
much larger than usually supposed, ..otwithstanding 
the numerous rebellions and the devastation of large 
regions, and probably is from 25,000,000 to 39,000,000 


*CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. By Archibald _R. Colquhoun, 
With frontispiece, maps, and diagrams. New York and Lim 
don: Harper & Brothers. 
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From their numbers and character they form an im- 
portant factor as regards the future of China.” 

Describing the foreign relations of China, the first 
Russian Cossacks having made their way to Pekin in 
1567, the author tells of English intercourse with China, 
and this commenced later than that of other maritime 
powers of the West: 

“The history of British trade with China preceding 
our direct connection with India is that of the East 
India Company, which in 1613 established a factory in 
Japan and some two years later opened agencies in 
Formosa and Amoy. An attempt was made in 1627 to 
commence trade with Canton through Macao, which 
proved unsuccessful, owing to the »pposition of the 
Portuguese, who had been established there some sev- 
enty years. Nomiral participation in the trace of Can- 
ton was granted to the British in 1635, but little 
progress achieved until Oliver Cromwell concluded the 
treaty with Portugal by which free access was ob- 
tained throughout the East Indies. When the Ming 
Dynasty in 1664 was replaced by that of the present Ta 
Tsing, a complete contempt for trade and strong antip- 
athy to foreigners began to show themselves as a 
marked trait of the new ruling house. The company’s 
factory at Amoy was destroyed in 1681, but the agents, 
in those days called “supercargoes,” finding that the 
Manchus permitted trade to be carried on provided 
their supremacy was humbly acknowledged, sent ships 
to Macao, re-established the factory at Amoy, and soon 
after founded another on the Island of Chusan. Till 
that time every vessel upon arrival was boarded by an 
officer of the Hoppo, the imperial Superintendent of the 
native customs, and by an officer of the imperial house- 
hold, who were propitiated by a cumshaw, or present, 
upon the amount of which depended the extent of the 
rates and duties to be levied.” 

Mr. Colquhoun, when studying the economic ques- 
tion, divides China into three zones: 

“The northern zone comprises the country lying to 
the north of the Yellow River. The climate here is 
much too severe for tea or rice, and the land is most- 
ly sown with millet and barley. The central zone, 
stretching from the Yellow River southward to the 
twenty-sixth degree of latitude, has much milder Win- 





ters than the northern, and rice and wheat thrive well- 


there. It possesses, too, the better kinds of tea, the 
mulberry, the cotton tree, the jujube, the orange tree, 
the sugar cane, and the bamboo, which has been ap- 
plied by the Chinese to a great variety of purposes. 
The eastern part of this favored zone is celebrated for 
its manufactures of silk and cotton; the middle of it is 
the granary of China, and might feed the whole coun- 
try from its enormous harvests of rice; the west 
abounds in valuable timber. The southern zone, bor- 
dered by the sea, has much the same natural produc- 
tions, but not generally of as good a quality, as the tem- 
perature is much higher. Numerous mineral and met- 
alliferous deposits are distributed throughout all zones 
—coal and iron in the north, south, and centre; gold 
and silver in the provinces of the north, south, and 
west, and copper, tin, mercury, and lead in many parts. 
Finally, the mountains of the southwest, in Yunnan 
and Kweichau, are rich in metals.” 


Of the abundance of coal, the author assures us, 
and there is no reason to question its fine quality. The 
author writes that at the present rate of consumption, 
as the whole world uses it, there is coal] sufficient in the 
Shansi country alone for thousands of years to come. 
Salt and metals are in abundance. 

Describing the industry of China, Mr. Colquhoun 
writes: 


“Tea is still the largest element in the foreign trade, 
although rapidly diminishing on account of the com- 
petition from India. Its use in China is not so uni- 
versal as imagined; in the north and west the people 
use preparations in which tea forms a small propor- 
tion, or else drink hot’ water. The “ brick tea” for 
the Mongolian and Thibetan markets is principally pre- 
pared at Hankow. For the better qualities the Russians 
invariably outbid the English, and the finest kinds 
are consumed either in China or in Russia, where the 
upper classes are prepared to pay heavily for a fine tea, 
just as in the West high prices are paid for choice wine. 
Tea was used as a beverage in the earlier centuries of 
our era in China, whence a knowledge of the plant was 
carried to Japan, where the cultivation was esiablished 
in the thirteenth century. The indigenous tea tree, 
believed by botanists to be the parent species, is found 
in Assam.” 

As to the labor: 


“The people are sturdy and well built, those of 
North China being stronger than those of the vouth 
and more civil to foreigners. The poorer classes live 
almost entirely on rice and vegetables, to shich they 
sometimes add small pieces of fish and meat. An arti- 
gan’s wages vary, according to his skill, from 5d. to 
10d. per diem. As a rule, they are diligent workmen, 
being good carpenters, slow bricklayers, excellent 
stonecutters, very fair navvies, indifferent black- 
smiths, and bad at forge work and iron work gener- 
ally. They do not appreciate the necessity of exactness 
or of fixing work truly in a lathe, but they have con- 
siderable powers of imitation. They are indifferent 
miners. When working by contract meals are provided 
on the premises. They work generally nine hours a 
day, lunching about noon and dining after the dey’s 
work is done, usually on rice, fish, and vegetables.” 


As to the Government of China and its present 
weakness, the author writes: 


“So long as China was absolutely cut off from the 
rest of the world, so long, even, as she was not im- 
pinged upon or hemmed in, as she now is, by Western 

it was quite possible for the empire to hold 


work, Whiie, 
on the one hand, foreign nations have closed in upon 
China both by sea and land, internal communica:ions 
have been gradually falling into greater and greater 
neglect, The growing weakness of the Pekin Govern- 
ment has, for a long time past, been becoming more 


whose confidence had been completely shaken, even 
before the shock of recent events. The enfeebled con- 
trol exercised over most of the eighteen provinces, 

ly over those remote from the capital, is large- 
ly due to Pekin being at the extremity of the country 
and to the defective condi 
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ficial incurs no odium and loses no good name unless 
his exactions are excessive or lead to public scandal.” 





chiefly contribute to the frequent occurrence of re- 
bellions.” 


















































































As to the Chinese people who are born traders, the 
author copies that fine authority, Father Huc: 


When considering the commercial dev lopment, or 
the two outsiders struggling for Chinese trade, the 


author writes: “The Chinese has a passionate love for lucre; he is 


fond of all kinds of speculation and stock jobbing, and 
his mind, full of finesse and cunning, takes delight in 
combining and calculating the chances of a commercial 
operation. 

“The Chinese par excellence is a man installed be- 
hind the counter of a shop, waiting for his customers 
with patience and resignation, and in the intervals of 
their arrival pondering in his head and casting up on 
his little arithmetical machine the means of increasing 
his fortune. Whatever may be the nature and impor- 
tance of his business, he neglects not the smallest 
profit; the least gain is always welcome, and he ac- 
cepts it eagerly; greatest of all_is his enjoyment when 
in the evening, having well closed and barricaded his 
shop, he can retire into some corner and there count 
up religiously the number of his sapecks and reckon 
the earnings of the day. 

“The Chinese is born with this taste for traffic, 
which grows with his growth and strengthens with his 
strength. The first thing a child longs for is a sapeck; 
the first use that he makes of his speech and intelli- 
gence is to articulate the names of coins; when his 
little fingers are strong enough to hold the pencil it is 
with making figures that he amuses himself, and as 
soon as the tiny creature can speak and walk he is 
eapable of buying and selling.” 


“The two chief European competitors in Eastern 
Asia are Russia and Great Britain, the former repre- 
senting land conquest, the latter sea trade, Russia 
has rapidly moved down from the north, Great Britain 
has made her way round the southern coasts and penin- 
Sulas. Russia now borders North China, and her war 
ports, Vladivostok, Port Arthur, and Talienwan, watch 
the Pacific and dominate the northern waters of the 
Chinese seas. Russia’s commerce is as yet insignificant. 
Germany has been a serious trade competitor in the 
past, and will be still more so in the future. The Unit- 
ed States and Japan are certain to develop their trade 
relations with increasing energy. Finally, France will 
continue her political campaign under tke guise of 
commerce. 

“ All the facts regarding the unsatisfactory cyndition 
of our trade with China tend to teach us one lesson— 
how necessary it is to open China, to push our manu- 
factures into the country, and pay the producer direct 
for his produce with the cottons, broadcloths, and other 
manufactures which we send to China. The question is 
one with which our commercial future is so closely 
connected that it is hard to understand why a deeper 
interest is not taken in it. The British manufacturer 
at home leaves the task entirely to his agent abroad, 
and he, hard-headed, practical business man, looks only 


to the immediate present.” Wonder never will cease why France will mess with 


China, having enough to do in attending to her own 
business at home: 


The Englishman has in some ways not the qualities 
of the Russian, for John Bull is not Oriental, which the 


Russian is: “The ambition of France, though continuous in In- 
tention, is spasmodic and incoherent in action. Its 
motive is political and antagonistic, not commercial 
and peaceful. Commerce is merely the stalking horse. 
Her population is stationary, her finances are in an 
unsatisfactory condition. Her military occupation has 
everywhere been a failure, except perhaps in Algeria, 
where she has a base close by, in Marseilles. Recruited 
at random, the French colonial officials are seldom 
either competent or trustworthy. Perhaps one out of 
ten may be reliable and efficient. The majority of these 
colonial officials, according to Chailley-Bert, set about 
the work of governing by bringing with them that pas- 
sion for uniformity, that mania for routine, that love 
for making regulations, that dread of initiative and of 
responsibility, which crush the mother country as well 
as the most vigorous of her colonies. The French codes 
are applied without change in every quarter of the 
world, and in the modern Eastern possessions exactly 
as they were in the old colonies of France. The cost 
of administration is enormous and out of all propor- 
tion to the work accomplished, the establishment 
charges being invariably heavier than the cost of the 
public works themselves. The consequence is that the 
sole advantages that the West can give to the East, as 
a distinct advance in civilization, and the sole means 
which can make colonies prosperous—communications, 
roads, railways, canals, ports, hospitals, schools, in 
fact all the machinery of modern Western progress— 
are wanting.” 


And Russia? 


“ Foreshadowing the gradual extension of Russia 
into China, and the time when she would become mis- 
tress of Pekin; when, with all Manchuria organized 
behind her, she could occupy the Yellow River basin, 
Meadows rightly expresses the opinion that, should 
that occur, no combination of powers would then be 
able to oppose Russia. ‘With 120,000,000 of Chinese 
to work or fight for her, nothing could stand between 
Russia and the conquest of the empire; not China 
alone, but Europe itself, would then be cominated, 
and it would cost the Russian Emperor of China but 
little trouble to overwhelm the Pacific States.’ No ex 
travagant opinion this, but a sound, far-seeing judg- 
ment from a writer whose name is to-day unknown to 
his countrymen. 

“No British policy in the Far East can be success- 
ful unless it forms part of a world policy, and unless 
we are able to apply to the centre of gravity of a Euro- 
pean combination force enough to control its balance. 
Our diplomacy must, in short, be supported by force, 
naval and military.” 


Mr. Colquhoun’s conclusion is: 


“ For 300 years we fought France, and built up our 
empire in the process. And shall we not face Russia 
now, rather than allow ourselves to be first replaced 
by her in China and engulfed in the resulting deluge? 
For, with China Russian, Asia would soon be the 
Czar’s, and the whole world would in due course of 
time be subjugated by Russia. If Britain be but true 
to herself, and draw the Anglo-Teutonic races to her 
side, she has still the means of averting this danger, 
which threatens the whole of those races through the 
domination of the world by the Slav power.” 

And his Gracious Majesty of Russia is just now 
singing the paean of Peace! No more valuable work of 
information can be found than “ China in Transforma- 
tion.” Mr. Colquhoun cannot be called a partisan, for 
English ways of colonization have been the best the 
world has known. And we may even in the time not 
so far distant have to learn those methods. There is a 
famous Chinese maxim, which the author repeats, and 
it reads, ‘‘Chih tsai pu wel.” It means, “ The secret 
of government is inaction.” That is good enough for 
home government, but, as far as we are concerned, our 
later captures cannot be treated in the same way as if 
they were situated just on the other side of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


“The Russians, like the Germans, are very pains- 
taking, enterprising, and pushing in business, not only 
in Mongolia, but also in the western provinces of 
China. Caravans from Moscow and Tobolsk actually 
find their way by the long, overland route to the City 
of Lanchau, and it is surely a significant fact that Rus- 
sia is already able to compete against England in that 
region. Every one who has seen anything of Western 
China is struck by the lack of British commercial en- 
terprise there, as in other parts of the interior of 
China; but in the northwest the traders of Russian 
Central Asia are gradually pushing their way and es- 
tablishing a firmer hold upon the markets. The British 
trader works on a totally different system. He settles 
at the treaty port, declines to learn the ‘ beastly lan- 
guage,’ and is content to intrust his goods to Chinese 
agencies for disposal inland. Thus illegal taxes are 
exacted during inland transit, which tend to destroy 
British trade.” 


As to ourselves, how do we stand in disintegrating 
China? 


“The United States are deeply concerned in the 
China question, both from the industrial and rolitical 
point of view. Already compelled by the force of cir- 
cumstances to embark on a foreign policy and to look 
increasingly to foreign mark2is, they cannot but feel 
that the question is of vital importance to themselves. 
And it is evident that the Pacific Slope, though at 
present playing but a small part, is more closely con- 
cerned in the ultimate development of China than any 
other section of the States. These Favific States are 
possessed of enormous natural resources; their manu- 
factures, while still of minor importance, have quad- 
rupled in twenty years, and will, in the course of time, 
find the most advantageous market in the Far East. 
And when the Nicaragua Canal is made, the Atlantic 
States also will be brought into closer connection 
with China and the whole of the ar East. 

* The volume of the United States .rade with China 
represented more than on®-seventh of the entire for- 
eign trade of the empire in 1896. While the import trade 
from China has increased slowly, the export trade to 
China has increased 126 rer cent. in ten years, and is 
over 50 per cent. larger than the German exports.” 


These criticisms on the Chinese officials, indulged in 
by the author, we all know about: 


“From his first induction into public service, th 
young official has to be jack of all trades, and even 
when in the higher grades some separation of func- 
tior. takes place it is a mere chance, or, at least, it 
depends on no consideration of special fitness for the 
duties, whether one is proincted to be provincial Judge, 
literary chancellor, or provincial Treasurer. No doubt 
this promiscuous expericace sharpens the general in- 
teliigence, and it is perhaps therefore not so much a 
matter of surprise as it is sometimes thought that 
Chinese officials thrown into novel relations with for- 
eigners should acquit themselves so well, Of course 
the principal lesson of their lives is caution, which 
educates their instinct for evasion and delay. The 
reality, they think, will always keep, and it is never 
too late for compromise. Hence they become adepts at 
plausible representations, which are so ingenious as to 
puzzle and sometimes nonplus an inexperi2nced for- 
eigner who attempts to follow them through their 
mazes of argument. But they are not at all discon- 
certed when confronted with their own false premises. 
Honor is not stained by what is euphemistically termed 
by the Chinese “ big-talk,” in other words untruth. 
From the point of view of the efficiency of the Gov- 
ernment service, however, it is obvious that the jack of 
all trades system must be fatal whenever an emergency 
arises. Dwring the Japanese war its breakdown was 
conspicuous in the case of Li Hung Chang.” 


It is the squeeze system which is the ruin of the 
Chinese Government, for there always is peculation: 


“The younger officials begin life as a rule in debt; 
they have frequently had to pay for their appointments, 
borrowing for the purpose at usurious interest, and 
they have to go on paying their official superiors on 
pain of being reported on. The highest personages in 
the empire receive large gratuities from officials ga- 
zetted to the provinces, and become rich from ihat 
source. And when a term of lucrative service is over, 
and the Governor or prefect is graciously summoned 
to Court—an honor which he strives to escape, as a 
rule—it is in order that the sponge which has been ab- 
sorbing in the provinces may be squeezed in the cap- 
ital. The cow has been turned into the green corn, 
destroying more than she has eaten; she has come home 
to be milked. One highly lucrative post—that of Hoppo, 
or Collector of Native Customs at Canton—is espe- 
cially reserved for some worthy connection of the im- 
perial family, who is expected to amass so much in 
three years as to be able to deal handsomely by his 
his return to the 


You need not always take a classic, a mediaeval, or 
a Chippendale subject, as worthy of becoming your 
own bookmark. You may at times crib one, and in a 
recent ex libris collection we have seen some capital 
and characteristic bookplates taken from comic sources, 
In the last issue of the Philistine, on the cover there is 
a clever picture, entitled “Books to Burn.” Seated 
on a pile of old tomes there is a sandaled monk who 
is watching with delight a real auto da f6 of books. 
You are not to believe that the old monk is exercising 
an indiscriminate conflagration. He is only burning 
the useless books. Maybe those on the Index Expurga- 
torius. No book collector exists who does not, or 
ought not, to exercise choice, and so with a little adap- 
tation this Philistine print might be found useful and 
to the point, - 
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horsemen to save the town of Brook- 
ftom attack by three hundred savages, 
this when his years were more than 
threescore and ten. Samuel Willard, whose 
beautiful face is shown in the present vol- 
ume, was pastor of the Old South Church, 
in Boston, and opposed the hanging of 
witches. Solomon Willard was the archi- 
tect of Bunker Hill Monument, who refused 
pay for.his services, and of whom Edward 
Everett said: *“‘ His chief characteristic was 
that he wanted to do everything for every- 
body for nothing.” 

The grandfather of Frances Willard on 
her mother’s side was an uncompromising 
foe of slavery before Garrison and Phillips 
were heard. “One Spring,” Miss Willard’s 
biographer records, “he employed a colored 
youth to help in the task of sheep shearing. 
The young African was the first of his peo- 
ple to find his way into that neighborhood, 
and his appearance at church or upon the 
streets of the village created a profound 
sensation. But John Hill (Miss Willard’s 
grandfather) took the young man home and 
brought him to his table. Just before the 
family assembled for the evening meal one 
of his daughters went to her father with a 
private request: ‘Sister Abigail,’ she said, 
‘has a very poor appetite and cannot relish 
her food at the table with that colored 
man; can he walt?’ ‘No,’ replied the fa- 
ther, ‘Dut she can.’” 

These qualities of courage and decision 
reappeared in Frances Willard. She was 
bern in 1839. As a child she signed this 
old-fashioned and very unpoetic abstinence 
pledge inscribed in the family Bible: 


“A pledge we make no wine to take, 
Nor brandy red that turns the head, 
Nor fiery rum that ruins home, 

Nor whisky hot that makes the sot, 
Nor brewer's beer, for that we fear; 
And cider, too, will never do. 

To = our thirst we'll always bring 
Cold water from the well or spring. 

So here we pledge perpetual hate 

To all that can intoxicate.” 


It was not until 1874 that she took any 
marked step toward showing her “ per- 
petual hate” for intemperance. She was at 
this time Dean of the Northwestern Female 
College and Professor of Aesthetics in the 
Northwestern University. She had been a 
good teacher and a persevering student at 
home and abroad. When the wave of the 
Woman’s Temperance Crusade struck Chi- 
cago in March, 1874, Miss Willard was 
thoroughly aroused by the indignities 
shown its members. She began to attend 
meetings, éxamine the mission work of the 
crusade, and confer with its leaders, 

Decidedly straitened in circumstances, 
she was presently tempted by an offer from 
the Rev. Dr. Van Norman of New York 
tendering her a position as lady principal in 
his school for young women, with a salary 
of $2,400, and such duties as she might 
choose. On the same day she received a 
letter from Mrs. Rounds of Chicago asking 
her to take the Presidency of the Chicago 
branch of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, which was weak in organiza- 
tion and financially. She chose the latter 
position, and carried her enthusiasm so far 
as to decline a salary, although she was 
frequently obliged to walk miles for lack 
of carfare and to go without a meal be- 
cause she had no money to buy it. Through 
her mother’s common sense her poverty 
was revealed to the society, and a modest 
salary was at once provided. Miss Willard’s 
faculty for organization soon came into 
play. She became a woman suffragist as 
well as a temperance leader, and her pre- 
vailing idea was to “sweep a wide circle” 
and unite all countries and many reforms 
in one association. This she partially re- 
alized in founding the “ World’s Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union.” The re- 
markable “ Polyglot Petition” against the 
liquor traffic and opium trade and “all 
forms of legalized vice’ was written by 
her and presented to President Cleveland 
in 1895. The total number of signatures, 
counting indorsements and attestations, ag- 
gregated 7,500,000, which were divided 
among fifty nations. 

After the death of her mother, in 1892, 
Miss Willard spent much of her time in 
England and with Lady Henry Somerset, 
who was nearly her equal in zeal. In 1896 
500 Armenian victims escaped from the 
Turkish shambles to Marseilles. ‘“ The 
French Government was perplexed. It feared 
‘international complications,’ and the poor 
refugees, penned in an open barn by the 
local authorities, were given a few cents 
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*FRANCES E. WILLARD. A Memorial Volume. 
By Anna A. Gordon. Published by the Wo- 
men’s Temperance Publishing Association: 
Chicago. 1598, 
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could were cobbling shoes of the entire 
party, and the women were cutting and 
sewing needful garments from cloth fur- 
nish by. Miss Willard and Lady H 
Somerset.” 


When the question of permanent provision 
for the Armenians arose, Miss Willard 
brought two hundred of them to this coun- 
try through the co-operation of some of her 
associates, and her biographer says that 
there is already abundant testimony in con- 
firmation of her judgment, as the Armeni- 
ans are “‘ proving themselves honest, Intelli- 
gent citizens, of the kind which America 
may well be proud to own.” 

In a curious tribute writteri by an Ar- 
menian at the time of Miss Willard’s death, 
she ts called “the great heart, the heart 
of hearts, the lady of ladies,” and the reader 
of this memorial biography must concur 
with this naive estimate of her character, 
in spite of the tantalizing inequality and 
the exceedingly poor arrangement of the 
biographer’s material, which was published 
in haste, doubtiess to be repented at leisure. 
Among the many personal tributes and 
sketches with which the volume is conclud- 
ed is one by Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward, in which she says: 


“It has always seemed to me that we 
have never yet sufficiently estimated Fran- 
ces Willard as an intellect. Hers was strong 
and cultivated, and in proportion to its 
strength and culture her ethical purpose got 
its grip on her times. Dedication without 
equipment could never have done her work. 
Spirituality without inteliectuality could not 
have moved the forces which obeyed the 
motions of her beautiful white hand. In 
the history of moral progress—brilliant, 
gentle, ever-powerful, bus ever womanly— 
she will long illustrate the value of u- 
cated consecration. 

“T have thought that the most memorable 
th'ng about Miss Willard’s career as a re- 
former was its freedom from bitterness; she 
had extraordinary gentleness of soul toward 
all mankind. No evil was so black but 
that she credited every good quality she 
could to its champions; she always took her 
opponents at their best—they must have 
hung their heads for shame sometimes at 
the ideals of themselves held up before 
them and before the world.” 


It is interesting to read in the chapter 
on Miss Willard’s leadership of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union of her 
ardent affection for the ill-fated “ Temple” 
concerning the disposition of which there 
is now so much discussion. ‘‘ We have re- 
ceived gifts from every civilized land,” she 
said to a reporter who was interviewing 
her on the subject of the building, “ not 
large amounts, but pathetic sums, given by 
the heart as well as the hand. For one, I 
will never live to see those true and honest 
hearts fail of their expectation.” 


A Story of Ancient Days.* 

It is not an easy. thing for an author, sur- 
rounded, as must ever be the case, with the 
traditions and associations of the age in 
which the writer lives, to lay the scene of a 
romance in another age, with other man- 
ners, other customs, and other people, and 
to so weave the thread of the story as to 
clothe the created characters with the half- 
forgotten fancies of an age long gone by; to 
recreate the characteristic sports and occu- 
pations, the arms and armors, chivalry and 
heraldry of the age described without doing 
violence, on the one hand, to the story or 
departing, on the other, from fidelity to de- 
tail. This is, however, the task that Miss 
May Halsey Miller has set before her in 
“ Raoul and Iron Hand.” Her story deals 
with a troubled and lawless age and the 
strained relations that existed between the 
peasants and the nobles in the North of 
France during the fourteenth century, and 
she has drawn a picture for us in which the 
life of those early times is carefully and 
faithfully portrayed. In the opening chap- 
ter we catch a glimpse of the military re- 
sources of the age and of the rude defensive 
appliances in current use. We see the at- 
tack on the chateau repelled by a show- 
er of missiles and burning pitch poured 
down on the heads of the assaulting mob. 
Raoul, the hero, is seemingly done for when 
in his attempted defense of his mother he ts 
disarmed and pitched over the castle wall 
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*RAOUL AND IRON HAND: OR, WINNING 
THE GOLDEN SPURS. A Tale of the Four- 
teenth Century. By May Halsey Miller. 
Iilustrated by Percival De Luce. Cloth, dec- 
orated cover, gilt top S80. Pp. 324 New 
York: B. P. Dutton & Co 


fortunate slain “ Jacks.” He is stunned, but 
recovers from unconsciousness in time to 
minister to Iron Hand, left wounded on the 
battlefield. Thenceforth this boy with a 
pale, sad face and wondrous beauty, noble 
born, and the giant peasant cast in their 
fortunes together. Their first refuge is in a 
cave wherein some hunted peasants, stripped 
of what property they had and tortured cru- 
elly for lack of more, had gathered. The 
Winter thus passed, and by an accident to 
the horse of Sir Griffith, whereby the leg of 
the animal was broken and the cave thus 
discovered, Raoul and Iron Hand enter the 
service of this knight and the peasants are 
spared. The fortunes of Raoul rise, and by 
his skillful and daring rescue of Sir Griffith 
from the attack of a wolf during a hunt and 
the use of his musical and story-telling art 
he becomes a favorite of Sir Griffith, the 
freebooter. 

The heroine enters the story in the person 
of Lady Ysobel, who was the only survivor 
of a ship wrecked by means of false beacon 
lights kindled for the purpose, Raoul 
counting himself a party to her misfort- 
unes, attempts her rescue and is imprisoned 
by the grim old seneschal for his pains. Iron 
Hand is enlisted, and the release and rescue 
of Raoul and Lady Ysobel are both accom- 
plished and she is restored to her father, 
Sieur de Clermont, into whose service both 
Raoul and Iron Hand now pass. Sir Griffith 
on his return home resolves to recapture 
Lady Ysobel, but by a mistake carries off 
her sister, and finding her singularly 
beautiful marries her, and the result 
was in this instance a husband for Lady 
Bianche. Raoul has many adventures, but 
by a series of brilliant deeds and splendid 
exploits at last receives the order of knight- 
hood and wins his golden spurs. He pun- 
ishes his rival, Almeric de Raguenel, who 
has triumphed often but is overcome at last, 
and Raoul marries Lady Ysobel as a proper 
and satisfactory culmination of events not 
always propitious. The book evinces no lit- 
tle knowledge of the history of the times de- 
scribed and is more than usually finished as 
to detail. A minor fault lies, perhaps, in the 
too frequent use of such terms as “ swell- 
ing, undulating plain,” “ springy turf,” &c. 
As a whole the book rises far above the 
average and bespeaks a ready welcome for 
the future works of Miss Miller. 





Animals at Play.* 


It must be confessed that upon first con- 
sideration the subject of the present book 
by Prof. Groos does not promise much, It 
will be found, however, to be a striking ex- 
emplification of the old saw which points 
out how easy it is to be mistaken. In spite 
of his unpromising subject, Prof. Groos has 
succeeded in making interesting and valua- 
ble, if not final, contributions to three dis- 
tinct but cognate departments of inquiry, 
viz.: Philosophical biology, animal psychol- 
ogy, and the genetic study of art. There 
can of course be no question as to the 
great benefit of all research that tends to 
increase the sum of our knowledge, as this 
book does. Prof. Groos seems to have made 
his examinations with great care and to 
have avoided the error of being misled as 
to conclusions not amply sustained. The re- 
sult, as Mr. Baldwin states in his preface, 
is a book that will exercise a wide influence 
on all the departments of inquiry where he 
has wrought, 

Animal play is a serious business, and 
nature can be safely relied on as having 
had some design in the play instinct. As 
we come near to nature’s heart we perceive 
more and more design and cunning method 
in all her works. The Empress moth, for 
example, in emerging from its cocoon is 
subject to apparent cruelty in passing 
through the small opening made therein, but 
when the reason for it is apparent, it will 
be seen that there is a method and a plan 
in it all, and a reason based upon benefi- 
cence. Play is in the nature of the experi- 
mental use of the latent animal forces, and 
enables the youthful animal to exercise in 
a preliminary manner the functions of its 
life and to fit and prepare itself for the time 
when play passes beyond play and becomes 
the serious life of the animal, In research 
of the kind that Herr Groos has accom- 
plished, and which is formulated and crys 
tallized in the present book, there must 
necessarily be some material that has less 
permanent value than have other portions, 
and the author on revision would himself 
no doubt reject some parts, but this is one 
of the penalties of pioneer work. 


The whole is, however, useful as pointing 
the way, inviting and stimulating attention 
and discussion, and providing for the walk- 
ing of others in the same path. The path 
once trod becomes more and more familiar, 
and the track at last becomes beaten, and, 
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*THE PLAY OF ANIMAIS. By Karl Groos, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Basel. 
Transiaied, with the Author's co-operation, by 
Elizabeth L. Baldwin. Preface and Appendix 
by J. Mark Baldwin, Professor in Princeton 
University. Cloth, 12mo. Pages 341. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.73 
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the tedfum of bis many idle hours. Now he 
would sit up in a corner and with a most 
serious expression busy himself with bind- 
ing a plece of straw across his nose; now he 
played absorbedly with the toes of his hind 
feet, or made dashes for the end of his 
waving tail. Then, having packed a quan- 
tity of hay in his pouch, he lay on his 
back and tried to keep the mass in place 
by holding his tail tightly across it with his 
forefeet. Whenever he could get at ma- 
sonmry, he gnawed the mortar and did in- 
eredible damage in a short time. When we 
compare animal action with human action, 
under circumstances such as this, we find 
only @ very slight difference. Witness the 
solitary man amusing himself with a few 
pins, throwing them down, and then gather- 
ing them again by careful and long-con- 
tinued search, and again making friends 
and companions of the rats of his cell, and 
say whether the difference be either in kind 
or degree. 

Animals often amuse themselves by mak- 
ing noises. This enjoyment of noise forms 
part of their pleasure in breaking and tearm 
ing. Experiments with apes especially illus- 
trate this. Voice practice is very common, 
and it is quite possible that even the howl- 
ing of a young dog may be a kind of play. 
The same is doubtless true of young lions, 
that from time to time rise up and give 
forth frightful roars that commonly excite 
the others. The purring of cats is like play. 
Then there are the deafening cries of the 
howling ape, considered by many as only an 
amusement. One kind of ape produces a 
flutelike note resembling the whistle of a 
bird, for which the lips are contracted. The 
swarming of insects is very suggestive of 
play. “* With what joy in life insects swarm 
in the sunshine!" says Schiller, and even 
the fitful firefly indulges in a “ pastime™ 
when in the evening he flashes his light for 
a moment and is gone again. Fish amuse 
themselves by movement plays, birds by 
hopping and dancing and in other ways. It 
is surprising how much matertal there is in 
almost any given direction when once the 
attention is directed thither. Curiosity is a 
kind of play, according to the conclusions 
reached by Prof. Groos, who finds curiosity 
prevalent in some of the lower orders. Mice 
and other rodents are curious. So are all 
kinds of seals. Lizards, crocodiles, many 
kinds of fish, birds, especially crows and 
vultures, all have this purely intellectual 
form of playfulness, curiosity. 

Glancing over the various kinds of plays, 
can we say that the animal! pretends to fok 
low a serious aim when he merely exper 
ments, as when he runs about in a move- 
ment play, or springs after a block of wood 
as if it were prey, or scuffles with his com 
rade, or amuses himself with building, or 
treats a young animal of some otner kind 
like a doll, or playfully imitates another or 
displays curiosity, or practices his courtship 
arts? Now, it is evident that the probabil- 
ity of conscious make-believe is a variable 
quantity in these cases. It seems to be quite 
certain in the frequently repeated hunting 
and fighting games, less so in experimenta- 
tion, movement plays, and courtship, and 
least so In building, curiosity, and imitative 
play. What makes this difference? Proba- 
bly the fact that in many plays there is not 
only sham activity but also a sham object 
as well, which, we assume, the intelligent 
animal recognizes as such, while in other 
eases this is wanting. If we could be cer 
tain that apes treat lifeless objects as dolls, 
this act would be in the foremost rank of 
illusion plays; if other animals would choose 
a fixed object as the goal of their races, 
this too would be most important. But we 
are not sure of these things, for speech is 
wanting to these creatures. The child that 
puts on his father’s hat and says, “ Now I 
am papa,” proves that his is not mere imi- 
tation, and that he is conscious of the 
make-believe, while the monkey that imi- 
tates his master has no way of assuring us 
of the character of his actions. Still less 
can we ascertain whether the play of 
masses of animals, which we regard as imi- 
tative, is characterized by that absorption 
of the individual by the mass that is so ea- 
sential to such play among men. 

Prof. Groos has opened to our view a very 
wide and interesting field. He has with in- 
finite patience and skill assembled facts and 
incidents of great value and importance, but 
his conclusions are at the best only tenta- 
tive. He himself perceives the speculative 
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character of much of what he has written. 
There is yet a great gulf fixed between us 
and the exact knowledge that is now and 
probably ever will be idealistic but absolute- 
ly unattainable, 





Thackeray’s Sketch Books.* 


Mrs. Ritchie’s biographical introduction to 
her father’s “ Sketch Books ’’—the fifth vol- 
ume of “The Works of William Makepeace 
Thackeray "—gives additional zest to these 
capital works, The volume under notice in- 
cludes “The Paris Sketch Book,” “ The 
Irish Sketch Book,” “ Notes of a Journey 
from Cornhill to Cairo,” &c. 

Facing thy title page, there is a portrait 
of Thackeray, from a drawing of Maclise’s, 
made “ about 1840.” Somehow it bears little 
resemblance to Thackeray as we know 
ef his looks to-day. There is no broken 
Mose. Still the fine shape of the head, the 
broad forehead remuin. Spectacles make 
a difference. In the hand there are, how- 
ever, something which looks like glasses. 

Mrs. Ritchie begins at the time when her 
father went to Paris, leaving London “ and 
his work and nis home.” Mrs. Thackeray 
had been very ill. Expenses were great, and 
Thackeray had to find the There 
was “anxiety and the difficulty of earning 
an income to meet it all.” Thackeray is 
anxious about the success of “ Titmarsh.” 


means, 


His royalty amounts to 7%4d. out of eaca 
half crown, and he calculates “ 100 coples, 
3 2s. 6d.,” and on the “100,000 copies, 
£3,125 0 0." Of course he is joking. He 
writes all this to Mrs. Procter, and winds 
up with “‘One hundred copies have already 
deen sold, so that my fortune is 
very clear.” 

In 1841 Thackeray tells Mrs. Procter of 
his new novel, “ Cecil.” “I am about a won- 
derful romance, and I so long for the day 
when the three volumes shall be complet- 
ed.” Mrs. Ritchie’s comment is, “If this 
romance was that well-known one without 
a hero, it did not finally come out for years, 
during which how many other ventures are 
there not to be counted!’ Hard at his work, 
with such a burden, an ill wife and a young 
family, Thackeray did not repine. He wrote 
of his personal anxieties to Mrs, Procter in 
an amusing way: 


you see 


“Please, when you write, not to give 
me any account whatever of any gayeties 
in which you indulge, or any sort of hap- 

iness falling to the share of you or any- 

dy else. But if anybody meets with an 
accident, is arrested, ruined, has a wife 
run away with, if C. falls ill and is marked 
with smallpox, be so kind as to write me 
off word immediately, and 1 will pay the 
post cheerfu.ly, * * * Despair, Madam, is 
the word. Byronish, I hate mankind, and 
Wear my shirtcollar turned down.” 

About that time Thackeray writes his 
mother that he is “bitten with my old 
painting mania, and as soon as I have 
written that famous book you know of, and 
made a few hundred pounds, make & vow 
to the great gods that I will try the thing 
once more.” “The Comic Tales and 
Sketches” being of 1841, “The Paris 
Sketch Book” had been published the year 
before. “Titmarsh,” though no failure, 
had not been a money success. He says 
that only 140 copies were sold. “It has, 
however, been hugely praised by the press, 
and will serve to keep my name up, though 
@ failure.” 

When in Ireland, making up material for 
“The Irish Sketch Book,” Mrs. Ritchie 
writes: ‘My father’s spirits vary very 
much.” He was glad when the trip was 
about ending. He sees the Giant's Cause- 
way, and tells the Purcells how the place 
“was so awful and lonely I fied from it.” 
Then he had “a lonely dinner at a hotel, 
@ huge place without a soul in it, the last 
company being a corpse which had just 
gone.” It was in “ The Irish Sketch Book ” 
that the most delightful of all Thackeray’s 
poems, “Peg of Limavaddy,” appeared. 
His daughter writes: “One can feel the 
shadow in the poem, as well as the sun- 
shine of it, and the courage and sweetness 
of the temper which enabled him to write 
it.” “ The Irish Sketch Book” came out in 
1843. 


As long before as 1835 Thackeray had 
the East in his mind. It was a mental 
Preparation for his “Cornhill to Cairo.” 
He tells his cousin William Ritchie of his 
Plans—how he will write a book, get 300 
guineas for it, and exhibit his sketches 
and sell his drawings, and he winds up 
with a picture of Perette and her broken 
jug of milk, Later on Thackeray had an 
idea of starting a weekly paper, “ con- 
taining good work in reviews, good reviews, 
Bot notices. * * © A paper which should 
have a decided air of white kid gloves.” 

In 1544 he was to have come home, but 
dad an offer “to go passage free by the 
Oriental Company to Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibral- 
ter, Tangier, Athens, Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Jericho,” and he writes: “I 
thought the chance so great that I have ac- 
cepted. The book, of course, is ordered.” 
During this jaunt Thackeray kept a note 
book. Some of the entries in the note 
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book Mrs, Ritchie prints. Thackeray never 
was idle. On the trip he was writing for 
Punch and working on “ Barry Lyndon.” 
On the 28th of September he as’ 
white squall in the morning,”’ and that was 
the source of his brisk poem. On Nov. 8 
there is this entry: “In these days did 
scarcely anything but werk and design the 


notes 


character for Mrs. Perkins's ball.”” Now we 
may say, looking over the early works 
of Thackeray as they were known 


some half century ago in the United States, 
that it was “Mrs. Perkins’s Ball” which 
was the first book of Thackeray's which 
attracted attention. The prints were im- 
mensely comic, but it was the text which 
Was so catching. 

How charming is this little incident. Mrs. 
Ritchie tells about her father on his return 
from the Levant: 


“He came home by Naples and Rome, 
and I can remember his return. We were 
in Paris; he arrived in the evening, and he 
kissed me; but my little sister cried be- 
cause he had grown a mustache during his 
absence, and she thought he was another 
papa. nen he folded a newspaper and 
kissed her through it, and next morning 
when he came down he had shaved off his 
mustache, and she flung her arms round 
his neck and knew him quite well.” 


In a letter of Thackeray’s to his mother 
in 1845 he tells her that he has just found 
time to finish his book, “‘ working away 
tant bien que mal” at an inn at Chelsea, 
and he adds: 


“ But I am guarded about Jerusalem, not 
wishing to offend the public by a needless 


ewhibition of heterodoxy, nor daring to be 
a hypocrite. I have been reading lots of 
books—Old Testaments, church histories, 


travels—and advance but slowly in the la- 
bor. I find there was a sect in the early 
Church who denounced the Old Testament, 
and get into such a rage myself when read- 
ing all that murder and crime which the 
name of the Almighty is blasphemously 
made to sanction, that I don’t dare to trust 
myself to write, and put off my work from 
day to day.” 

There is a footnote on the page, and Mrs. 
Ritchie writes: Carlyle 
telling me that when my father was stay- 
ing at Don Saltero’s, at the end of Cheyne 


“I remember Mrs, 


Row, they were first made aware of his be- 
ing there by a note which the pot-boy 
bswught over, asking for the loan of a Bi- 
ble.” As to paper, type, illustration, bind- 
ing, this edition is admirable. 


A Petty Italian Court.* 


In a petty Italian duchy of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century, Miss Frances Forbes- 
Robertson places her scenes. The Duke 
Cosmo is a type of the sensuous tyrant who 
stops at nothing. So as to gain his wicked 
ends, Cosmo stretches his enemies on the 
rack, or poisons or assassinates them. 
Everard’s father has been murdered by 
Cosmo and Everard swears to have his re- 
venge. Ordered by a personage unknown 
to him, Everard poniards somebody, who 
is supposably the Duke Cosmo's evil genius. 
In time Everard loves the pious Pilar 
Maruri, who has been brought up in the 
cloister. The Duke finds Pilar beautiful 
and would like to make her his mistress. 
Everard finds out that Pilar’s father was 
the man he killed. 

“The Potentate” is a trifle turgid in 
style, and why should Miss Forbes-Rob- 
ertson use the word “‘ Abbé” as applicable 
to one of the personages? Here we swim 
in the time of the Regency, and “ Abbé” 
is certainly out of place. 





A Love Story.* 

Dicky Monteith, so far as his actions go, 
leaves a great deal to be desired. First, 
he had an inclination to tipple, and had 
decided Micawberish traits. He married 
a woman far below him in station, a coun- 
try idiotic person, and he left her. Then he 
was a goose about money, and a promoter 
got hold of Dicky’s cash, and Monteith 
never saw a penny of it again. Again, 
Dicky ought to have cared for the fortunes 
of a step-brother of his, which he did not, 
and so, when Vincent Hepburn turned up, 
a rather vulgar fellow, Dick had not a 
shilling. Having put Dicky in this un- 
fortunate condition, Mr. Gallon proceeds to 
get his hero out of the mire. This business 
of reinstatement is managed in a fairly 
ingenious manner. The trick ts done by 
Dicky marrying Miss Dorothy Weston, who 
was engaged to the step-brother, for the 
first Mrs. Monteith is retired by death. 





Old Literary Landmarks. 


Of the pulling down of old fanes we will 
never have an end of it. Londoners, that 
is, some Londoners, feel regrets that the 
yremises occupied by the law publishers, 
the Messrs. Butterworth, and Dick's Tav- 
ern, adjoining them, are doomed to de- 
struction. Think of it! On the ground 
where the Butterworth building stood, in 
the time of Edward VI. one Richard Tot- 
tel had his house, that is, following Mox- 
son, his printing concern, and this Tottel, 
too, was a law publisher. Not far from 
Tottel, near Temple Bar, Godfrey printed 
and sold books, and he was ucer’s 
publisher. This Temple Lane is sa- 
cred to the memory of Robinson, not the 
ordinary Jack Robinson, but Robinson, 
who published great books in his time, 
and at Robinson's it Is believed that Pope 
*THE ATE Frances Forbes-Robert- 
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ticles, 1 fully agree with every 


became aé¢quainted with Warburton. 


here, and so did Richardson. The Messrs, 
Butterworth are “the oldest representa- 
tives of that ancient connection between 
the past and the present.” As to Dick’s 
Tavern, in a period apparently remote to 
us this tavern was first called Richard's 
Tavern, and later, as its merits and its 
good wine and ale were better known, 
the familiar *“‘ Dick” originated. Steele 
knew Dick's, and a company of jolly fel- 
lows who met there called themselves 
The Twaddlers. Did not Thackeray tell 
us how Mr. Bungay was at Dick’s when 
he invited a party to come and “ cut their 
mutton with him"? At Dick's the old 
life, as in Queen Anne's reign, was re- 
newed. 

Then near to Dick’s was the famous 
Cock, and Tennyson glorified a waiter 
there. And Thackeray, again, delighted 
in the Cock, for Henry Warrington in 
“The Virginians” orders a_ collation 
from the Cock. Then near this, same 
Fleet Street were other taverns, or dining 
rooms, or, as we call them to-day, “ res- 
taurants,”’ such as the Mitre, the Chesh- 
ire Cheese, the Grecian, the Crown and 
Anchor, and the Horn Tavern, and was it 
not from the Horn that that creation of 
love, light, and sweetness, Mr. Pickwick, 
procured his wine when he banqueted 
his friends in the Fleet? The Old Cock 
went its way long ago. Dick's has been 
closed for some time, and now it goes out 
of Old London. Englishmen, as they 
should, cherish these old memories. It is 
interesting, then, to learn that a corre- 
spondent writes to The Standard how his 
“ grandfather, who lived at Middle Tem- 
ple Gate, used to smoke his pipe at the 
Devil's Tavern with Dr. Johnson and 
Oliver Goldsmith,” and so the ring of 
tobacco smoke is the link which unites 
the present with the past. 

PERRO eS 


The House of Bentley. 


An entire page might be filled if any- 
thing like justice were done to the house 
of Bentley, now, so far as the name goes 
only, among the publishing firms of the 
past. In the reign of King Charles II., 
strange to say, there was a Richard Bent- 
ley, but there was no family connection 
between this Richard and the Richard 
Bentley born in 1794. Richard sprang 
from an educated stock, and his father 
was the proprietor of a London journal, 
and a relative, John Nichols, carried on 
for years that imperishable publication, 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, with its at- 
tending satellite Sylvanus Urban. Rich- 
ard Bentley picked up type to begin 
with. He made his way, for in 1829 he 
was a partner in the Colburn concern. 
Then in time Bentley made a firm and a 
name of his own. 

Ever since the time of Willlam IV. 
Bentley was Publisher in Ordinary to the 
Sovereign. That title sounds big, but 
then this particularly fortunate publisher 
had once alone the privilege of printing 
and selling the works of royal authors, 
for even their royalties deign to spoil pa- 
per at times. But Queen Victoria was 
not bound to follow old-time precedents. 
We are not to suppose that there were 
any differences between the Queen and 
Bentley’s as to “royalties.” The 
“ Leaves from Our Journal in the High- 
lands” the Bentleys did not have, but 
they published the “ Shah's Diary During 
His Visit to Europe in 1878” and the 
“Emperor Maximilian’s Recollections,” 
and also the “ Crown Prince of Austria- 
Hungary’s Travels in the East.” Sup- 
posably the Macmillans will be the Pub- 
lishers in Ordinary through commercial 
inheritance. But the greatness of the 
house of Bentley arose from other, may 
we say commoner, sources, Old Richard 
Bentley, so it is said, had not such a 
grand way as a winning manner, and he 
gave prime dinners, and his banquets, 
held at the Red Room at New Burling- 
ton House, were momentous affairs, 

Tom Moore tells of such a dinner in 
1838. You see, Tommy liked good company, 
and it was composed of “the very haut 
ton of the literature of the day. * * * 
Our host very courteous and modest and 
the conversation rather agreeable.” And 
the haut ton? It was made up of Dick- 
ens, Campbell, Harrison Ainsworth, Sam- 
uel Lover, and Barham. Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany was a great publication. In it 
appeared Dickens’s “ Oliver Twist” and 
Ainsworth’s “Guy Fawkes,” and Cruik- 
shank made the pictures. Dickens was 
under a half promise to keep on writing 
novels for Bentley, but in 1839 he thought 
he was not paid enough, and so he left 
the Miscellany. The Miscellany dropped 
out in the sixties, to be merged into 
Temple Bar, and George Augustus Sala 
was the founder of that. Among the 
leading books published by the Bentleys 
were the Standard Novels, and here are 
the works of Marryat, Bulwer, Cooper, 
Albert Smith and Susan Ferrier. Then, 
too, there were Bentley’s Favorite Nov- 
els, and in these Rhoda Broughton and 
Mrs. Wood did good work. The first 
Richard Bentley died in 1871, and it was 
his son George who then ruled the des- 
tinies of the house until the recent merg- 
ing of the concern into the Macmillans’s, 


“When Writing English.” 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

I wae much pleased to read Jay Knicker- 
Docker’s note in Tae Times's SaTuRDAY 
Review of Aug. 27 on the folly of writers 
who quote foreign languages in English ar- 
word ia. 
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Authors lived near Temple Lane so as to 
be handy to publishers. Hone dwelt near 


Mr. Knickerbocker’s article, and merely 
wish to join in the requests he makes in 
the case in question. I might say that I 
am acquainted with some of the sinning 
writers, and in one very prominent one I 
happen to know that he does not know one 
word of Latin, and yet his writings bristle 
with it. He takes his quotations from 
Webster’s Dictionary! The pretended “ dis- 
play of knowledge” in this case, you see, is 
an arrant fraud, J. R. EGGLESTON. 
Chicago, Sept. 1, 1898. 
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Books Received. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Frances E. Willard. By Anna A. Gordon. 
8vo. Chicago: Woman’s Temperance Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The State Elements of Historical and Prac- 
tical Politics. By Woodrow Wilson, Ph. D., 
LL. D. 8vo. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

The Hittites and Their Language. By C. R. 
Condor, Lieutenart Colonel R. E. i2mo. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

Early Letters of George William Curtis to 
John 8. Dwight. Edited by George Willis 
Cooke. 12mo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50. 

Socialism and the Social Movement of the 
Nineteenth Century. By Werner Lambart. 
12mo. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

John C. Paton. An Autogiography. Edited 
by His Brother. 12mo. New York: Fiem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 50 cents. 

Military Europe. By Nelson A. 





Miles. 


4to. New York: Doubleday & McClure 
Company. $2. 

William Ewart Gladstone. Edited by David 
Williamson. 8vo. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. $2. 

RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 

History of Dogma. By Neil Buchanan. 
Vol. IV. S8vo. Bostor Little, Brown & 
Co. 

The Wonderful Century. By Alfred Russel 
Wallace. 12mo. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.50. 

Jewish Religious Life After the Exile By 
the Rev. T. K. Cheyne. 12mo. New York: 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Lights and Shadows of .American Life. By 

the Rev. A. C. Dixon. 12mo. New York: 

Fleming H. Revell Company. $1. 

Guide to True Religion. By the Rev. P. 
Woods. 12mo. Baltimore: John Murphy 
& Co. 

In Answer to Prayer. By the Right 
the Bishop of Ripon, &c. _ 16mo. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Tic. 

The Parallel Psalter. With an Introduction 
and Glossaries. By the Rev. 8. R. Driver. 
lémo. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

POETRY. 
The Blessed Damozel. By D. G. 


Rev. 
New 


Rossetti. 


4to. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

Songs of Action. By A. Conan Doyle. 16mo. 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Co, 
$1.25. 

FICTION. 

I Am Ossington’s Ghost. By Richard 
Marsh. 12mo. New York: M. F. Mans- 
field. 

John Burnet of Barns. By John Buchan. 
12mo. New York: John Lane. $1.50. 

Cross Trials. By Victor Waite. 12mo. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. 

Bijli, the Dancer. By James Blythe Pat- 
ton. l12mo. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50. 

12mo. Bos- 


The Arms. By Andrew Balfour. 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

A Creel of Irish Stories. By Jane Barlow. 
12mo. New York: Dedd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25. 


Fortuna. By Blanchard Clews. 


James 


12mo. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publish- 
ing Company. $1. 
The Lady of Castell March. By Owen 


Rhoscomy!. 12mo. New York: Doubleday * 
& McClure Company. $1. 

Klondike Nuggets, and How Two Boys Se- 
cured Them. By E. 8S. Hillis. 12mo. New 
York: Doubleday & McClure Company. $1. 

A Little Puritan Rebel. By Edith Robin- 


son. 12mo. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 50 
cents. 

The Sleeping Beauty. By Martha Baker 
Dunn. i6mo. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
5O cents. 


Dickey Montelth. By T. Gallon. 16mo. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

The Philosopher of Driftwood. By Mrs, Jen- 
ness Miller. 12mo. Washington: Jenness 
Miller Publications. $1.50. 

Bonnie MacKirby. By Laura Dayton Fes- 
senden. 16mo. New York: Rand, McNal- 
ly & Co. 

The People of Our Neighborhood. By Mary 
E, Wilkins. 18mo. New York: Doubleday 
& McClure Company. 5 cents. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Building Construction and Superintendence. 
By F. & Kidder, C. E., Ph D, Part IL. 
Carpenters’ Work. 8vo. New York: Will- 
fam T. Comstock. $4. 

Characters and Characteristics of William 
Law, Non-juror and Mystic. Selected and 


Arranged with an Introduction. By Al- 
exander Whyttie, D. D. 8vo. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. $1.50. 
Problems of Modern Industry. By Sidney 


and Beatrice Webb. 8vo, New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

The Music Dramas of Richard Wagner. 
By Albert Lavignae. 12mo. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

What Is Art? By Leo Tolstoi. i2mo. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Meditations on Gout. By George H. Ell- 
wanger. 12mo. New York: Dodd, Mead 

& Co. 

Life’s Book of Animals. Drawings by E. 
W. Kemble & Co. Oblong. New_ York: 
Doubleday & McClure Company. $1. 

Natural Taxation. By Thomas G. Shear- 
man, 12mo. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Company, $1. 

The Paternal State in France and Germany. 


By Henry Gaullieur. 12mo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Labor Copartnership. By Henry Demorest 
Lioyd. Pome. Hew York: Harper & 
Brothers. §1. 

Missions and Politics in_Asia. By Robert 


E. Speer. 16mo. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1. 

A Word to Women. By Mrs. Humphrey. 
New York: M. F. Mansfield, 


Auto da Fe Portuguese. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

We have not “ been blundering ever since 
the time of the Inquisition " about “ auto da 
fé,"" as “‘some one writes to Literature.” The 
blunder is on the part of that “some one,” 
who never heard of the Portuguese lan- 
guage. “ Auto da fé” is Pottuguese, per- 
fectly good Portuguese, meaning literally 
“act of faith,” and has been correctly used 
ever since the time of the Inquisition to de- 
scribe its supreme sanction. 3 

GEORGE W. VAN SICLEN, 

New York, Sept, G@ 1898 
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of her pictures and books. 


There are, as is well known, in the Royal Picture 
Gallery at Madrid over 2,000 canvases, among which are 


of the world’s best artists are represented in the col- 
lection, which is the property of the Crown, and the 
value of the gallery will be understood when it is 
stated that it contains 10 paintings by Raphael, 46 by 
Murillo, 64 by Velasquez, 22 by Van Dyck, 62 by Ru- 
bens, 43 by Titian, 25 by Paul Veronese, and 10 by 
Claude Lorraine. No one could hope to get together 
to-day such a collection, in which there is scarcely a 
picture that is not artistic work of the first class, and 
the writer who estimated that the 2,000 paintings are 
easily worth $200,000,000 spoke wisely and well within 
reason. . 

Though Spain does not possess literary treasures such 
as will be found in the national libraries of England, 
France, Italy, and Austria, she still has many precious 
things, some of them so valuable that they are beyond 
appraisement in money. Her private collections have 
not the importance they had in the days when Tichnor 
gathered the material for his “ History of Spanish Lit- 
erature,” but the libraries of the Duke of Veragua and 
the Duchess of Alva, for example, contain too many 
books and manuscripts of value to be passed by with 
brief reference, and possibly the Duke might be pa- 
triotic enough to help his country by disposing of the 
correspondence of Columbus, which he prizes so highly. 
But the Biblioteca Colombina has, among other desir- 
able things, four of the most valuable of all literary 
treasures, and Spain in her dire distress for money 
would find interesting an examination of the contents 
of the Royal Library at Madrid, the Biblioteca de San 
Juan at Barcelona, and the famous Library of the 
Escurial. 


Of great interest is the Biblioteca Colombina, the 
library which contains some of the books of Columbus 
and which his scholarly son left marked with his own 
learning to the Cathedrai of Seville. It once comprised 
over 20,000 volumes, but only a portion of the collec- 
tion now remains. Fortunately, four volumes remain 
which were at one time the great discoverer’s. One, 
with many annotations by Columbus, is the “ Ymago 
Mundisen enus ymaginaria descriptio” of Cardinal 
Pierre d’Ailly, (or Alyaco,) published about 1483. An- 
other, profusely noted, is the translation into Latin of 
the Marco Polo, made during the early part of the 
fourteenth century, and printed toward the year 1485. 
The manuscript known as “ Libro de Profesias” is in- 
complete, but the eighty-four leaves that remain are in 
Columbus's large, bold, juvenile hand. Last of all is the 
“ Pontifici Maximi Historia,” &c., Venice, 1477, which, 
in addition to many marginal notes, has the four final 
leaves filled with manuscript extracts from St. Augustin 
and Josephus, while on the front fiyleaf is in his hand 
in Latin the letter addressed by Toscanelli to Fernam 
Martinez. 

Spanish literature is well represented in both manu- 
script and book form in the national libraries, though 
the Inquisition and the confessional destroyed many 
volumes. Books produced by the first presses of Spain 
are also to be found, and of the earliest Americana 
there are a large number of examples. As noted by 
Harrisse, the Library of the Department of Public 
Works of Madrid possesses the Tercera and Quarta 
Cartas of Cortez in duplicate, and the Segunda, Three 
Peter Martyrs of 1511, the Oviedo of 1526, the Mexican 
Doctrina of 1543, and the famous Ordinanzas of the 
same year. 

The Library of the Crown, it may be said, has the 
Ordinanzas of 1543, 1553, and 1556, the Tercera Carta of 
Cortez in duplicate, a Vespucius Mundus Novus, (No, 23 
in the “ Biblioteca Americana Vetustissima,) and a 
Scyllacio. The Escurial, in which are so many wonder- 
ful manuscripts, has two extremely curious works, 
which relate to the history of Peru and Mexico, and 
there are a number of important volumes in the iibra- 
ries of Barcelona and Toledo. Curiously enough, Spain 
does not possess a copy of any of the issues of Colum- 
bus’s letters, though the original folio edition in Span- 
ish (Barcelona, 1493,) existed in a unique copy in pri- 
vate hands there until 1890, when it went to France, 
then to England, and at last to the Lenox Library in 
this city. 

Not so valuable as her pictures are the books of 
Spain, but they represent, together with the manu- 
scripts, an immense sum of money. It was suggested 
when an indemnity was seriously thought of, that if 
Spain should be unable to pay, the Royal Picture Gal- 
lery would be acceptable, and transferred to Washing- 
ton. In that case the more valuable and interesting of 
Spcin’s literary treasures could also have been consid- 
ered as possibly coming to this country, and probably to 
the Library of Congress. But this matter of an indem- 
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received a penny for books which had 
been fairly successful. One of his works was highly 
lauded by The London Times, the author was called 
“anew Defoe.” Then the publisher gave him a check 
for £50, and afterward told him “that he had lost 
heavily by his generosity, I suppose he lived by 


book on the royalty system.” Then a Magnum Opus 
was produced, It went through several editions, and 
one was American. “Then came years of unfulfilled 
expectations,” ending by the publisher buying him out 
“ for a 'ten-pound note” as an act of charity. Next, the 
author tried another tap. He wrote “ a low-class biog- 
raphy,” and the story was dictated by “a brawny hero 
at the prime cost of a quart of stout and half an ounce 
of tobacco per chapter.” A new publisher took the 
book. A passage in it gave rise to a long controversy. 
This book, No. 8, has been out four years, and the 
author’s profits have been so far £30. The ninth book 
is of recent date. The author insisted on having an ad- 
vance of £50 on the royalty. So far, according to the 
publishers’ accounts, the author owes them £20, As 
to criticisms on his books, the author states that for one 
book, the sixth of his series, they “aggregated over 
twenty yards of closely printed columns, and almost 
as much reading as the book itself.” With the No. 9 
steady labor of book production was ended. The author 
now lives on “ press notices.” “ Had I applied myself to 
addressing circulars with the same ceaseless diligence 
that I did to book production, I believe I should have 
made a better income by my pen.” As to this writer’s 
methods, they were most laborious, for he tells of 
drafting the manuscript of his first novel nine times, 
and that none of his books have been written less 
than four times. He counts it all up in this way: 
Between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 of words, and the days 
and hours taken to produce that much, and less money 
earned than had be written addresses for circulars. 
Why this author tells his distressing story is so as 
to have others of his calling give their experiences. 


In The.Outlook Mr. William Goodell Frost describes 
the people who are of Appalachian America. The men 
and women there still show strongly their Celtic origin, 
and are in a certain measure folks apart, who have 
been slow about “coming to town.” Tinged with ro- 
mance, Craddock has made one part of this mountain 
land her own, and that is Tennessee. Mr. William 
Goodell Frost’s work has been to educate these Appa- 
lachian Americans by what is known as “ Extension 
Work.” “We will not teach them to despise the log 
cabin, but to adorn it. * * * Instruction in the arts 
of life-hygiene, forestry, thrift, &c., is provided to 
give them at once new motives and new resources. 
And, above all, we propose to teach them to make 
the most of common schools, which are barely in exist- 
ence, but have in them the germs of all good.” Lect- 
ures have been given by those who favor the ex- 
tension plan, and one pertinent topic was “How to 
settle family feuds without bloodshed.” Extension 
libraries and Extension publications are being used. 
Strange, but most interesting, are the returns. There 
are old English ballads with interesting variations and 
“countless specimens of old-time customs as well as 
other fossils from the hills.” Just fancy a lecturer 
led blindfolded to his auditorium, a moonshine still, 
and some of the listeners, prudently turning their 
backs on the speaker. There may be some of Dr. 
Leipziger’s crack orators who might volunteer to lect- 
ure on that queer country. The archaeological stu- 
dent, did he visit certain lonely log cabins in Tennes- 
see, might see repeated there the ways of the Orkney 
and Hebridean Islands. To-day on the coast parishes of 
Sutherland, Ross, Inverness, Prof. Mitchell tells us 
querns are rare, but as shown in an illustration in 
The Outlook you see a woman grinding her corn in 
the old-fashioned way, rotating the stone by hand. 
Referring to our authority, that remarkable book, “ The 
Past in the Present,” Prof. Mitchell writes: “In certain 
circumstances they (the querns) do the work they are 
wanted to do better than anything else, and the reason 
why the present age continued to use them may per- 
haps be not different from the reasons which led to 
their invention and use by prehistoric man.” What 
is Minneapolis, or any other great milling centre, to a 
poor old women who wants meal in the mountains of 
Tennessee? ” 


In Literature an English author tells of former 
grievances. His story runs as follows: He wasa writer 
whose books found a ready sale on both sides of the 
Atlantic. There were seventeen of these books, For 
one, which is designated as “ A,” in the fourteen years 
the author had received £525. For another, “B,” in 
one year £405. These royalties came from his English 
publishers. An American house paid the author £10 
for the book “A,” and for “B” the same amount. 
We now follow the words of the author, who signs 
himself Senex: “1 saw in a literary circular, published 


| one of the partners in the firm first 2 


and — have been pirating my books.’ ‘Impossible,’ 





told, commonly careful.’ In a few weeks an answer 

th a draft for £100. It ran thus, ‘We have 
pleasure in forwarding the inclosed, and only regret 
that your letter anticipated our long-cherished inten- 
tion to make you some acknowledgment.’” Then the 
author adds: “ It is hard, you know, to part from 
anything that one has cherished for a long time.” All 
this happened before the times of copyright. If only, 
eoncludes, Senex, “it had been granted fourteen’ years 
earlier I should have been the richer by several thou- 
sand pounds,” 






In Harper’s Magazine for September, Mr. Sidney 
Whitman‘s article, “The Turk at Home,” will give to 
Many new ideas in regard to the vexed Armenian sub- 
ject. In the first place the Turk, even if an official, is 
little given to talk. As far as the gift of the gab goes 
as represented by a French or German, or most particu- 
larly by a Russian, the Ottoman is nowhere. Said a 
Turkish friend to Mr. Whitman: “We are a taciturn 
people. We cannot defend ourselves in writing. We 
suffer rather in silence.” Attacks on the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, emanating in foreign papers, are there never 
noticed, “ but there is certainly something to be said 
on the Turkish side. How many are the Armenians 
in Asiatic Turkey? According to reliable statistics 
some 800,000. They. cannot be called a nation, and 
these are scattered “over an area half the size of 
Europe.” Now what is their condition when compared 
with 5,000,000 Russian Jews cooped within the pale 
assigned to them by a strong Government,” and that 
Government but yesterday begging for a period of eter- 
nal peace? Mr. Whitman writes that the Armenian 
revolutionists state that they cannot exist in Turkey 
on account of persecution “on religious grounds.” 
The truth is that the Armenian language, creed, and 
schools are perfectly free in Turkey, and persistently 
mterfered with in Russia. They accuse the Turk of 
religious fanaticism, whereas the high road from Tr> 
bizond to Erzeroum is lined on both sides with Chris- 
tian monasteries and churches of various denomina- 
tions.” Is it generally known that for centuries Tur- 
key has been the asylum of men of various creeds, 
when they were tortured, burned, or beheaded in other 
parts of Europe. Mr. Whitman tells many facts re- 
lating to Turk and Armenian, and the influences of 
missions for good or bad on the latter. 


M. Henri Rochefort, the quarrelsome, is to have a 
remarkable send off. In the year 1900 is to appear 
“Les Adventures de Ma Vie,” in which the rumpus- 
loving Frenchman is to tell of his innumerable con- 
tentions, for he must have been fond of scrapping from 
the time when he was teething. A wonderful book is 
to be made then in honor of this turbulent personage, 
and painters, sculptors, engravers, the best in the 
France of to-day, are to lay their artistic laurels at the 
feet of M. Henri Rochefort. Here are some of the 
contributors: Alexandre, Benjamin Constant, Jacque 
Blanche, Carolus Duran, Dubufe, Cheret, Dannat, 
Frappa, Harpignies, Hermite Laurens, Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, Royber, Sarah Bernhardt, (!) Tattegrain, Wil- 
lette, and many others. The edition is limited to the 
120 subscribers. The world knows M. Rochefort as 
the prime ruction maker of France, one who would 
rather fight than eat, and ever ready with words or 
rapiers. But there is one side of this gentleman, 
his very best, and it is his acquaintance with art. 
He has always been most efficient in French adminis- 
tration devoted to art, and has shown himself both 
shrewd and capable. Any incompetency or favoritism 
happening in France, where painting or sculpture were 
under Government control, M. Henri Rochefort has ex- 
posed. And for this much he is to be lauded, if for 
nothing else. 





A most entertaining and plausible article appeared 
some weeks ago in The Spectator, wherein the charms 
of the Stuarts was accounted for. It was their Celtic 
blood, and the upshot was that in the Celt there al- 


ways were lovable traits. Mr. Andrew Lang, in The 
Spectator of the most recent date, asks, ‘“ Where is the 
Celtic strain in the Stuart blood? The Royal Stuarts 
are a cadet branch of the Anglo-Norman Fitzalans, 
Earls of Arundel. Their crown, of course, came 
through the daughter of Robert Bruce, (of Norman 
blood jn the main line.) * * * A family less Celtic 
than the Stuarts of the direct line can scarcely be 
found.” The answer is that in the blood of the Stuarts 
was that of David I. of Scotland, and because of that 


there was racial atavism, and Charles I. and his de- 
scendants reverted to the Celtic type. Did not the 
later Stuarts encourage the belief in their Celtic kin- 


ship? and why should they not? It’s a mighty good 
stock anyway. 


Lovers of the salmon, whether they have a splendid 


fight with him in a pool, or buy him by the pound on 
the marble slab of Fulton Market, have read and read 
over again, of that “salmon clause” which told that 
wherever salmon were abundant in the long past, 


apprentices had a promise from their employers 
that they should not be forced to eat salmon more than 
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g@mce a week. That story, Dr. Brushfield states, is told 
in Ireland, the Netherlands, and in North America. 
Hunt all he can, Dr. Brushfield writes, that not a single 
indenture containing this clause can be produced. He 
thinks the salmon story is a fable. Even more than 
that, looking over the value of salmon, he finds that it 
tmvariably brought a fair price in the market. 

Nevertheless, the story dves exist, and the ques- 
tion arises, Why or how did it originate? Dr. Brush- 
field finds that Polwhele, the historian of Cornwall 
in 1806, wrote that leprosy once existed in Cornwall, 
and that “the prevailing notion is that leprosy was 
generated by the eating of salmon too frequently and 
at unreasonable times.” Looking further, Dr. Bushfield 
came across an act of the Scottish Parliament of 1386, 
which provides that “corrupt swine’s flesh or salmon 
exposed for sale should be confiscated by the Bailie and 
given to the poor leper folk.” Any people who are 
exclusively fish eaters are liable to certain skin dis- 
eases, and an exclusive diet of salmon or codfish would 
be likely to prove unwholesome, and that is all there is 
about it. “Toujours perdrix” is against Nature's die- 
tary canons, 





Mr. Andrew Lang, a most gallant gentleman, has 
@ grievance, and there are good grounds for his com- 
plaints. He writes in Longman’s Magazine, “ American 
ladies have invented a new game, They send your 
photograph on a neat card, and ask you to add your 
autograph—cost to you twopence hailfpenny. They 
might lay in stock some English stamps ‘for reply,’ and 
they might inclose their own photographs, but they 
don’t. It is a one-sided amusement.” It is the two- 
pence halfpenny which is a nuisance, since there is no 
quid pro quo. Having stated exactly what he wants, 
all the inventive American autograph “angels” (7?) 
have to do is to send stamps, with their portraits, and 
then Mr. Andrew Lang will sign his own pictures and 
return the photo. If those neat articles, at the “ Sign 
of the Ship,” to be found in Longman’s are curtailed 
in the future, the reason why will be that Mr. An- 
drew Lang’s entire time is occupied in signing his name. 
But think if his request is heeded what a superb gal- 
laxy of American girls he will possess. 


The death of Sir William Augustus Fraser is re- 
corded, who was in his seventy-fourth year. Sir Will- 
lam was a recognized authority on the life and exploits 
of the Duke of Wellington. His first book, entitled 
“Words on Wellington,” had an extended circulation. 
A second volume, called “ Hic et Ubique,” on the same 
subject was also successful. His reminiscences of Lord 
Beaconsfield he published with the title “ Disraeli and 
His Day.” Napoleon III. was also a topic chosen 
by Sir William, but it attracted slight attention, The 
fact is that the history of the last Emperor of France 
has yet to be written. Sir William was one of the 
old members of the Carlton Club, and its most famous 
story teller. His father was on Wellington’s staff at 
Waterloo, and so his son was familiar with the whole 
story of Napoleon’s defeat. Sir William was one of the 
Queen’s bodyguard for Scotland, and his title descended 
to Keith Alexander Fraser, which has the approved 
Scottish nomenclature, 


It always sounds strange when one reads of discover- 
fes made in libraries. It is supposable that you will find 
diamonds in a diamond mine, and not in a coal pit, and 
yet there seems to be nothing more common than to 
find rare books in exactly the place where they are 
stored, because they have not been carefully looked at 
or catalogued. In the Bristol Library, in a brown paper 
parcel stowed away in a lumber room, there has been 
found a grand folio copy of St. Augustine, the “ De 
Civitate Dei,” with the imprint Basel, 1479. A medi- 
aeval work on surgery, with illustrations, containing 
quaint drawings of the surgeons of that day and their 
method of operating on patients, has also turned up. 
But one big book just unearthed in the Bristol Library 
is Peter Martyr’s “De Orbe Novo Decades,” which is 
the earliest printed account of Cabot’s voyages.* Then, 
too, there is a book with notes, and the writing is sup- 
possed to be that of Chatterton. 





Will the fight about “Senlac,” over which the late 
Prof; Freeman once swung his mace, he renewed? Rev. 
Isaac Taylor, a great authority, sounds the war cry once 
more. Shall that contest be called the battle of Hast- 
ings or Senlac? Because Prof, Freeman insisted on 
Senlac, that name was said to be unauthorized, and. 
what was worse, pedantic. Some, who insisted on 
Hastings, declared that Senlac was only a French poeti- 
cal term, derived from “sang,” blood, and a lake, 
“lac.” The Rev. Isaac Taylor says that in the chronicle 
of the foundation of Battle Abbey there is a tract of 
land described called “Santlache,” which he calls 
Anglo-Saxon, although it does not sound so. In Domes- 
day and early documents “Jleage,” the dative of 
“leah,” means a torest glade, and so becomes “ lac.” 
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AMONG BOOKMEN. 

L 
Some of the True Ones, Lamb, Hunt, Hazlitt, 
and Southey. 


We fell upon an article the other day under the 
heading ““ Among My Books” in a periodical devoted to 
literature, over the name of « writer of the front rank, 
which was taken up with a résumé of an old criminal 
trial! As we read it we could not, and we cannot to- 
day, imagine how the waif found its way there into 
a retreat having such a superstition. But while we 
read we slept, and as we slept we dreamed, and, lo! 
there were sitting around us the shades of some book- 
men of other times. On those faces out of the past was 
a variety"of expression, and each had in his hand, or 
on his knee, a book. Prominent among them—probably 
from his having on his head what looked like a night- 
cap—was Chaucer, and his eyes twinkled merrily. Lamb 
was beside him, and talking to him. We would not 
swear it, but we thought we heard a strong word now 
and then. At any rate, Charles’s face looked exactly 
like what we have fancied it when he wrote of “ the 
wretched Malone” whitewashing the painted effigy of 
Shakespeare, where he says, “ By , if I had been 
a Justice of the Peace for Warwickshire, I would have 
clapped, both commentator and sexton fast in the stocks 
for a pair of meddling sacrilegious varlets”; and that 
clear-cut head of his shook, while Chaucer’s eyes 
twinkled. Montaigne, who had been sitting apart, all 
on a sudden was between them, silent, and listening to 
Lamb, with an occasional glance at Chaucer, his cyc- 
brows raised-as with a mixed feeling of wonder and 
resignation. Hunt was there, too, and stood leaning 
against the chimney piece, his face turned toward those 
three, with a thoughtful and troubled look. There 
were others there whom we do not remember so dis- 
tinctly, antique figures, with whom we were not fa- 
miliar, among them Petrarch, whom we should not 
have known had not Chaucer named him to Lamb, and 
many other shadows that have all faded and left “ not 
a rack behind.” Among all we saw in our dream, the 
only men now living were the editor of the periodical, 
who stood with his hat on his head, a flower in his 
buttonhole, and a cigarette between his fingers; and, 
sitting beside him, the writer of the résumé of an old 
criminal trial; but neither of them had any book in 
his hand, 

The dream haunted us, and we dallied with it, and 
thought of what some of those men had left on record 
of their relation to their books. While thus employed 
we gave the paper to our old lady friend, who so dearly 
loves a real, genuine sensation, and when she had read 
the first line, which says, “ There is a charm in old 
stories of crime,” she took it straight into her own 
apartment and closed the door. That aroused us, and 
we shook off the dream, and resolved on putting down 
some of the things left us about their books by some 
of those men who lived among and loved them. 

To the book-lover such a text is of fair promise, 
and the possessive pronoun imparts to it a certain deli- 
cacy of flavor, and draws our desires as bees are drawn 
to the honey-laden trees. For we like to know in what 
relation a writer stands to books—whether he is re- 
lated or not—and what his books are, what of them he 
has “tasted,” what “swallowed,” what “chewed and 
digested,” or what he owes to the various branches of 
study. We think that if “ Among My Books” means 
anything, it means something like this. We like writers 
of books the more for knowing them to be lovers of 
books, but we wish above all to know where their lik- 
ings lie, as well as where they “feed,” where they 
“make their fiocks to rest at noon.” To discuss with us 
the question “ What is a novel?” gives no insight of 
these things, nor any idea of what the writer’s books 
are, if he has any. For we know that some great critics 
have owned few or none. Hunt says of Hazlitt: “W. 
H., I believe, has no books but mine.” When we turn 
to the writers of the past who have been book-lovers 
and think of what they have done and have said of 
their relations to their books, we wonder if there is 
nothing more to be said, or if the race is now all gone, 
and an uneasy feeling comes over us when we try to 
find a reason for the contrast. 


The easiest way of answering the question What is 
a bookman? is to point to men whom we know as 
such, and to what they have said of themselves, or 
has been said of them by others, and say this, and this, 
and this man were book-lovers, In all times they have 
left traces of their attachments, their partialities, and 
their supreme affections. They open their minds to 
us. They would have us rejoice in their joy and be 
partakers of their privileges. They do not hesitate to 
tell us freely what they owed to books, and to hear 
them shows how interesting such a subject can be 
made. Its main interest and value lies in the unre- 
served candor of the writers. Their interest in books 
extends to soul and body alike. They tell us of their 
preferences in form and dress, and the fitness thereof 
to subjects and epochs. For there is, for instance, a 





In English by wearing away and lingual abrasion, | difference between a Pickering Aldine copy of Collins, 


“Santlache”’ becomes “ Santley,” and that means now 
a sandy giade, and yet whether it shall be Hastings or 
Senlac is not quite clear. 





A most delicate work is now being carried out in 
Paris. It is the restoration. or rather the fixing on 


in purple calf, picked up the other day, and a Col- 
lins clothed in the chastity of a dry goods store publi- 


cation. How kind to the touch this is, how gracefully 


it opens, how clear and well set the page and faultless 
the printing. We read the poet with a sense of pro- 
portion. We feel that here soul and body are of one 


canvas, of the frescoes painted by de Chasseriaux, which “form.” And who could imbibe the spirit of the “ Ode 


once adorned the walls of what are to-day the ruins of | *° Evening 


la Cour des Comples, the building having been recaniy 
destroyed by fire. The process is known as that of 
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” printed on wood pulp? 
And this reminds us of some of Lamb's sayings and 
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it moves my spleen to see these things in books’ cloth- 
ing perched upon shelves, like false saints, usurpers of 
true shrines, intruders into the sanctuary, thrusting 
out the legitimate occupants. * * * I never see 
these impostors but I long to strip them, to warm my 
ragged veterans in their spoils.” 

He liked the odor of the circulating library in vol- 
umns of “Tom Jones” and the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” 
Anticipating his advent on Lavinian shores, he ad- 
dresses his books in “ New Year’s Bye”: 

“And you, my midnight darlings, my folios, must I 
part with the intense delight of having you (huge arm- 
fuls) in my embraces? Must knowledge come to me, if 
it come at all, by some awkward experiment of intui- 
tion, and no longer by this familiar process of read- 
ing?” Hunt says: “And I thought how natural it 
was in C. L. to give a kiss to an old folio, as I once saw 
him do to Chapman’s Homer.” 

Hunt himself was a true bookman, and his essay, 
“My Books,” is to a book-lover ds green pastures, 
where he may wander as in a paradise 

“Wherein all pleasant fruits do grow.” 

He is sitting among his books, and says: 

“TI began to consider how I loved the authors of those 
books; how I loved them, too, not only for the imagi- 
native pleasures they afforded me, but for their making 
me love the very books themselves, and delight to be 
in contact with them. * * * WhenI speak of being 
in contact with my books, I mean it literally. I like 
to lean my head against them.” And this reminds us 
of Bishop Hall of olden times, when he says: “ Neither 
can I cast my eye casually upon one of these silent 
masters but I must learn somewhat.” 

And of Southey in his library: 

“My days among the dead are past; 
Around me I behold, 
Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old; 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse night and day.” 

Southey was a mighty bookman, and it is said of 
the nearly 14,000 volumes he possessed that they had 
all been methodically read, and most many times. We 
are reminded, too, of the delightful “ Barry Cornwall": 

“ All round the room my silent servants wait— 

My friends in every season, bright or dim, 

Angel and Seraphim 

Come down and murmur to me, sweet and low, 

And spirits of the skies all come and go, 

Early and late.” e 

And of a mightier still, of whom it is said that, be 
sides being a collector, he “copied with his own pre- 
cious hand the manuscripts he rescued from time,” put 
Homer, when it appeared, upon his shelves, and “ wor- 
shipped it like the unknown god,” and with his head 
resting upon a book, died. These were of those whom 
we call bookmen. A, 3LACKWOOD, 
Irvington, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1898. 





BOOKS FOR A BOY OF TEN. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Will you kindly publish in Tur Times’s SaruRDAT 
Review a list of books to be read by a boy ten years 
of age? p ee 

New York, Aug. 29, 1898. 

Once upon a time, when the world was younger, boys 
of ten were boys of ten, “ and they were nothing more.” 
But we have changed all that; and when the writer 
reflects upon one boy of ten, whose chief delight was to 
study the construction of locomotives, and another who 
never tired of Shakespeare and Scott, to give a list of 
books suitable for that age is almost as perplexing as 
to give a list for a man of fifty. One must fall back 
upon “the average boy,” and even he has become a 
doubtful ard fluctuating character. For his general 
reading the following list is suggested: 

“Robinson Crusoe,” “The Swiss Family Robin- 
son,” “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” “The Christmas 
Carol,” (Dickens;) “The Coral Island,” (Ballantyne; ) 
“The Two Jungle Books,” (Kipling;) “Little Men,” 
(Miss Alcott;) Hans Andersen’s “ Tales,” “The King 
of the Golden River,” (Ruskin;) “ Water Babies,” 
(Kingsley;) The Rollo Books—those on Earth, Air, 
Fire, and Water, and Rollo’s “ Tour in Europe.” 

Lamb’s “‘ Adventures of Ulysses,” “ Guiliver’s Trav- 
els,” Hale’s “ Arabian Nights,’ Lamb’s “Tales from 
Shakespeare,” Kingsley’s “Greek Heroes,” “The 


Young Marooners.” 

Maria Edgeworth’s “ Parents’ Assistant.” 

Simple biographies of great men, with an earnest 
exhortation that they be not altogether of military he- 
roes. 

“Open Sesame.” Vols. I. and II. 


Many of these books are to be found in Ginn's 
Classics for Children, an edition always to be pre- 
ferred to any other. “ Stepping Stones to Literature,” 
a series of readers published by Silver, Budett & Co., 
contains much that would be delightful and improving 
to a boy of ten, beginning with the Fourth Reader cf 
the series. 

On discussing this list with an “average boy,” 
who was ten half a dozen years ago, he said defiantly: 
“The Henty books? Yes; you may say what you 
please, the Henty books taught me more history than 
any I ever read.” One recalls here what old Mr. Weller 
said of the alphabet, “Whether it is worth going 
through so much to know s0 little is a question,” but 
youth is prodigal of time, and the historical deposit 
left by “the Henty books” may make them a useful 
addition to the library of a young reader. 





Returning again to the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, as 
edited by Messrs. Grenfel and Hunt, how close are re- 
semblances shown between the men and women of 
the past, their ways of doing things, and those of to- 
day and their acts. One woman would write to an- 
other in September, 1898: “You will come for cer- 
tain, Jane, won’t you, for it’s Labor Day? and do let us 
know whether it will be by boat or rail. Then we 
can arrange about a conveyance to the house. Be sure 
and let us know by return mail.” Now Petosiris wrote 
Serenia some thousands of years ago: “ Be sure, 
to come up on the 20th, for the birthday festival 
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poet’s writings and in his life, They are simply indis- 
pensable, and all previous edittons are easily superseded 
by them. Tue Trims’s SaTURDAY Review a few months 
ago called attention to some of the new matter which 
they contain, and readers will be glad to know that oth- 
er volumes will be issued this Autumn. In a mechanical 
sense, also, the édition is a satisfying one--the paper 
being good, the type and press work excellent, and the 
binding attractive. Some of the illustretions are de- 
cidedly interesting—notably one vf Byron’s mother, 
who appears to have had a face and figure hardly more 
winning than was her conduct to her husband and her 
son. In the following columns readers will find some 
interesting new facts concerning Byron’s Summer spent 
in Switzerland with the Shelleys, during which some 
of his most familiar works were produced. The writer 
of this paper, Mr. S. H. M. Byers, was at one time the 
American Consul General to Switzerland, and he is 
known as the author of several works dealing with 
the history of that country, 


There were queer “ goings on” during the Summer 
of 1816 between Lord Byron, the poet Shelley, and 
Mrs. Shelley and her sister. On Summer evenings one 
still hears the song of the nightingales among the 
trees by Lake Geneva. Their voices recall those other 
sweet singers who whiled their time away here, one 
and eighty years ago. It was something more than an 
accidental coincidence that the poets Byron and Shel- 
ley drew up at the same little hotel in Geneva. We 
shall see later that a fair English girl had to do with 
this agreeable coming together of celebrities. 

The little Dover packet sailing for Ostend on the 
25th of April, 1816, had a noted man among its pas- 
sengtrs. The description on his passport said he was 
twenty-eight years of age, was born in London, was 5 
feet 8 inches in height, weighed 170 pounds, had blue- 
gray eyes, brown, curling hair, complexion without 
color, and a very small head. It was the author of 
“Childe Harold's Pilgrimage ” -starting on his tour to 
Switzerland. 

As the ship plowed out into the English Channel, 
the poet stood on the deck with his Gloak about him 
to protect him from the wind. He looked at the re- 
ceding shores of England, his native /and, without a 
regret, but bitter anguish filled him with the thought 
that he was leaving behind 

“ Nothing that claimed a tear.” 

Near him on the deck, but with feelings not kin- 
dred to his own, were the same faithful followers, the 
yeoman and the page, whom his verses had already 
immortalized. 

A short twelve months before, and this young poet, 
now fleeing his country, was Fame’s idol. England had 
put him on too high a pinnacle, and, rueing her folly, 
her people were now busy casting the idol down. De- 
serted by friends, ruined in home, injured in fame, and 
pursued by the furies of slander, his eyes rested for 
the last time on the white cliffs of Dover. 

That he had given his countrymen some good rea- 
sons for hatred none knew better than himself. He 
had committed many offenses against the canons of 
society—set his literary rivals in anger and stirred up 
hatreds in London beyond measure. But he was not a 
malefactor. Possibly his own exclamation that “ either 
he was unfit for England or England was unfit for 
him,” was a true proposition. Still a hundred years 
have not yet accounted for the fierce malignity of a 
whole people against this one man, further than to say, 
“It was the withering curse of slander.” 

One only, Augusta, remained true to him, and for that 
sister’s faith among this “ war of the many with one,” 
her name has been set in the great places of English 
literature. Out of the wreck of the past Byron saved 
his courage at least, and if his heart was half break- 
ing when he stepped from the Dover packet on to the 
shores of a strange land, it was with the resolve to 
throw back to England insult for insult, even though 
the battle should kill him in the end. 

“The day of his destiny” was not over, as his 
enemies soon found out. For this the world of liter- 
ature will be thankful a thousand years. The bitter- 
ness of the struggle left him with a soul on fire. If 
he was to be forced to drink from as bitter a cup as 
ever touched the lips of genius, he was determined the 
draught should prove a tenfold inspiration. The world 


was again before him, and he knew that 
“In the desert a fountain is springing, 
In the wide waste there still is a tree.” 

The restless spirit started for Switzerland along the 
banks of the River Rhine, whose waters are born in 
her glaciers. He traveled like a rea] English lord of 
his day, with considerable of display and extravagance. 
True, his debts at home were not paid, and true that 
had he not been a lord he would have been in jail on 
account of those debts months before. He had ali he 
wanted, however, for his own uses, for now his poems, 
dashed off at white heat, were bringing him guineas 
by the hatful. In less than five years he received near- 
ly £15,000 from his printer. He moved slowly along 
the river shores, immortalizing with his verse every 
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_ The two volumes of this edition of Byron that have 
already been published giveample assurance of the value 
the edition will have to all who are interested in the 


after one captured from 
Napoleon, the poet tra’ ‘én up to Basel and there 
entered Switzerland. Aside from recollections of Swiss 
heroism at the Morat battlefield, little impressed him 
as he passed in front of the Jura Alps by way of Berne, 
Freiburg, and Lausanne to his selected stopping place 
on Lake Geneva, 

While Lord Byron had been making his tour to 
Lake Leman the cavalcade of another English poet 
was also on its way Swissward, and even to the same 
little inn, But what a difference in the methods of 
going! Percy Bysshe Shelley and his wife and his 
wife’s stepsister, Claire Clairmont, have started for 
Switzerland through France on foot, but giving out on 
the way had employed a farm wagon to help them to 
their journey’s end. The. story of these two sisters 
and these two poets are among the sad romances of a 
century. 

The little inn, called the “ Secheron,” where Byron 
at first lodged, and where the Shelleys had put up two 
weeks before, in spite of unpretentiousness, was the 
best at Geneva, and delightfully situated at the edge 
of the town. We know this as we do so many other 
things of Byron’s Swiss life from good old Dr. Bon- 
stetten, the friend of Gray, and for that matter the 
friend of all men. Bonstetten was a Swiss author who 
lived many years near Geneva, and he knew Byron 
well, Only recently the writer of this came across 
many letters of Bonstetten’s, written from Geneva and 
printed only three years after Lord Byron's death. 
They are full of gossipy reminiscences of that period 
when all the world that was anything flocked to the 
shores of the Swiss lake. “This Dr. Bonsteiten,” said 
Byron in a letter to England, “isa fine and very lively 
old man. His friends have a mania for addressing vol- 
umes of letters to him. I first met him at Mme. de 
Staél’s at Coppet.” It was the answer to these “ vol- 
umes of letters,” Byron might have added, that helped 
make Bonstetten himself famous in Switzerland. The 
first time he met the author of “Childe Harold” he 
wrote: “Last night I saw Byron at Mme. de Staél's. 
I can compare no creature to him. His tones are music 
and his features the features of an angel. One sees, 
though, a little satan shining in his eyes, which, how- 
ever, itself is half pious. The ladies are mad after him; 
like little bacchantes they surround him and nearly 
tear him to pieces. I hold him as greatest of living 
poets. Every stormy passion is witnessed in his 
glance. One sees the corsair in his look, which, though, 
often is good, tender, and even melancholy.” 

And, again, telling of the poet’s surroundings and 
of Geneva in general, he says: “ Byron has now rented 
a country house, Diodati, on the Savoy side of the lake, 
because this Swiss side is overrun with English. I 
never saw sO many strangers in my life. There are 
eleven hundred English alone. All sorts of distin- 
guished people from everywhere are here.” Not only 
the two great English poets; there was de Staél, Lord 
Brougham, Kosciusco, Lady Hamilton, Mary Elliot, 
and a hundred other notables living either in the town 
or in some of the villas along the shores of one of the 
loveliest waters in Europe. “ The road on the lake is 
beautiful. The whole way leads through arches of 
castanian and nut trees. One does not drive; it is sim- 
ply floating in a carriage between the green and the 
blue, as if on clouds.” Not the lake and the drives only 
were beautiful, but there, too, was the “clear, blue 
Rhone, the gray Arve, and at evening the nightingales,” 
It was Byron’s own idea of a land for poetry. “I must 
have a warm sun and a blue sky,” he says. “I cannot 
describe scenes so dear to me by a sea-coal fire.” 

Society, too, was there in plenty, and the best, and 
a climate that was almost Italian. “ Two bundred of 
us have bought the Palais du Prefet,” wrote Bonstet- 
ten, “and every Saturday evening there is dancing and 
playing there, and a union of the best society on earth. 
Strangers are invited, and outside of Paris you will 
find nothing like it.” 

The Genevese were reputed in general to be cold 
and stiff toward strangers, but there were exceptions, 
and enough. Byron entered the charmed circle for a 
little while and then left it. It was not on his own 
account. He only entered it for a day, as it were, to 
introduce his companion, the young Polidori. The fact 
was, however, that Geneva society proper soon cut 
Lord Byron, for stories of his illicit loves and general 
loose behavior followed him from England. His re- 
puted conduct, too, at his villa Diodati was not likely 
to be relished in the town of John Calvin, even if the 
stories were lies. Aristocratic English society on the 
banks of Lake Leman also affected to keep clear of the 
fast young Lord, but if they disliked him the feeling 
was quite mutual. The man who could despise the 
select 1,500 society pharisees of London did not need 
trouble himself about the 1,100 extremely overnice 
English on Lake Geneva. 

He had surely a good friend in the great Mme, de 
Staél, and was a frequent visitor at her home in Cop- 
pet, on the opposite side of the lake. True, his pres- 
ence in the salon of the brilliant woman sometimes 
shocked the supersensitive British ladies there, one of 
whom, seeing Byron on an occasion, simply fainted 
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But the glorious scenes about the lake were now to 
attract every thought of his restless soul. One must 
read “ Childe Harold” and the poet's letters to know 
how deep the draught he was drinking: 

“Thus am I absorbed, and this is life; 
Are not the mountains, waves, and skies a part 
Of me, and of my soul, as I of them!” 

If he was a little mad, as some, including his wife, 
were affecting to believe, . F 

“He knew how to make madness beautiful.” 

The doings of Byron and Shelley and “the girls * 
would fill a book. The wonder is that so little ever was 
preserved. The biographies are provokingly scant, and 
of letters written by Byron in that Summer only a 
dozen or so are in existence. But, then, there are 
“ Manfred,” “ The Prisoner of Chillon,” “The Dream,” 
&@ part of “Childe Harold,” and “ Darkness,” all born 
on these bright shores in less than a twelvemonth, 
speaking of the genius of the place and of ‘he men who 
helped to make Lake Leman immortal; and there, too, 
is Bonstetten, whose letters touched on everything 
and everybody. 

The two poets bought a sailing boat—there were no 
steamers on Lake Geneva then—and spent days and 
days together on the water; not only days, but many 
and many a time almost the whole of the moonlight 
nights, and till dawn in the morning. They were alone. 
Who shall report the conversations, wise or brilliant, 
the deep dipping into mysteries, of these two geniuses 
out there on the quiet bosom of the lake, in the lazy 
sunshine of the day or under the moonlight of a half 
southern sky! 

Their thoughts were never put in letters, but they 
were woven into verse immortal. In June the two 
young poets, in their boat, made a complete tour of the 
lake as happy as the nightingales singing in the cas- 
tanian trees on the shore. At one point a storm over- 
took them and death seemed very near. Shelley, alas! 
escaped only to drown in a rougher sea off Italy. To- 
gether, the two, with books in their hands, followed 
in the tracks of Rousseau. Their past anguish was for 
a time forgotten in the midst of such lovely scenes. In 
a week they were back to Villa Diodati, where Mrs. 
Shelley and her stepsister, Claire Clairmont, waited 
their coming with bright eyes and bright intellects. 
Beautiful Claire Clairmont, the child of passion, »lind- 
ed by her love for Byron, had urged the Shelleys to 
leave England that she might go with them and re- 
sume her relations with the poet at Geneva, 


What her hopes were as to Byron the world can 
only guess. She did not let the Shelleys know why she 
wished to go to Switzerland. Nor were they aware 
that Lord Byron had known her intimately in London; 
they did not know that she was acquainted with Byron 
even, or that he was to bein Switzerland. She had a right 
to hope that he possibly would also marry her, and that 
she would soon stand in the place of the wife who had 
deserted him, Byron played with her heart for a Sum- 
mer, amused himself with her beauty, and was glad 
when, in sorrow, she left Geneva and returned to Lon- 
don, where she gave birth to their illegitimate child. 
This was the little “ Allegra,” named after the cottage 
in which the Shelleys lived close to Diodati. In a codi- 
cil to his will, two years later, Byron left this child 
$25,000, but she died in an Italian convent before she 
was six years old. The whole story had been a dis- 
honorable one. Byron, spite of his inspiring sur 
roundings and his lofty thoughts, permitted no such 
small thing as the ruin of a human heart to trouble 
him. It was in July that Mme. de Staél persuaded him 
to attempt a reconciliation with Lady Byron, hut his 
offer from Geneva was refused with scorn. He paid the 
proud, cold lady off in a common coin of his—a bitter 
poem, “ The Dream,” writen at Villa Diodati, “ amid,” 
as he said, “a flood of tears.” One can believe it, 
knowing his real love, not for his wife nor Miss Clair- 
mont, but for his cousin, Miss Chaworth, “the one be- 
loved.face on earth.” Then, too, for the only time in 
his life, Byron attempted prose with the view of show- 
ing his wife up in a terrible romance. However, he 
heard she was ill, and instantly threw his manuscript 
into the fire. The act was on a par with all his other 
erratic doings in these years. Here, too, he com- 
menced that unfinished sketch which his companion, 
the young Polidori, later extended into a ridiculous 
novel called “ The Vampire,” a romance that sold “ tre- 
mendously ” under the supposition that it was Byron’s 
work. 


When the nights were rainy or too dark for boat- 
ing, the two poets and “the girls ’ spent the hours in 
conversation at Diodati. One night, at least, was de- 
voted to ghost stories, made up largely for the occasion, 
The result of that night’s marvelous talk was Mrs. 
Shelley’s wonderful story of “ Frankenstein.” And an- 
other night we know of was spent by Byron and Shek 
ley in discussing the possibilities of communicating 
life, or the vital spark, to inanimate matter. 

Byron lived most abstemiously while in Switzer- 
land. A bird would not have eaten much less than he 
did, with his thin slice of bread at breakfast, his small 
plate of vegetables and a bottle of seltzer at dinner, 
and his cup of green tea for supper. He rose late use- 
ally and breakfasted alone. There was much visiting 
baek and forth between the occupants of Villa Diodati 
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and the little cottage, only ten minutes away, where 
the Shelleys lived. “ There was never any lack of sub- 
jects for us to talk about, either, these evenings,” wrote 
one of the party later, “and, grave or gay, we were 
always interested.” 

It was with the eye of true genius that Byron gazed 
daily on all the scenes about him. “Clarens, Mon- 
treux, Vevey, and Chillon! All about here,” he ex- 
claimed, “is a sense of existence of love in its most 
extended and sublime capacity, and of our own partici- 
pation of its good and its glory.” On the night of June 
13 he witnessed a thunderstorm over the lake. The 
scene gave rise to the wonderful picture in the third 
canto of “ Childe Harold,” beginning: 

“The sky is changed, and such a change.” 

The storm was to prove his unequaled powers of 
description, but the picture of pain and the burning 
soul and “ hours torturing into ages,” was reserved for 
a few days later, when, with his “ Manfred,” he should 
stand by the dizzy edge of the Jungfrau. 

On the June trip around the lake with Shelley in a 
sailboat Byron saw Castle Chillon for the second time. 
Every one of its dark old dungeons and corridors, with 
their darker history, was re-examined together with 
Shelley, and when rain soon drove their little boat in 
shore at Ouchy for a couple of days, he wrote “ The 
Prisoner of Chillon,” with its glorious «ppeal to lib- 
erty. Chillon Castle appears to-day little different from 
what it was when Byron and Shelley walked through 
its dungeons or carved their names on one of the 
“seven pillars of Gothic mold.” 

“The day we went there was fine,” says Shelley, 
“and the water calm. The prisons ure excavated below 
the lake, and the principal dungeon is supported by 
seven columns. On one of them were engraved a mul- 
titude of names; one as ancient as 1670. Close to the 
very walls the water is 800 feet deep. We were told 
of a secret opening to the lake, by means of which the 
dungeons could be flooded with water.” This secret 
opening was discovered by a Zurich professor as late 
as 1890. 

Byron’s name is still legible among the hundreds 
rudely engraved on the column to which Bonnivard 
was chained. To Murray he wrote on the 27th of June: 
“I shall say little of Clarens, Vevey, and Chillon, be- 
cause all I could say must fall short of the impressions 
they stamp.” He realized that some of nature's glories 
were only made to be looked at and worshipped, not 
painted or described. 

In a day or two he visited the house and garden of 
Gibbon at Lausanne and plucked some rose leaves and 
acacias there to send his friend. The third canto of 
“Childe Harold” was now completed and ready to 
send to England. A few days before he had been with 
Mme. de Staél at Coppet again. “She has made Cop- 
pet as agreeable as society and talent can make any 
place on earth,” he said afterward. He was at Coppet 
repeatedly and always found “ notable people there, and 
the hostess charmingly brilliant,” even if she did occa- 
sionally exhibit the reputed rake and “ Napoleon of 
Rhyme” to her gaping guests. 

In the early Summer his health was not good and 
his spirits were low, but the tranquillity of the scene 
and much boating on the lake soon made kim himself 
again. His English enemies about Geneva went on 
lying about him, and spying, even with telescopes, 
every movement he or his friends made. His slightest 
peccadilloes, if discovered,were reported to England and 
monstrously exaggerated. He was accused of corrupt- 
ing all the grisettes in the town, and his relations with 
Claire Clairmont were pictured in proportioned de- 
pravity. No wonder Lady Eyron, hearing these things, 
abhorred the thought of living with him again. He 
claimed afterward to have led a very temperate and 
moral life on Lake Geneva, notwithstanding the lies 
told of him. His usual companions, besides the Shelley 
family, were his friends Hobhouse, and, for a while, 
Mark Lewis. Sometimes, too, his little Italian doctor 
Polidori, whom he had with him as a physician, and 
who had been at one time secretary to the poet Alfieri, 
sailed about the lake with him and Shelley. Whenever 
the weather permitted, however, and he was not at 
work composing in villa Diodati, his days were spent 
on the lake, either with Shelley or alone. He could 
not walk a great deal at this time. 


Whatever the Genevese and the Britishors residing 
by the lake may have thought about keeping him “ out 
of society,” he was not there simply to seek society. 
In fact, he believed society “fatal to all great under- 
takings.” It was the grandeur of the mountains he 
wished for, the repose of the lake, the ‘eared for 
rest and health, and writing. 

On the 17th of September, at 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, he started off in company with Hobhouse on a 
thirteen days’ excursion to the higher Alps about In- 
terlaken and Meiringen. He went along the lake as 
far as Chillon in a carriage, except a little distance on 
the back of a colt, and coming back a few miles 
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lanches falling :ike thunder; storm came ou—-Vaunier, 
lightning, hail; all in perfection. Torrents, one of them 
900 feet high, of visible descent, and looking like tne 
tail of a white horse streaming in the wind, such as it 
might be conceived would be that of the.trale horse 
on which death is mounted in the apocal’pse.” Here 
were the Alps, and here, for the first time, was their 
poet, His ardent soul and burning genius took in all 
the scene, even the sulphury clouds far below him that 
boiled up, 


“ Like foam from the roused ocean of deep hell.” 

It is no wonder that amid the terrific scenes that 
stood around him his soul should have conjured up 
such a poem as “ Manfred.” He had but to paint his 
Own anguish and to depict the nature before him, for, 
in the words of Goethe, “ he was a man inspired by the 
genius of Pain.” Whether it was Byron’s real self that 
Was groaning in this wonderful soul-drama is uncer- 
tain. It is only sure that it might have been Byron’s 
self, and that the entries in the daily journal he made 
of the scenes about the Jungfrau and his own experi- 
ences, are at times almost word for word the same as 
in the text of the poem. “ Without exertion of some 
kind at this time,” he writes, “I should have sunk 
under my imagination and reality.” Personally, Byron 
was in a®much despair and anguish as was his ideal 
Manfred. He had “that fearful gift,” “the glance of 
melancholy.” Goethe later wrote a review of “ Man- 
fred,” and not only declared that Byron and his Man- 
fred were “one person,” but that Byron was pursued 
and tortured in spirit for all sorts of crimes, not ex- 
cepting assassination even. The old German poet was 
also sure that Byron had stolen the moving principle in 
“ Manfred ” from “ Faust.” The poem was “a wonder- 
ful phenomenon,” however. The poet admitted that 
much as to Manfred, and he regarded the scliloquy in 
the second act as “ greater than the soliloquy of Ham- 
let.” Byron saw this review later, with the accusation 
as to “ Faust,” and declared to his publisher that he 
had never even read “ Faust,” and knew no Serman, 
though Goethe’s poem had once been read to him at 
Diodati. “It was the Steinbach and the Jungfrau, and 
something else, much more than ‘Faust,’ that made 
me write ‘Manfred,’” he said. The poem was finished 
the next year at Venice, and Byron at first scarcely 
thought enough of it to copy it. To make the matter 
worse, Murray, when he printed it, accidentally left out 
its most important line, and nearly ruined it. The line 
was Manfred’s last words: 

“Old man! ’Tis not so difficult to die.” 

“You have destroyed the whole effect and moral of 
the poem,” wrote Byron to Murray. “ Manfred” was 
by excellent critics pronounced the best of Byron’s 
works, and Byron, too, regarded it highly later. There 
is to-day just outside of Interlaken an 2ld, old ruin, 
with moss and vines, and even trees, growing on top of 
its crumbling walls. It is pointed out as the svene of 
“ Manfred,” and the tower where he struggled with the 
spirits. 

By Sept. 26 Byron was out of the mountains and 
was at Yverdon. Just like other tourists, he had 
climbed the Wengern Alp, listened to the felling ava- 
lanches, ascended the Scheideck, looked at the Rosen- 
lau Glacier, seen Grindelwald and the Reichenback 
Waterfalls, passed around to Brienz and Interlaken 
to Thun again, and, by way of Berne, he had gone 
down to the Lake of Neuchatel. He had traveled at 
his leisure through the very heart of the Alps. The 
Jungfrau he liked better than Mont Blanc, which he 
had seen in August, and he had looked on scenes by 
Interlaken “‘ beyond all power of description.” 


But amid all the majesty of the Alps he never for 
one moment forgot that he was Byron. It looked as if 
the Nemesis of “ Manfred” were pursuing him. The 
last entry in his diary of this little mountain trip 
sounded as if his heart were breaking. After saying 
how fortunate he had been as to weather, companions, 
&c., and how much he was a lover of nature and an ad- 
mirer of beauty, he adds: “I have seen some of the 
noblest views of the world. But in all this the recol- 
lection of bitterness, and more especially of recent and 
more home desolation, which: must accompany me 
through life, has preyed upén me here, and neither the 
music of the shepherd, the crashing of the avalanches, 
nor the torrent, the mountains, the glaciers, the forest, 
nor the cloud, haye for one moment lightened the 
weight upon my heart, nor enabled me to lose my own 
wretched identity in the majesty and the power and 
the glory around, above, and beneath nie.” 

In a day or two Byron was back to his villa on 
Lake Geneva and was soon preparing for his removal 
to Italy. A few days before he started on the mountain 
tour, Shelley, with his wife and Claire Ciairmont, had 
left for England. To Claire the leaving must have’ been 
one of extreme sadness, for she was returning’ as she 
came, a ruined girl, and the object of her passion, her 
seducer, was not only staying behind-—he was forget- 
ting her. 

On Oct. 10 Byron wrote his last letter from the villa 
Diodati, and four days later he had gone up the Rhone 
Valley to Martigny on his way to Italy over the Simp- 
lon Pass; In a fortnight he was in Venice, then the 
Sodom of Italy, where he was not only. to give the 
world new proof of his exalted genius, but also proof 
as to how far he could drag that genius down into the 
mire, Just after crossing the Simplon he stopped at 
Milan and went to the theatre. “Never in my life,” 
wrote one who was present, “ have I seen a more beau- 
titul and expressive countenance. A great artist would 
i mle genius Uke that.” 





noticed in his writings, especially in his letters, com- 
menced there, the cause of it all was in London, not 
among the Alps. A restless spirit, more than a desire 
to try Italy, took him out of Switzerland. He had, too, 
ambitions in a direction of which he suid little, and 
of which the world knows less. He was not contented 
to be a Napoleon of rhyme only; aristocrat that he was, 
and in spite of noble blood, he looked with a warm 
heart on the struggles that were going on for iiberty in 
different parts of the world, and longed to Craw a 
sword in its defense. Even thrones were waiting men 
in Greece, in South America, and elsewhere in those 
days, provided the right man could come along and 
offer courage, money, title, and talents, instead of pov- 
erty, anarchy, and confusion. The poet possessed all 
these qualities, together with a spirit for immense ad- 
venture and love of glory. His early death probably 
prevented a consummation he had hinted at more than 
once when he said that writing verses was not his 
proper calling and that he “ should yet be heard from.” 

One evening during a violent thunderstorm in Mis- 
solonghi, his restless spirit, that in itself was a storm, 
passed away. Had he lived a few weeks more Greece 
would have put him on a throne. {t would have been @ 
picturesque ending to a career as romantic, if not as 
tragic, as that of his own Sardanapalus. 

8S. H. M. BYERS. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 29, 1898, 





A STATUE TO GARNIER. 


Charles Garnier, the late architect of the Nouve 
Opéra of Paris, is in all likelihood to have a statue 
erected to his memory on a well-chosen site in Paris. 
The consensus of opinion seems to be that the monu- 
ment will stand opposite the building which was the 
departed artist’s greatest achievement and which con- 
stitutes his greatest claim to fame. A subscription ta 
collect the necessary funds for erecting the statue has 
already been started by the Société des Artistes Fran- 
cais, the body whose annual exhibitions constitute 
what is now called the Old Salon, or the Salon des 
Champs Elysées, although no longer held there, and 
what used, in bygone days, to be the one and only 
Salon. Charles Garnier’s admirers are legion, and the 
requisite sum for the projected monument has already 
been promised by eager contributions to the fund. The 
Société des Artistes Francais very appropriately pro- 
poses to raise the statue to Garnier in the centre of the 
Place de l’Opéra. 


This statement is found in a leading London jour 
nal, relative to the production of an “ édition de luxe” 
in Paris: “ Book connoisseurs would do well to bear in 
mind that no modern French paper manufacturer pos- 
sessed a paper upon which wood cuttings (cuts?) could 
be printed without the danger of their ultimately turn- 
ing a reddish brown. The ordinary papier de cuve pro- 
curable in France is of no durable value for wood 
cuts.” The reason alleged for this is that the French 
washerwoman invariably uses chlorine compounds in 
whitening linen and cotton clothes, and'in this way not 
alone is the fibre disintegrated, but traces of the chlo- 
rides defy eradication, and, though slow in their action 
on paper, ultimately affect the color of the ink. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, who, it will be recalled, pub- 
lish Anna Katharine Green’s detective tales, have had 
some similar stories by Dr. Rodrigues Ottolengui. The 
doctor’s first essay in this line of fiction was brought 
out some time ago under the title of “An Artist in 
Crime.” The volume was a bundle of stories whose 
chief fascination was in the mysteriousness of the 
crimes committed rather than upon the system em- 
ployed in unraveling them. The doctor’s detective does 
not reason by deduction as Sherlock Holmes used to 
do, but his tales are nevertheless fascinating. His new 
book, which will be published before the end of the 
month, is entitled “ Final Proof; or, the Value of Evi- 
dence,” 


Frederick A, Stokes Company have in press Knarf 
Elivas’s “‘ John Ship, Mariner,” a story of adventure in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. John Ship was an Eng- 
lish sailor, who was captured by the Spaniards, and 
was a prisoner in the Armada which attempted to in- 
vade England. He gives a graphic picture of the sea 
fight along the English Channel and the North Sea, 
until he is finally cast away on a remote island north 
of Scotland, where he has many thrilling adventures. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons’ series of volumes called 
“Stories by Foreign Authors” has just been completed 
by a book which has been contributed to by Polish, 
Greek, Belgian, and Hungarian authors, and includes 
stories by Sienkiewicz, Bikélas, Maeterlinck, Lemon- 
nier, and Jokai. It will be recalled that the previous 
volumes are one from the Italian, one from the Span- 
ish, Russian, and Scandinavian, two containing the 
tales of German authors, and three of French. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons have in press ‘“ Commercial 
Cuba,” by William J. Clark. This is a book particular- 
ly conceived for business men, with maps, plans, and a 
commercial directory of the island. Mr. Clark’s book 
is said to be an exhaustive picture compiled from per- 
sonal observation and official reports of the condition 
and poeerbilities of every industry in Cuba. 





Deiteeeete tees 

A new edition of George W: Cable's romances in 
five uniform volumes is announced by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. The works are “Old Creole Days,” “ Dr. 





“Pindar” has written a letter expressive 
of his present state of mind, That also is 


With the War for a Theme. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 
Fascinated by “E. G.’s™ letter and the 
“terminals,” as given in Tae Times's Sat- 
URDAY Review, I, too, have applied the 
force pump and achieved a sonnet. My ex- 
cuse for sending it is its timeliness, which 
goes to show that even terminals cannot 
handicap Pegasus. The sentiment, indeed, 
may not be altogether new, but the execu- 
tion is all mine own! F. B. 
Johnstown, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1898, 


Calm with tmmortal peace they sleep— 

The hero hearts whose dying valor paves 

A peonle’s way to freedom. Ye hallowed 
waves 

Then lull] them with your requiem deep! 

Sere, at the House of Death, im tears 
stee 

My loved one’s laurels, free his brow again— 

The uncrowned clay mine, as-mine the 


pain, 
then, chaplet bearers! The cloud- 
ships sweep 
Yon misted main of Heaven. Chide not if't 
seems 
A pitying fleet which rides a rueful sky, 
murky souls a mystic argosy. 
paeans and the ba 
I ote sah way id aths alone 
e mute *mid cypress p: s alone, 
— swells a nation’s fullest triumph- 
ne. 


I. 
With Dewey for Its Text. 


fo the Editor of The New York Times: 

When Fenimore Cooper’s niece, who was 
@ schoolmate of Bryant’s daughter, pre- 
sented the latter’s album to the author with 
@ request for a couplet with his name at- 
tached he wrote as follows:. 


“ Charming young lady, Miss Julia by name, 
Your friend, little Cally, your wishes pro- 


claim; 
Read this and you'll soon learn to know it, 
I'm not your papa, the great lyric poet.” 

I quote the incident lest in my attempted 
version in reply to “ Pindar’s” challenge 
I may seem to make any claim to poetic 
rank. If your columns are not closed to 
any further attempts in this line, I submit 
the inclosed. G. POMEROY KBPESE. 

Cooperstown, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1898, 

Calm was the morn when Dewey roused 
from sleep 
The lazy guard who 
paves, 
A revelation from the tropic waves, 
Then as a Triton from the briny deep. 
Here, in China’s seas, we learn to steep 
4 cup that cheers, as I drink again 
e soothing liquid, that cries to my pain 
Depart! and evermore remove and sweep 
Yon terror from my heart as now it seems 
A cloud that darkens from the lurid sky, 
To damp my hopes, or wreck my argosy. 
The spirit that comes unto me in dreams, 
I quaff in silence and in part alone, 
While newsboy cries “‘ Extrees!”’ in no un- 
dertone. 


tramped Manila’s 


IIL. 
Rough, but a Sonnet. 


fe the Editor of The New York Times: 

Allow me to thank “ Pindar” and others, 
through your valuable columns, for their 
appropriate replies to “ E. G.’s"’ opinions on 
the sonnet. “E. G.” concludes that be- 
cause “ Loveless"’ consists of fourteen lines, 
containing the necessary number of feet and 
ending in good rhymes, properly arranged, 
it must necessarily pe a sonnet. This shows 
the danger of dwelling on the “ outward 
and visible sign” to the exclusion of the 
inward and spiritual grace,” and reminds 
me of Josh Billings’s advice, to the effect 
that “‘ Yu must cross your t’s and dot your 
i's ef yu expeck to sukseed in poeckry.” 

The two columns of terminals “ con- 
trived"’ by “ Pindar” struck me as having 
been taken from sonnets already construct- 
ed, which, judging from terminals to lines 
5, 6, 7, 8, does not seem to comply with the 
demands of octave and vextet. I have, how- 
ever, wrestled with the problem, keeping 
the form requirements in mind as much as 
possib) The following very rough result 
goes to show that, while “ E. G.’s” “ skele- 
ton "' process is a possibility, yet its prod- 
ucts evuld hardly carry more weight than 
that attached to other forms of “ freak lit- 
erature 

SURCEASE. 

Calm sea, at last thy restlessness finds rest: 

Fhe cloud-wrapped crescent, half appearing, 
Vives 

.. breiken path of dream athwart thy waves, 

Then ‘sinks from sight and leaves oblivion 
deep. 

Here only, 
step, 

My qu.ckened sense tells o’er and o’er again 

The siumb'rous moans of half-remembered 
pain 

Departing 
sweep. 

Yon 
secms 

A storm-tossed sea, lulled ‘neath the mid- 
night sky ‘ 

To brief surcease—yon crescent argosy 

The magic wafter of these broken dreams, 

I drowse beside the Past’s dim shore alone, 

7 


by the sandy, wave-washed 


waves wring from thy passive 


moon rift melts: my restless spirit 


of all poetry. 

good enough to define what he understands 
a sonnet to be, he would no doubt oblige the 
admirers of the sonnet with a gibbet on 
which they would have no trouble to hang 
him for the edification of the cultured pub- 
lic; for how he could set up a standard that 
would glorify the sonnets of three or “ four 
centuries past,’ to the exclusion of all son- 
nets written since, is a poser. ‘ , 

The sonnet differs from al) other forms of 
verse only as the rose differs from the lily 
or the violet, and “ B. G.’s” failure to ap- 
preciate its beauty only shows that he suf- 
fers from a mental color blindness which 
the eminent mental! oculist, Dr. Titus Mun- 
son Coan, would be happy to treat at the 
rate of $8 per hour. 

In regard to “E. G.’s" method of 
sonnet building, all that need be said is 
that, lke acrostics, it is a harmless gym- 
nastic exercise, for skeleton sonnets con- 
jured up by “ Pindar’s”’ invocation are the 
only kind of spooks that “ E. G.” can ever 
expect to materialize at his séances. 

EDWARD DOYLE. 


New York, Sept. 4, 1808._ 


After Sowing Dragon’s Teeth. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

When I jotted down the two sets of ter- 
minals printed in Tae Times's SATURDAY 
Review for Aug. 29, and for “BE. G.’s” 
sole edification, I had not the remotest idea 
that I was unconsciously sowing dragon’s 
teeth. The number and variety of the an- 
Swers you received were simply bewilder- 
ing, though, were it not for “E. G.’s” 
splendid sonnet, with “‘Memnon’s” produc- 
tion as a good second, J should still have 
remained fixed in my unwavering skepti- 
cism. 

“BE. G.” in particular has dispelled all 
doubt from my mind, for he has written 
a sonnet with so much flesh and blood in it, 
so to speak, that no one could imagine that 
it was evolved from a mere skeleton, It is 
faultless in conception and brilliant in fin- 
ish, and I don’t think I would be overrating 
it to call it a perfect genre picture. The 
final couplet would seem to be a synech- 
doche of Byron’s “Apostrophe to the 
Ocean,” but this ts hypercriticism, and it 
would not be fair to carp at such a splendid 
piece of verse-making as “ At Evening.” 

“Memnon’s” effort is not bad; if he isa 
tyro in verse making he has a splendid op- 
portunity to “ hitch his wain”’ to the tail of 
“E. G.’s” comet, Major Ruffner of 
Charleston honors me by making his ef- 
fort into an ode to my humble self, 
so it would be wungenerous on my part 
not to give it due recognition, yet while the 
doughty Major’s sonnet is a well-engineered 
piece of work, I don’t think it wou'd stand 
the battering ram of criticism. Of the other 
writers it is only fair to say that their in- 
tentions were good, their work from a mus- 
cular standpoint cannot be found fault with, 
but to associate their productions with poet- 
ry ts entirely out of the question. 

“EE. G.” has conclusively proved that he 
is not only a poet, but a writer of charm- 
ing prose, as can be seen from his scholarly 
and comprehensive estimate of American 
poets and poetry in THe Times’s SatuRDAY 
Review for Sept. 3. His criticism of the 
“poetical powers that be” is rather slash- 
ing, but those great men must not lose their 
tempers at being railed at in such excep- 
tionally elegant language, PINDAR., 

New York, Sept. 7, 1898. 


— or - 


Fame 


I. 
He saw it in the sunlight in its golden 
splendor gleaming, 
And strove to reach its pinnacle far in the 
mountains green; 
But what avail these vigils pale, this long, 
incessant dreaming, 
When the dreary stream of Tantalus flows 
wearily between. 


It. 
Along the pathway lone and bleak how few 
the roses springing. 
He is footsore, tired, weary—if he only 
could climb higher! 
the world has coldly spurned him, 
listened not unto his singing, 
Would it listen to his swan-song—his fare- 
well to life and lyre? 


III. 
He sang until the little birds grew strangely 
mute around him, 
His strains were borne afar and near upon 
the breezes’ breath, 
They fancied him asleep when by his shat- 
tered lyre they found him; 
Then Fame brought forth her chaplet—but 
his brow was cold in death. 
~—EUGBDNE GEARY. 


a em 


Ah! 


*“ John Jasper’s Secret,” a tale written by 
Charies Dickens the younger and Wilkie 
Collins, as a sequel to “ Edwin Drood,”’ the 
unfinished masterpiece of the elder Dickens, 
has been out of print for more than twenty 
years. There have, nevertheless, been many 
inquiries for it, not oni:y as a literary pro- 
duction containing the key to “ Edwin 
Drood,” but as a literary curiosity as well. 
A new edition of this work will be shortly 
presented by R. F. Fenno & Ca. 


kindlier, gentler light than any their genius 
could ever give them. 

Selecting the incidents at raridom and 
without attempt at classification of any 
kind, 1. e., by a sort of mental panoramic 


artist, who, as a young girl, helped support 
the family by @pying pictures from the 
old painters, when in the senith of her fame 
was applied to by a woman artist for as- 
sistance. Rosa at once took down from the 
wall a small but valuable painting and gave 
it to her, and for it the woman received a 
goodly sum. At another time, a young 
sculptor who greatly admired her work sent 
her $20, asking her for a small drawing and 
saying that this was all the money he pos- 
sessed, She immediately sent him a sketch 
worth $200. 

The following story 1s told of Jenny Lind: 
A young singer had been given a little part 
to sing in the opera with the great prima 
donna. She had practiced her two lines for 
weeks, and when her turn came, just after 
Jennie Lind’s first aria, the young aspirant 
stepped forward, but the whole audience 
was gazing at the great artist, and nobody 
looked at the novice. However, Jenny Lind 
was more than a great singer; she was a 
good, kind woman; she understood the girl’s 
uncomfortable position at once, and instant- 
ly walked to the back of the stage, pre- 
tending to look out of a window. She gave 
the stage and the audience to the young 
singer, In another instance, Jenny Lind 
showed her modesty and her womanly tact. 
Queen Victoria entered her box at the opera 
at ‘the same moment that the prima donna 
came on the stage; there was tumultuous 
applause from the audience, but neither the 
Queen nor the singer responded, each think- 
ing that it was meant for the other. Jenny 
Lind retired to the back of the stage, but to 
the continued applause the Queen would not 
respond, so the prima donna came forward 
and started “God Save the Queen,” in 
which the audience heartily joined. 

Mrs. Phelps Ward tells of a visit that she 
and Mrs. Fields paid to Lydia Maria Child. 
It speaks for itseif in illustrating the gra- 
ciousness of this great woman’s life. 

“We climbed the steep stairs of the 
boarding house thoughtfully. Each one of 
them meant some generous check which 
Mrs. Child had drawn for the benefit of 
something or somebody, choosing this re- 
stricted life as the price of her beneficence. 
She received us in a little sitting-room 
which seemed to me dreariness personified. 
Everything was neat, respectable, and or- 
derly, but the paucity of the interior con- 
trasted sadly with the rich nature of its 
occupant. I particularly remember the tint 
of the carpet—a lifeless brown, The room 
was so devoid of color as to seem like a 
cell; and the ‘Winter day had been a dark 
one. As we sat talking the sun battled 
through the clouds, and then we saw that 
Mrs. Child had the afternoon side of her 
boarding house and knew how to make the 
most of it. She rose quickly and taking a 
little prism, which she evidently treasured, 
hung it In the window so that it caught the 
southwestern ray. Instantly the colorless 
room leaped with rainbows. The sweet old 
lady stood smiling in the midst of them. 
She directed them this way and that and 
threw them all over the empty spaces and 
plain furniture.” 

I have quoted at such length so as to 
include the rainbow incident, for it teaches 
the lesson of making one’s own sunshine. 
Before the visitors left they persuaded the 
old lady to tell of her anti-slavery expe- 
riences, asking her, among other things, 
how she guarded against fraud in giving 
assistance to the fugitive slaves. She said: 
“Oh, there was a gassword!”” When asked 
what it was she softly repeated: “I was 
a stranger and ye took me tn.” 

Lucy Larcom’s is another life devoted to 
duty that presents itself to the mind’s 
view. Entering a factory at eleven years 
of age, working from 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing to 7 at night for five long years, pre- 
serving through it all her sweetness of dis- 
position and her poetic nature, then ad- 
vancing to the psition of bookkeeper, 
studying every moment she could spare 
from her work, she was later fit to teach 
a district. school in the West and so, by 
great perseverance and industry, climbed 
that ladder by which we rise from the 
lowly earth to the vaulted skies that Hol- 
land tells us about, 


Two more women, by no law of associa- 
tion except in one slight coincidence, ap- 
pear to me: Mrs. Oliphant, England’s lead- 
ing prose writer, and Mrs. Somerville, the 
great astronomer. The latter is remem- 
bered by her family as a domestic saint 
rather than as the famous mathematician. 
The former was a domestic heroine. At 
one time during Mr. Oliphant’s long illness 
she wrote a three-volume novel in six 
weeks, nursing her husband day and night 
during that time; in this way she earned 
money to pay the famliy expenses. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s whole lifework 
was based on a desire to soothe and com- 
fort her father for the death of his only 
son. She promised him that she would try 
to do all that her brother might have done. 
Though only a child at the time, she ceased 
to give so much time to play and began to 


| 


| 


I feel as if I could die in peace. My dream 
is beginning to cdéme true, and if my head 
holds out, I'll do all I once hoped to do.” 

In a line with all her lifelong self-sacrifice, 
she set to work to write “Little Men,” 
purposing to devote the proceeds to her 
widowed sister’s use. 

Concerning the poet sisters, Alice and 
Phoebe Cary, tt is affecting to know of 
their devotion to each other, a devotion 
which culminated in Phoebe’s vigil over 
Alice, which with the grief she felt at the 
loss of her sister, completely broke her 
down, so that she survived her by a few 
months only. 

Another instance of sisterly devotion is 
that of the saintly Christina Rossetti to her 
gifted brother. Her filial duties were also 
most lovingly and beautifully performed. 
Indeed, her rare poetry is but the outcome 
of a long life of perfect self-sacrifice. 

Many other instances of goodness, which 
is the truest kind of greatness, might be 
cited, but I forbear, quoting only, in con- 
clusion, part of the dedication that Blza- 
beth Barrett Browning prefaced to an edi- 
tion of her poems in 1862: 


“To My Father. 


“When your ‘eyes fall upon this page of 
dedication and you start to see to whom it 
is your first thought will be of the 
time far off when I was a child and wrote 
verses, and when I dedicated them to you 
who were my public and my critic. O all 
that such a recollection implies of saddest 
and sweetest to both of us, it would be- 
come neither of us to speak before the 
world, nor would it be possible for us to 
speak of it to one another with voices that 
did not falter. Enough, that what is in my 
heart when I write thus, will be fully known 
to yours. © *® * Somewhat more faint- 
hearted than I used to be, it is my fancy 
thus to seem to return to a visible personal 
dependence on you, as :f, indeed, I were a 
child again; to conjure your beloved image 
between myself and the public, so as to be 
sure of one smile, and to satisfy my heart 
while I sanctify my ambition by associating 
with the t pursuit of my life its ten- 
derest and holiest affection.” 


HELEN CHURCH. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1898, 


Libby and Andersonville. : 


To the Editor of The New York Timea: 

In THE Times's SATURDAY REVIEW for 
Aug, 13, 1398, in a communication from Mr. 
William C. Sebring, M. D., occurs the fok 
lowing passage: 


Barbarism and cruelty are growing old- 
fashioned, The darkést blot on the South- 
ern Confederacy was not the treatment of 
the slave, but it was the abuse of the pris- 
oner at Libby and Andersonville. The world 
execrated this act much more strongly at 
the time than it did the treacherous mur- 
der of 3,000 prisoners by Napoleon. 


This ig but the repetition of a time-worn 
and oft-refuted misstatement. The undis- 
puted records show that although a larger 
number of Union prisoners were held in the 
South than Confederate prisoners were held 
in the North during the civil war, yet there 
were fewer deaths among the former than 
the latter. The Union prisoners at the 
South received poor fare and poor accom- 
modations because none better was to be 
had. They reczived the same fare and ac- 
commodation (necessary confinement to a 
limited prison area understood) as the 
Southern soldiers, their captors, themselves 
received. 

The continued confinement and consequent 
suffering of the Northern prisoners at the 
South was due entirely to the rule adopted 
by the Federal Administration, as a part 
of their general war plan, to exchange ne 
prisoners. «send 

Amid the existing expressions of good- 
will and reconciliation for the present, the 
South would wish bare truth and justice ac- 
corded for the past. 

HENRY A. M. SMITH. 

Charleston, S, C., Sept. 1, 1898. 


War Heroes and Two Civil Ones. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Among the things a thoughtful stranger 
visiting the Capitol of the United States 
will be struck with immediately is the pau- 
city of statues of civilians he encounters in 
his walks, Any number of equestrian fig- 
ures there are, and some other military 
effigies in stone or bronze. But with the 
exception of the statue of Marshall, in front 
of the Capitol Building, and that of Henry, 
in the Smithsonian grounds, no civilians are 
thus honored. An apparent exception is the 
representation of Franklin, at the corner 
of Pennsylvania Avenue, Tenth and D 
Streets, Northwest. All this is easily ac- 
counted for by the fact that our people did 
not wake up to the necessity for having 
statues until the period of the civil 
and the heroes of the Nation naturally were 
the first to be provided for. 

But it was of great civilians who have 
been honored in the Capitol Building that 
it was desired to write in this place, and not 
‘of military and naval heroes, however 
worthy of honor. And it is a noteworthy 
fact that the principal stairway corridors 
of the House of Representatives are graced 
with admirabie paintings, !ife-size or larg: 


war, 
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er, of the two great Americans who have 
within the century given that turn to events 
which these have taken in the molding of 
state policy and in the upbuilding of Na- 
tional character. 

At the western staircase fronting the col- 
ossal painting of “ Westward the Course 
of Empire Takes Iis Way” is Brooke's 
portrait of Chief Justice Marshall. The 
mighty jurist sits calmly in the old Supreme 
Court Chamber, a marble column the back- 
ground, law books at his feet, a brief in 
his right hand, and both arms resting on 
the great armchair. He is clad in his offi- 
cial robes, but the old-fashioned black knee 
breeches and stockings are fully in evi- 
dence, as are the buckles on his shoes. A 
red-figured carpet relieves the sombre col- 
oring of the picture. On the table lies a doc- 
ument bearing either the seal of the court 
or that of the United States. The Chief 
Justice is in feature and expression the 
impersonation of the law—severe without 
cruelty, strong without brute display, sim- 
ple with majesty—the lines of forehead and 
cheek denoting resolution and mental re- 
straint. The face is square, the mouth 
large and firm. Somehow the mouth is bet- 
ter in Story’s statue, just as the figure is 
more majestic. Nevertheless, the portrait 
by Brooke will live in the memory. It is 
adequate, 

On the opposite or eastern side of the 
Capitol, in front of the large painting, “‘ The 
Emancipation Proclamation,” and at the 
head of the stairway, stands the tall, si- 
newy, lithe, and graceful form of the Great 
Pacificator, greatest of parliamentary lead- 
ers, perhaps, since the times of Pitt, Fox, 
and Burke, and founder of the political 
echool of American protection. Henry 
Clay’s mobile face and most expressive 
mouth tell the story of his wonderful popu- 
larity. There is less subtlety in the face 
than in that of the portrait hanging in the 
Members’ Lobby. He is represented in the 
former as standing in the act of showing 
South America on the large globe at his left 
hand. His right arm is brought round on 
that side with splendid grace, and both 
hands point with flowing motion to the left. 
Around are the implements of agriculture, 
of technic art, of scholarship and of science. 
Mr. Clay, as thus depicted, is advocating the 
policy of protection and internal improve- 
ments. He is at mature age, older than 
when he thundered for Greece and pleaded 
in Senate and Cabinet for the land of Simon 
Bolivar. The full-length portrait of Clay, 
i here mentioned, was painted by John Nea- 

gle in 1843, 

It was Marshall’s decisions in the Mary- 
land Bank case and in other cases of that 
period which laid the foundation of law on 
which the cause of the Union rested in the 
great civil contest. His doctrine of neces- 
sary powers in the Federal Government by 
implication overthrew the older doctrine of 
State sovereignty, and although Marshall 

H never carried the idea as far as ft has since 
been made to extend, it was his powerful 
mind and iron will that gave the adherents 
of the Union sovereignty their main pillar 
of support. It was Clay's attitude on lead- 
ing National questions, his eloquent efforts 
on behalf of a protective tariff, in defense 
of a National bank, and in advocacy of in- 
ternal improvements by the General Gov- 
ernment, following his patriotic speeches 
against Great Britain’s exactions in the era 
of the war of 1812, and his speeches and 
acts in denunciation of Turkish and Span- 
ish tyranny—above all, his three Compro- 
mises—that set him apart as the foremost 
American statesman of the nineteenth cent- 
ury. 

We are so apt as a Nation to forget our 
great men when they are not war heroes 
that I have written this little screed by 
way of recalling to the present generation 
two of them who seem to me, without ref- 
erente to their views of policy, to be men 
of imperial grandeur in their public char- 
acter. CICERO" W. HARRIS. 

Washington, Sept. 5, 1898. 

































































The Unsurpassed Jane Austen. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Will you permit an elderly lady to state 
that the editor of THe Times's Saturpay 
Review has forever won a place in her 
heart by his unqualified admiration for 
Elizabeth Bennet? I fully indorse his opin- 
fon that “fairest among women is Eliza- 
beth Bennet,” and, let me add, most charm- 
ing among novels is “ Pride and Prejudice.” 
Dear Jane Austen how I love her! You 
must of course be familiar with all her 
works. Do you not think the scene in 
“ Mansfield Park” where Cranford tells his 
sister that he has ‘ully made up his mind 
to marry Fanny Price inimitable, fault- 
less? But then there is so much to admire 
in Miss Austen’s works—her delicate 
touches, the subtle charm of her wit, her 
wonderful delineation of character, her irre- 
sistible humor. Where among romance 
writers can you find her*equal? I have heard 
that Macaulay, when wishing to gauge the 
literary quality of one unknown to him, 
put as a crucial question, “Do you like 
Jane Austen?” and from the reply the 
questioned either rose or fell in his estima- 
tion. I need not say how high he rose when 
answering in the affirmative. I sympathize 
with Macaulay. F. M. W. 

Cazenovia, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1898, 


Auto Skim-ole and Harold Skimpole. 


0 the Editor of The New rork Times: 

In the interesting volume recently pub- 
lished of G. W. Curtis's early letters to J. 
8. Dwight, there are some extracts taken 
from a sketch which Mr. Curtis wrote long 
ago for “ Homes of American Authrrs.” In 

















































name Skimpole certainly had no significance 
until Mr. Dickens chose it for the caricature 
of Leigh Hunt, which he gave to the world 
I have no reference 
that 
“ Bleak House,”’ which in this country was 
issued serially in Harper’s Magazine, was 
not published before 1853, I should rather 
say 1854. The sarcasm of the nickname was 
so like that biting wit which made Miss 


in “‘ Bleak House.’’ 
book at hand, but I am quite sure 


Fuller so many enemies, teste Mr. Lowell 


description of ‘“‘ Miranda, with an I-turn- 
Mr. 
Curtis must have given her credit for some 
one else’s witticilsm. Can you or any of your 
With renewed apprecia- 


the-crank-of-the-universe-air,”’ that 


readers explain it? 
tion of THe Times's SatuRDAyY REVIEW, 
E. L. C. 

Dorchester, Mass., Sept. 4, 1898, 





Culture Among Business Men. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 
In THE Times's SATURDAY REVIEW 


erature, the new weekly: “‘ The 


more than a tincture of classical learning.”” | member selected the author of whom he name of which he forgets, written some 
At thi are > 7 3 y ay lous ” ; 
- a tae ee, innocent remark ‘- preferred to make & personal study. In May years previous to 1835. Emerson's “ His- 
. D.” ste ghast. It “ takes his breath | of each year we had a “ Jabbie’s night, torical Discourse’ 1s generally accepted as 
away.” It is inconceivable except as a | when the men invited their lady friends, and his first publication in the sense that tt 
joke” and so on. In all which it seems | some of the members gave a talk on some | 1. the frst exclusively <a mae 
to me “A. B. D.” shows rathe re- orary c B ore . : nap foros x” ann 
er a pre- | literary topic of general interest. ing his name on the title page. In 1830 


conception of what the head of a great 
business firm must be than a knowledge of 
what he really is. I have not an unusually 
wide or intimate acquaintance with business 
men, but without stirring out of my tracks 
I recall in the moment three men, each 
the head of a large business, so large, in 
fact, as to be readily recognized over our 
whole country, either of whom could well 
throw down the challenge if he did not 
to any 
such questioner of the possibility of cult- 


think it beneath him to do so, 


ure in a business man. 


* A, 
B. D.” expresses great astonishment at the 
following statement found by him in Lit- 
heads 
of our great business firms have usually 
received a tincture and sometimes much 


































form. These are now of excessive rarit 
even the British Museum not possessing 
copy. 
known to exist. 


Aug. 31, 1898. 


A Literary Club in Hartford. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 
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clubs has been 
Times's SATURDAY REVIEW I 


and now here goes. 


a room that we fitted up in the loft of 
authors and their works. 


cussion. Each 


chosen for 


hard work, and has been a great inspiratio 
social enjoyment. 


leave the old ruts to others. 
last year’s programme, and an invitation t 
our lest ladies’ night, 


some idea of our way of doing things. * * 


to be born in this vicinity. 
WILBUR MACEY STONE. 


One of these is a distinguished Greek Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1898. 
scholar, so much so as to be an authority LES CHATS NOIRS, HARTFORD. 


on mooted points, He is, moreover, 
dent of theology, especially in its historica 
aspects, 


and architecture. Another is 


orous English that might well be the envy Du Maurier. , eof 
of many a “literary man,” so-called. The | 3. Walt Whitman. Milton Bronner writes from Louisville, 
third is a college-bred man, who, though 4. Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Ky.: ‘Several weeks ago in your SATURDAY 
id “ . & 5. Modern German Drama—Gerhard Haupt- | Review you spoke admiringly of H. B. 

he may have left his Greek and Latin in mann, Hermann Sudermann, Ernst! Marriott Watson’s stories about ‘ Gallop- 
the rear, te still on easy terms with our] |, co Sie Wonca ing Dick.’ You further state that Mr. Wat- 
English classics and with all the best think- 7. James Lane Allen. ‘ son’s first appearance in an American 
ing of our day, and capable of expressing | 8 Riotous Romance—Stanley Weyman, An- | magazine was in the August Harper's. This 
himself on any topic with an admirable thony Hope. is an error that I feel sure you will wish 
compactness and force. = ae to correct. In the little Chap Book, now 
Now, if I can, in a moment, recall three | 11. Fantastic Fiction—Frank R. Stockton, | dead and gone, and filled with some of the 
such men, it is probable that there are H. G. Wells. best work of Bliss Carman and John 
12. Satire and Sentiment—Ambrose Bierce, | Davidson, to go no further, there appeared 


thought that when a business man 


selves, do still care enough about it 
foster it in others, 


them, in great measure, 


our art galleries. 


are at odds or that they are 


literary "'? 


ture he had ever seen in a private house. 


this is 
F. L. B. 


culture anywhere.” Surely 
broader and kindlier philosophy. 
Hartford, Conn., Sept. 6, 1898. 





Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelites. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 


added the folowing: 
Hall Caine’s Recollections of Rossetti, 
1 


882. 
Destrée, (O. G.,) Les Préraphaelites. 1895. 
Forsyth, (P. T.,) Relig-on in Recent Art, 
being ctures on Rossetti, &c. 1889, 
Nicholson, (P. W.,) D. G. Rossetti, (Round 
Table Series, No. 6) 1886 


Rossetti, (W. M.,) D. G. Rossetti as De- 
er and Writer. 


1889. 
arrazin, (G.,) Poétes Modernes de l’An- 


gleterre. 1885. 
Sartorio, (G. A.,) Nota su D. G. Rossetti. 


Sharp, (W.,) D. G. Rossetti. 1882. 
Skelton, (i) The Table Talk of Shirley. 
1 


Swinburne’s Essays and Studies, 1886. 


ticl the Poems of D. G. R. “ 
nrebuck, D. G, Rossetti, ? 198, 


Tirebuck, (W., 
Wood, (Esther,) Dante, Rossetti, and the 
Pre-Raphae:ite Movement. 1894. 


Buchanan’s “ Fleshly School of Poetry,” 
about which Mr, Emery inquires, appeared 
in The Contemporary Review for Decem- 
ber, 1871, and was reprinted, with addi- 
tional attacks on Swinburne and Baude- 
laire in 1872, in pamphlet form. Rossett!'s 
“ Stealthy School of Criticism" appeared in 
The Athenaeum of Dec. 16, 1871, and a 
short rejoinder by Buchanan in the same 
journal on Dec, 30, Rosetti’s letter was in- 
cluded in his Collected Works, (Vol I.,) 


1886. 

Swinburne’s pamphlet “Under the Mi- 
croscope,” (an answer to the enlarged 
~ Fleshly School of Poetry,"") was printed in 
872, and is now very difficult to obtain. 





a stu- 


and knows a great deal about art 
a man of 
wide culture and reading, and capable of 
expressing his thoughts in a rich and vig- 


countless others; and, indeed, I have often 
does 
maintain his intellectual life it has a vigor 
and a usability often lacking in that of the 
less practical man. Certainly we know that 
numbers of our most successful business 
men, successful on the large scale, even if 
they do not attain to learning in them- 
; to 
and that we owe to 
the noble equip- 
ment of our universities, our libraries, and 
With what justice can it 


be said of such men that they and literature 
“ anti- 


I remember hearing a well-known literary 
man, accepted as such everywhere, widely 
traveled in our own land and in other 
lands also, express his astonishment at the 
amount of culture he found among the busi- 
ness men of this country. As an instance of 
this, he spoke of finding in the house of a 
business man in a Far Western State the 
best library of French and German litera- 


“In short,” he said, “I am about making 


up my mind not to be surprised at finding 
the 


To the list of works on Rossetti and the 
Pre-Raphaelites, published in Tur Times's 
SaturpDAY Review of Aug. 20, might be 










To the Members—Gentlemen: 
1 


during the coming season, 
Cc. M. N., W. Cc. N., W. M. S. 
1. Maurus Jokai. 
2. Artist 
wards, F. Hopkingon 





Percival Pollard. 

13. Scandinavian Fiction—Henrik 
Jonas Lie, Biornstjerne 
Alexander Kiell 


Ibsen 
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A Club Eleven Years Old. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 


their membership, work, and growth. 


University Extension. 


officers are a President, 
dents, Secretary, Treasurer, and Librarian. 


bers form the Kxecutive Committee. 


of the general business of the club. When 


ence books, and for a small tax sends them 


articles from the leading magazines. We 
find plenty of material for our work. Let 
me say right here that your Saturpay Rp- 
view and SUNDAY MAGAZINE are many 
times invaluable in furnishing information 
I have failed to find elsewhere, 

These books we have ‘the use of until the 
end of our meetings, when they are to be 
returned in as good a condition as when re- 
ceived. We have very attractive club cal- 
endars, containing our constitution and by- 
laws, also our subjects for study. We meet 
the first Saturday in October and close the 
first Saturday in May. We begin at 7 o'clock 
P. M. sharp, read until 9 P. M., when a half- 
hour recess is taken for discussion of the 
subjects given, while the hostess serves tea 
or chocolate with wafers, or some light re- 
freshment most easy for the entertainer, 
there being restrictions against an elaborate 
spread. The evening ends at 9:30. 

I think any lady wishing to join a chub in 
the city will find it to her advantage and 
pleasure to form a small club among her 
friends instead of wishing to be introduced 
to a larger organization which is the proud 
possessor of a clubhouse, as it is apt to be 
sociability, unless one holds a high 





cause of the wel!-known libel sutt, A few 
copies of “ The Devil’s Due” were et the 
Same time privately printed in pamphlet 


Indeed, until last year, no copy was 


ALEXANDER DENHAM & CO. 
27 Bloomsbury Square, London, England, 


Ever since the subject of small literary 
under discussion in THE 
have been 
tempted to stick my pen into the matter, 


For some years past, and until quite re- 
cently, I have had the pleasure and profit 
of being a member of “ Les Chats Noirs, 
a club of thirteen men in Hartford, Conn. 
We met fortnightly, on Friday evening, in 


barn, and listened to papers on a series of 
The reading was 
interspersed with and followed by free dis- 
Fall a list of authors was 
the Winter’s work, and each 


The club has been productive of a deal of 


toward good reading, and withal of much 
We tried to do things 
in a manner a little out of the ordinary and 
I inclose our 


which will give 


Please enroll me as a candidate for mem- 
bership in the literary club apparently about 


Your Com- 
mittee on Subjects takes pleasure in submit- 
ting the following menu for your delectation 


Authors—George Wharton Ed- 
Smith, George 


Bjornsen, 


Their Horn Book the same bidding you to 
a Gabfest on that first instructor of our an- 
cestors the New England Primer being in 
commemoration of the completion of the 
Third year of Les Chats’ sojourn in the 
Land of Letters to be holden in the rear of 
243 Laurel Street in Hartford just before 9 
in the evening of Friday the 27th day of 


Through the columns of Tue TimeEs’s Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW you expressed a desire to 
hear something about small literary clubs, 
If it 
will be of any help to others in the forma- 
tion of a literary circle, I shall be pleased 
to give you a short history of the Every 
Saturday Night Club of Waterville, N. Y. 
Being the originator and one of its found- 
ers, I take pride in the little society, which 
has flourished for eleven years, with such 
suecess that we are considered worthy to 
become one of the small divisions of the 
National and State Federation, also of the 


Our membership is limited to sixteen, as 
we meet at the homes of the members. The 
two Vice Presi- 


These, together with two additional mem- 
This 
committee arranges the courses of study, 
appoints sub-committees, and takes charge 


the subject of study for the year is made 
out, a copy is sent to the Librarian of the 
University Extension. He selects our refer- 


to our librarian, with these and interesting 









it will be of any use to any one of your 
readers in laying out work for an embryo 
club, as our eleven years’ experience has 
taught us many things we did not know in 
our “salad days” when we were green in 
judgment. I. B. J. 
Waterville, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1898. 


y, 
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Literary Journalism in Late Years. 


_In The Literary Era of Philadelphia for 
September J. Aubrey Tyson says: “ During 
the last ten years the large daily journals 
have made leading features of what they 
are pleased to term ‘literary supplements,” 
which are issued with the Sunday or Satur- 
day editions. A very few are creditable, 
notably the literary supplement of ‘(HB 
NEw YorK Times’s [SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
BOOKS AND ART,]} but the others are, for the 
most part, as badly written as they are un- 
reliable.” 












































































































Questions and Answers. 
“A. J. A.,” writing from Nantasket, 
Mass., asks ‘“ Which was the first volume 
published by R. W. Emerson, or the first 


a | bearing his name?” In a little club of which 
he is a member one maintains that the Con- 
cord “ Discourse” of 1835 was the first 
book or pamphlet written wholly by Emer- 


son, while a visitor from Denver claims that 
he has in his collection some pamphlet, the 












there appeared, however, “‘ The Right Hand 
of Fellowship,” written by Emerson and 
printed with a sermon by James Kendall 
In this publication Emerson’s name did not 
appear on the title page, but:it is under- 
stood to have been Emerson's first appeare 
ance in prir.t. 
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J. H. C. Stempel is informed that the 
“Dictionary of the Yiddish Language,” 
compiled by Alexander Harkavy, is pub- 


lished by the author at 130 Madison Street, 
this city. 
















“Bryn Mawr” asks for the value of “a 
complete set of Boydell’s Shakespeare— 
small bodks, 18 inches square; books of 


Plates, 27 inches.”” Do you know of a pure 
chaser? he asks. Our correspondent will do 
well to communicate with Mr. J. W. Bou- 
ton, 10 West Twenty-eighth Street. 



































































































two episodes in the life of Dick Ryder. 
July 1, 1895, there was pubiished the story 
of ‘The King’s Treasury;’ Sept. 1, 189, 
appeared the story, ‘The Jug and Bottle.’” 
We are glad to have had our attention 
called to the two stories of Mr. H. B. Mar- 
riott Watson's in the little Chap Book of 
1895, for they had escaped us. If only we 
could read everything! 




















“M. R.” of Hanover, N. H., inquires con- 
cerning the ‘‘Gothenburg System,” “ Or if 
it does not come within the province of 
literature, can you tell me where to look 
for the information?” The ‘‘ Gothenburg” 
or ‘“‘ Géteborg " system applied to the licens- 
ing system initialed in Gothenburg, Swe- 
den, Oct. 1, 1869, by which the town au- 
thorities contracted for three years for sell- 
ing braindin, and to hand over to the town 
treasury the net proceeds of its trade. This 
system is in vogue in some prohibition 
States, where the only liquors sold are dis- 
posed of by the Stateauthorities. Any 
good encyclopedia will give the particulars 
of the system. 






















































“A Lover of Dickens”? in Claverack, N. 
Y., asks for the name of the publisher of 
the following books, all by F. G. Hitton: 
“A Bibliography of Dickens,”’ ‘ Dickens- 
jana,” “ Dickens by Pen and Pencil.” In- 
quiry is also made concerning any other 
books treating of Dickens. The authorized 
life of Charles Dickens is by John Foster, 
published in three volumes; there are two 
hooks on his public readings, ‘‘ Charles 
Dickens as a Reader,"”” by C. Kent, and 
“Pen Photographs of His Readings in 
America,” by Miss Kate Field. The late 
George Augustus Sala published a valuable 
essay on his “ Genius and Character.” 






















































“F.” of Ogdensburg, N. Y., desires to 
know some book of travel descriptive of the 
Island of E:ba and the cities of Leghorn 
and Magenta. Good articles on these places 
may be found in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, ninth edition. 


























W. F. Brown of Brooklyn would like ta 
know whether there were. more Irish or 
Germans in the war of the rebellion’ Can 
anybody tell? 


A. M. A. of Plainfield, N. J., wants to 
know the name of the author who is known 
as ‘‘The Tramp Poet.” We believe that 
Cc. H. Miller, better known as Joaquin Mil- 
ler, the author of the “Songs of the 
Sierras,”’ and many other poems, has been 
called the “‘ Tramp Poet.” 











































W. H. 8. writes to inquire the dates on 
which occurred the death of Raimundo de 
Madrazo and M. Boudine. Fortunately 
Sefior de Madrazo is not dead; it was his 
father, the famous portrait and history 
painter, Don Federico de Madrazo, who ex- 
pired in Madrid on Aug. 20 last. Eugéne 
Boudon died in Dieppe, Aug. 10, 1890. 


Mebbe It’s from His ‘“‘ Jonatha 
Trumbull.” 
From The Ney York Sun. 

The expression “ eternal fitness of things ” 
originated in Fielding’s novel of “Sam 
Jones.”—Augusta Chronicle. 

We hate to differ with our accomplished 
contemporary, but is not the phrase in 






























Written for Taz New York Tras by 


William L. Alden. 
Author of “ Shooting rare os Queer’ Times the Sixth Column of 

LONDON, Aug. 28.—A very curious thing is literary 
taste. According to Mr. Carlyle Smith, Mark Twain 
confesses that he has no literary taste. I don't believe 
it, for if it were true how could he have written as 
much good literature as he has written; for there are 
pages in “Huck Finn” and in “Joan of Arc” that 
only a consummate literary artist could have written. 
Btill it is certain that there are many very clever 
writers who have a liking for what is second or third 
rate in literature, rather than for acknowledged mas- 
terpieces. The late James Payn was one of these. He 
could not tolerate “Esmond,” and he evidently de- 
lighted in Miss Braddon and the lady who wrote 
“Molly Bawn.” The fact which was recently men- 
tioned—-that Mr. Payn selected books to be reprinted 
in the ‘rauchnitz edition—explains what has always 
been to me unaccountable—the enormous excess of 
worthless over valuable books in that collection. In 
the Tauchnitz edition are 103 volumes by Miss Braddon 
and only four by Kipling. Ninety of Miss Florence 
Marryat’s novels are in that edition, but only one by 
George Moore. Only five volumes by Hawthorne were 
thought worth reprinting in the Tauchnitz Library, 
but sixty volumes by Mrs. Hungerford are there, as are 
also ten volumes by Stevenson ‘and sixty-seven by Ouida. 
More than once, when 1 have been stranded in some 
dull Continental town, I have searched the Tauchnita 
catalogue in the hope of finding something to read, and 

‘have been disappointed. I formerly had a theory that 
the selection of volumes for that library was made by 
a committee of English governesses resident in Berlin, 
but it now appears that such was not the case. Mr. 
Payn was alone responsible for the intolerable quan- 
tity of Braddon and Florence Marryat and the very 
small proportion of Kipling and Stevenson. 

Perhaps the explanation of this lies in the fact that 
Payn was for years worn out with pain and weariness. 
Like some other men in like circumstances, he may 
have found it easier to read a commonplace story than 
to read a story of the highest rank. Still the fact that he 
could not read “Esmond” points to a strange lack of 
literary taste. It is a great pity that the selection 
of the Tauchnitz books ever fell into his hands. That 
ought to have been a collection of all that is best in 
current Anglo-Saxon fiction, instead of a rubbish heap 
of third-class novels. Probably Mr. Payn was dimly 
conscious that his taste was defective, and with a view 
to defending himself in case such a charge should be 


brought against him, he thrust six volumes by Jane 
Austen among the hundreds of volumes by Miss Brad- 


don, “The Duchess,” Ouida, and the like. This of 
course would have enabled him to insist that his liter- 
ary taste was really of the very best. If any one 
charged him with a lack of good taste, it would only be 
necessary for him to point to the six Austen volumes, 
and his accuser would be covered with shame, 


Mr. Henry James’s latest story has not been very 
cordially received. Of course there is very little story 
in it, but that was to have been expected. The charm 
of Mr. James’s stories has always consisted in their 
subtie portrayal of character and their exquisite style. 
But in his latest effort Mr. James's cunning seems to 
have deserted him. The fact that a young woman seat- 
ed in a telegraph office took interest in the messages 
that passed through her hands and temporarily post- 
poned her marriage with the grocer's assistant does 
not interest the reader, especially when the thermom- 
eter is nearly ninety, as it has been for the past fort- 
night. And then, for the first time, so far as I can 
recollect, Mr. James’s style has been involved, and in 
some instances nearly unintelligible. With every dis- 
position to praise anything thai Mr. James may do, the 
press has found it impossible to give more than a lan- 
guid approbation to his new story. It is not worthy of 
the man who wrote the “ Princess Casamassima.” 

The recent union of the firms of Bentley and Mac- 
millan suggest the question, What will be done with 
The Argosy and Temple Bar, the two Bentley maga- 
zines? It seems highly improbable that The Argosy 
pays its expenses, and when there are no more pos- 
thumous novels by Mrs. Henry Wood to publish in it 
the magazine will probably be discontinued. Most peo- 
ple have forgotten that The Argosy was originally 
Charles Reade’s magazine, but it never had any real 
success until it passed into the hands of Mrs. Wood 
and was devoted to the publication of that lady’s in- 
genious romances. Of course the new firm will con- 
tinue the publication of beth Macmillan’s Magazine 
and Temple Bar. The latter has: always had a fair 
sale, and it has been admirably edited, especially of 
late years. It would be a pity if the Macmillans were 
to sacrifice it in the supposed interests of Macmillan’s 
Magazine. 

Mr. Neil Munro’s story, “John Splendid,” which 
has been running as a serial in Blackwood’s, will be 
published in book form in a few days. It is a remark- 
able story, for the reason that the first two or three 
chapters are far and away better than anything that 
the kailyard school has hitherto given us, while the 

_ Test of the story is tedious and uninteresting. Why a 
man who began so well failed to maintain anything 
like the same measure of ability is inexplicable. I have 
never been more disappointed in a story than I was in 
“John Splendid.” I hailed the opening of it with en- 
thusiasm, but I have long since given up the attempt 
to read it. Still Mr. Munro has the root of the matter 
in him, and I have no doubt that he will some of these 


ever writes a volume of stories of equal merit he wil 
take a high place in English literature. ; 

Mr. Morley Roberts has suddenly developed a pas- 
sion for Alpine climbing, and after having made this 
season several bold ascents in Switzerland, he is now 
about to go to South Africa in search of mountains 
fresh and glaciers new. At least .so it is announced, 
though it will be a surprise to most people to learn 
that there are snow mountains in South Africa, About 
the tallest thing there, in the estimation of ordinary 
people, is Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and whatever else he may 
be he is not glacial. But there may be South African 
mountains, although we have not heard of them. If 
there are not, Mr. Roberts will doubtless invent them 
by an effort of the imagination, and he has already 
given us good reason to know that the things he in- 
vents are much more interesting than the prosaic 
things that have existed from time immemorial. 

Mr. Kipling’s new book of stories is anxiously ex- 
pected. I am informed that it will consist chiefly of 
stories dealing with machinery. In other words, Mr. 
Kipling is this time to “sing the song of steam.” In 
addition to stories that have already appeared in the 
magazines, the new volume will contain three or four 
new ones. I venture to hope that Mr. Elshemus will 
write a criticsm of the book for Tuz New York Times. 
I recently read a letter from him dealing with Mr. Kip- 
ling as a poet which was unspeakably precious. I 
trust that Tue Trves will not fail to obtain Mr. Elshe- 
mus’s views of Kipling as a prose writer. They could 
not fail to be original and interesting. 

The death of Dr. Ebers reminds one of his Egyptian 
stories, the chief of which was, if I remember rightly, 
called “ Uarda.” I wonder if any one ever read it. It 
was a combination of Egyptology and romance, and 
while Egyptologists said that it was a beautiful ro- 
mance, people who knew nothing of Egyptology, but 
who were fond of novel reading, said that it was a 
wonderfully accurate picture of life among the ancient 
Egyptians. It was published in the Tauchnitz Library, 
and occasionally the traveler on the Continent still 
meets with some fellow-traveler sleeping peacefully in 
the corner of a railway compartment with “ Uarda” 
on his knees. It had much of the romantic beauty and 
tender pathos of Smith's Classical Dictionary, and if a 
book could achieve popularity with Egyptian mum- 
mies “ Uarda” would undoubtedly have been that book. 

A novelist said to me the other day: “I don’t be- 
lieve there is any such person as Andrew Lang.” At 
first I supposed he was joking, but on subsequent re- 
flection I came to the conclusion that in all probability 
he was fully justified in his incredulity. 

The amount and variety of work that has been done 
by “ Andrew Lang” has long been a matter of wonder 
as well as admiration. Every year he turns out about 
four times as much copy as any other man or woman 
in England. And then there is his amazing versatility! 
He can write equally well on any subject from theology 
to golf, and whatever subject he may handle he shows 
that he knows all about it. It is certainly amazing 
that one man can know so much and accomplish such 
quantities of work, but if we assume that “ Andrew 
Lang” is in reality a sort of literary firm or syndicate, 
he becomes easily explicable. 


It will be said that hundreds of people have met 
Mr. “Lang,” and that this fact alone is conclusive 
proof of his existence. But which Mr. “Lang” bave 
they met? According to Miss Corelli, she has met a 
Mr. “ Lang,” who is to the last degree undesirable. 
Other people assure me that the “Lang” whom they 
know is the most geni@i of men, and still others de- 
scribe him as a pale, studious man, without a trace of 
geniality about him. Does not this diversity of opinion 
point to the fact that several—probably half a dozen— 
different men are put forward by the syndicate from 
time to time to represent the mythical “ Lang”? When 
I am told that Mr. “ Lang” is a fragile student, who 
has written a profound work on the origin of religion, 
I do not doubt it, until I am subsequently told that 
Mr. “ Lang” is a burly Scotchman, who is an author- 
ity on golf. I have the very best of authority for be- 
lieving that there are at least five different “‘ Langs ” 
who are to be seen in the course of the season in Lon- 
don, and this fact makes me reasonably sure that no 
such individual as a real and permanent “ Lang” ex- 
ists. 

All the evidence points to the conclusion that “ An- 
drew Lang” is merely the name of a syndicate ot 
clever writers, and that the various so-called “ Langs ” 
that are met in the flesh are representatives put forth 
by the syndicate to induce the public to believe in 
the existence of “ Lang.” This theory fully explains the 
vast amount of work published under the name of 
“ Andrew Lang,” and its amazing variety. If “‘ Andrew 
Lang” is a real person, he must be in the habit of sim- 
ultaneously writing a romance with his right hand 
and a theological work with his left hand, besides dic- 
tating paragraphs and reviews to threé or four type- 
writer girls. I can believe a good deal, but I cannot 
believe in the existence of any such man. 

The one Mr. “ Lang” whom I thought I knew is 
such an excellent man in all respects that I should 


dg must be wrong if it differed from his. But 
now I feel sure that “ Andrew Lang” is merely a 
syndicate, I have no hesitation in expressing my deep 
disappointment with the recent “ Lang” book, in which 
the origin of all religion is traced to a belief in ghosts, 
The “ Lang” syndicate made a mistake in employing 
the writer of that book. The theological “ Lang” who 
wrote the earlier “Lang” theological books was a 
much abler man, and if he is still living the syndicate 
should re-engage him at once and dismiss the present 
theological “ Lang” as a demonstrated failure. 

Sir George Newnes’s new Robinson Crusoe can 
hardly be called a success, There is a manifest tend- 
ency on the part of the public to disbelieve in the abso- 
lute truth of M. De Rougemont’s adventures. I think I 
pointed out last week that M. De Rougemont’s ship- 
wreck, as described by him, required us to believe in 
the existence of a vessel capable of feats such as no 
other vessel that was ever launched could possibly have 
accomplished, It has also been remarked that, inas- 
much as the sandbank on which M. De Rougemont 
passed many weary months in the middle of the Pacific 
was only eight feet above high-water mark, it must 
have been completely swept by even a moderate sea. 
It is really a pity that M. De Rougemont did not have the 
forethought to have himself wrecked with a kodak and 
an unlimited supply of film. He could then have fur- 
nished proof of the truth of his description of his Pa- 
cific sandbank, which would have put his incredulous 
critics to the blush. Perhaps he will even now take the 
hint and discover a kodak in the wreck of his mar- 
velous vessel. It is not too Jate for him to make such 


a discovery, and it will add much to the interest and 
value of his remarkable narrative. 

There is another writer as to whom I am a little 
incredulous. “Via Lucis” is the title of a novel of 
very moderate merit, of whom we are told that the 
author, “ Kassandra Vivaria,” is an Italian girl, who 
wrote the book and immediately took the veil in a 
convent. Without doubt “ Via Lucis”’ is the work of a 
girl, and it is of course possible that the author is an 
Italian nun. If so, the translator of her book is a 
person quite incapable of writing decent English. When 
we are told to take interest in a story, not because 
of its merit, but because the author is a nun, like the 
alleged Kassandra Vivaria or a cannibal chief like the 
alleged Louis De Rougemont, we naturally feel in- 
clined to resent the request. Perhaps that is the rea- 
son why I hesitate to believe in the existence of Kas- 
sandra Vivaria. If she does exist, I trust she is a bet- 
ter nun than she is a novelist. 

There has been a lively quarrel between Archdea- 
con Sinclair and Mr. Hall Caine. The Archdeacon said 
that there never could have been such a clergyman as 
Mr. Caine described in.“ The Christian,” and Mr. Caine 
retorted that mogt people recognized in the clergyman 
aforesaid a likeness to the Archdeacon himself. At the 
end of the first round the betting was slightly in favor 
of “ The Manxman.” ere will, of course, be another 
round, and perhaps the Archdeacon will have the best 
of it. Mr. Caine has, however, added nothing to his 
reputation by “The Christian.” There was good 
work in his “Deemster” and very fair work 
in his “Manxman,” but his latest tale seems 
to need a good deal of extraordinary advertis- 
ing in order to keep it before the public. If it were not 
so extremely hot I should like to make a pun about 
Manx novelists and their tales, but I must postpone it 
until cooler weather. 

Mr. Anstey, who wastes himself in Punch, has con- 
tributed a new story to The Idler, which is, bhoweve1, 
to run only through two or three numbers. It would 
be ungracious to find fault with Mr. Anstey’s contri- 
butions to Punch were it not that nature destined him 
for a novelist, and it seems a pity that he should frit- 
ter himself away in clever skits. He is one of the two 
or three men who have never yet given us the best 
that is in him. He has written half a dozen capital 
books, but he ought to write a great book, and some 
day he will do it—that is, provided he cuts himself 
free from Punch. His Punch sketches would be re- 
garded as clever pot boilers were they written by a 
man who needed to make a certain number of guineas 
every week in order to live, but Mr. Anstey does not 
need to do that sort of work. 

Mr. Anthony Hope, whose “Rupert of Hentzau” 
has been praised by half of the critics and mildly dis- 
approved by the other half, is just beginning a new 
serial story entitled “ Born in the Purple.” It is to be 
published in The Queen, one of the enormous fashion 
papers that madden their proprietors by their growing 
circulation. The Queen is a mine of advertising wealth, 
but its advertisements have already swollen it to such 
a size that the proprietors lose money on the sale of 
every copy, and the more copies they sell the poorer 
they are. That they should in these circumstances 
publish a story by Anthony Hope, the inevitable effect 
of which will be to increase the circulation of The 
Queen, shows either that they are unselfish philan- 
thropists or that they are willing to go to a good deal 
of expense in order to attract readers who at present 
buy rival papers. However, the public has nothing to 
do with the financial affairs of newspaper proprietors, 
and it will welcome gladly the prospect of a new Hope 
story, even if it does not prove to be a second “ Pris- 
oner of Zenda.” 

Of course Harmsworth’s Magazine will force its way 
into this letter. After demonstrating on paper that a 
threepenny magazine could be sold at a profit, the 
Harmsworths now announce that the price of the sec- 
ond copy of the magazine will be threepence half- 
penny. This is a practical abandonment of the three- 
penny magazine scheme to the rival house of Pearson's. 
A threepenny Pearson’s magazine isto appear some time 
this month, and it remains to be seen if Pearsons can 
succeed where Harmsworth has failed. I cannot under- 
stand the object of publishing a threepenny Pearson's. 
Either it will be a failure, or, if it succeeds, it will suc- 
ceed at the cost of the present sixpenny Pearson's 
Magazine, and it certainly will not be good policy to 
destroy a profitable sixpenny magazine for the sake of 
a threepenny one that cannot possibly bring the pro- 
prietors very large profits. Nevertheless, publishers 
may be supposed to know something about their busi- 
ness, provided of course they are not book publishers, 
There was once a book publisher who thoroughly un- 
derstood the publishing business, but the angels clam- 
ored for him, and now proudly boast that they have the 
most remarkably curiosity in the universe. At least, so 
runs the legend, and there is a possibility that it may 
be true, W. L. ALDEN, 
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OUR WONDERFUL CEN- 
TURY.* 





Achievements and Those of 
Other Centuries—Its Great 


Failures. 


Having now completed our sketch of those 
practical discoveries and striking generali- 
zations of science which have in so many 
respects changed the outward forms of our 
civilization, and will ever render memorable 
the century now so near its close, we are in 
@ position io sum up its achievements and 
compare them with what has gone before. 
Taking first those inventions and practical 
applications of science which are perfectly 
mew departures, and which have also s0 
rapidly developed as to have profoundly 
affected many of our habits, and even our 
thoughts and our language, we find them 
to be thirteen in number: 

1. Railways, which have revolutionized 
land travel and the distribution of commod- 
ities. 

2. Steam ravigation, which has done the 
6ame thing for ocean travel, and has besides 
led to the entire reconstruction of the navies 
of the world. 

3. Electric telegraphs, 
Guced an even greater revolution in 
communication of thought. 

4. The telephone, which transmits, or 
rather reproduces, the voice of the speaker 
at a distance. 

5. Friction matches, which have revolu- 
tionized the modes of obtaining fire. 

6. Gas lighting, which enormously 
proved outdoor and other illumination. 

7. Electric lighting, another advance, now 
threatening to supersede gas. 

8 Photography, an art which is to the 
external forms of nature what printing is to 
thought. 

9. The phonograph, which preserves and 
reproduces sounds ds photography pre- 
serves and reproduces forms. 

10. The Rintgen rays, which render many 
opaque objects transparent and open up a 
mew world to photography. 

11. Spectrum analysis, which so greatly 
extends our knowledge of the universe that 
by its assistance we are able to ascertain 
the relative heat and chemical constitution 
of the stars, and ascertain the existence 
and measure the rate of motion of stellar 
bodies which are entirely invisible. 

12. The use of anaesthetics, rendering the 
most severe surgical operations painless. 

3. The use of antiseptics in surgical op- 
erations, which hag still further extended 
the means of saving life. 

Now, if we ask what inventions compara- 
ble with these were made during the pre- 
vious (eighteenth) century, it seems at first 
doubtful whether there were any. But we 
may perhaps admit the development of the 
steam engine from the rude but still useful 
machine of Newcomen to the powerful and 
economical engines of Boulton and Watt. 
The principle, however, was known long be- 
fore, and had been practically applied in 
the previous centurv by the Marquis of 
Worcester and by Savery; and the improve- 
ments made by Watt, though very impor- 
tant, had a very limited result. The en- 
gines made were almost wholly used in 
pumping the water out of deep mines, and 
the bulk of the population knew no more 
of them, or derived any more ‘direct benefit 
from them, than if they had not existed. 

In the seventeenth century, the one great 
and far-reaching invention was that of the 
telescope, which, in its immediate results 
of extending our knowledge of the universe 
and giving possibilities of future knowledge 
not yet exhausted, may rank with spectrum 
analysis in our own era. The barometer 
and thermometer are minor discoveries. In 
the sixteenth century we have no invention 
of the first rank, byt in the fifteenth we 
have printing. The mariner’s compass was 
invented early in the fourteenth century, 
and was of great importance in rendering 
ocean navigation possible and thug facilitat- 
ing the discovery of America. Then, back- 
ward to the dawn of history, or rather to 
prehistoric times, we have the two great en- 
gines of knowledge and discovery—the In- 
dian or Arabic numerals leading to arith- 
metic and algebra. and, more remote still, 
the invention of alphabetical writing. 

Summing these up, we find only five in- 
ventions of the first rank in all preceding 
time—the telescope, the printing press, the 
mariner’s compass. Arabic numerals, and 
alphabetical writing, to which we may add 
the steam engine and the barometer, making 
seven in all, as against thirteen in our 
single century. 

Coming now to the theoretical discov- 
eries of our time, which have extended our 
knowledge or widened our conceptions of 
the universe, we find tnem to be about equal 
in number, ag follows: 

1. The determination of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, leading to the great 
principle of the conservation of energy. 

2. The molecular theory of gases. 

3. The mode of direct measurement of the 
velocity of light, and the experimental proof 
of the earth's rotation. These are put to- 
gether, because hardly sufficient alone. 

4. The discovery of the function of dust in 
Bature. 

5. The theory of definite and multiple ap i9 
portions in chemistry. 

6. The nature of meteors and comets, aka 
ing to the meteoritic theory of the universe, 

7. The proof of the glacial epoch, its vast 
extent, and its effects upon the earth’s sur- 
face. 


Its 


which have pro- 
the 


im- 


8 The proof of the great antiquity of 
man. 
9. The establishment of the theory of or- 





ganic evolution, 
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10, The celi theory and the pisuiibteliation 
theory in embryology. 

11. The germ theory of the zymotic 
eases, 

12. 
tion of the white blood corpuscles. 

Turning to the past, in the eighteenth cén- 
tury we may perhaps claim two groups of 
discoveries: 

1. The foundation of modern chemistry by 


dis- 


Black, Cavendish, Priestley, and Lavoisier; | c “a 
mous social evils, 


and 

2. The foundation of electrical science by 
Franklin, Galvani, and Volta. 

The ‘seventeenth century is richer 
epoch-making discoveries, since we have: 

8. The theory of gravitation established. 

4. The discovery of Kepler’s laws. 

5. The invention of fluxions and the dif- 
ferential calculus. 

6. Harvey's proof of the circulation of the 
blood, 

7. Roemer’s proof of finite velocity of light 
by Jupiter’s satellites. 


Then, going backward, we can find noth- 
ing of the first rank except Euclid’s wonder- 
ful system of geometry, derived from earlier 
Greek and Egyptian sources, and perhaps 
the most remarkable mental product of the 
earliest civilizations; to which we may add 
the introduction of Arabic numerals, and 
the use of the alphabet. Thus in all past 
history we find only eight theories or princi- 
ples antecedent to the nineteenth century, as 
compared with twelve during that century. 
It will be well now to give comparative lists 
of the great inventions and discoveries of 
the two eras, adding a few others to those 
above enumerated: 


in 








Of Nineteenth Cen- jOf All Preceding Ages. 
tury. 
1. Railways. 1. The Mariner's 
2. Steamships. Compass. 
8. Electric tele-| 2. The Steam En- 
graphs. gine. 
4. The telephone. 8. The Telescope. 
5. Lucifer matches.| 4, The Barometer 
6. Gas illumination.|}and Thermometer. 
7. EB 5. Printing. 
& Photography. 6. Arabic numerals. 
9. The Phonograph.| 7. Alphabetical writ- 
* Réntgen rays. (ing. 
. Spectrum analy-| 8 Modern chemistry 
m. ifounded. 
12. Anaesthetics. | 9. Electric science 
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onerey. 11. Kepler's laws. 
Molecular theory; 12. The differential 
* ‘zases, jcalculus. 
16. Velocity of light} 13. The circulation 


directly measured, andiof the blood. 
earth’s rotation expe-| 14. Light proved to 
ae ntally shown. pee finite velocity. 
The uses of dust.) The development 
is Chemistry, defi- a ‘geometry. 
nite proportions. 
19. Meteors and the 
meteoric theory. 
20. — glacial 
epoch 
21. 
man. 
22. Organic _evolu- 
tion established. 

23. Cell theory and 
embryology. 

24. Germ theory of 
disease, and the func- 
tion of the leucocytes. 
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Of course these numbers are not absolute. 
Either series may be increased or dimin- 
ished by taking account of other discoveries 
as of equal importance, or by striking out 
some which may be considered as below the 
grade of an important or epoch-making 
step in science or civilization, But the dif- 
ference between the two lists is so large 
that probably no competent judge would 
bring them to an equality. Again, it is 
noteworthy that nothing like a regular 
gradation is perceptible during the last 
three or four centuries. The eighteenth 
century, instead of showing some approxi- 
mation to the wealth of discovery in out 
own age, is less remarkable than the seven- 
teenth, having only about half the number 
of really great advances. 


It appears then that the statement in my 
first chapter, that to get any adequate com- 
parison with the nineteenth century we 
must take, not any preceding century or 
group of centuries, but rather the whole 
preceding epoch of human history, is justi- 
fied, and more than justified, by the com- 
parative lists now given. And if we take 
into consideration the change effected in 
science, in the arts, in all the possibilities of 
human intercourse, and in the extension of 
our knowledge, both of our earth and of the 
whole visible universe, the difference shown 
by the mere numbers of these advances 
will have to be considerably increased on 
account of the marvelous character and 
vast possibilities of further development of 
many of our recent discoveries. Both as re- 
gards the number and the quality of its 
onward advances, the age in which we live 
fully merits the title I have ventured to 
give it of~—The Wonderful Century. 


The struggle for wealth, and its deplorable 
results have been accompanied by a reckless 
destruction of the stored-up products of na- 
ture, which is even more deplorable because 
more irretrievable, Not only have forest- 
growths of many hundreds of years been 
cleared away, often with disastrous conse- 
quences, but the whole of the mineral treas- 
ures of the earth's surface, the slow prod- 
ucts of long-past eons of time and geological 
change, have been and are still beigg ex- 
hausted, to an extent never before .ap- 
proached, and probably not equaled in 
amount during the whole preceding period 
of human history. 

Equally disastrous in many respects has 
been the wild struggle for gold in California, 
Australia, South Africa, and elsewhere. The 
results are hardly less disastrous, though in 
different ways, than those produced by the 
Spaniards in Mexico and Peru four centuries 
ago. Great wealth has been obtained, great 


ing up; but great cities have also 

up with their inevitable poverty, vice, over- 
crowding, and even starvation, as in the Old 
World. Everywhere, too, this rush for 
wealth has led to deterioration of land and 
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lowlands with the barren mud produced by 
hydraulic mining; and by the great de- 
mand for animal food by the mining popula- 
tions leading to the destruction of natural 
pastures in California, Australia, and South 
Africa, and their replacement often by 
weeds and plants neither beautiful nor good 
for fodder. 


It is also a well-known fact that 
accumulations of gold seekers lead to enor- 
opening a field for crimi- 
nals of every type, and producing an 
amount of drink consumption, gambling, 
and homicide altogether unprecedented. Both 
the earlier gold digging by individual min- 
ers, and the later quartz-mining by great 
companies, are alike forms of gambling or 
speculation; and while immense fortunes 
are made by some, others euffer great 
losses, so that the gambling spirit is still 
further encouraged and the production of 
real wealth by patient industry to the same 
extent diminished and rendered less at- 
tractive. For it must never be forgotten 
that the whole enormous amount of human 
labor expended in the search for and the 
production of gold; the ships which carry 
out the thousands of explorers, diggers, 
and speculators; the tools, implements, and 
machinery they use: their houses, food, and 
clothing, as well as the countless gallons of 
liquor of various qualities which they con- 
sume, are all, so far as the well-being of the 
community is concerned, absolutely wasted. 
Gold is not wealth; it is neither a necessary 
nor a luxury of life, in the true sense of the 
word. It serves two purposes only: It is 
an instrument used for the exchange of 
commodities, and its use in the arts is 
mainly as ornament or as an indication of 
wealth. Nothing is more certain than that 
the appearance of wealth produced by large 
gold production is delusive. The larger the 
proportion of the population of a country 
that devotes itself to gola production, the 
smaller the numbers left to produce real 
wealth—food, clothing, houses, fuel, roads, 
machinery, and all the innumerable conve- 
niences, comforts, and wholesome luxuries 
of life. Hence, whatever appearances may 
indicate, gold-production makes a country 
poor, and by furnishing new means of in- 
vestment and speculation helps to keep it 
poor; and it has certainly helped consider- 
ably in producing that amount of wretched- 
ness, starvation, and crime which, as we 
have geen, has gone on increasing to the 
very end of the century. 


these 


But the extraction of the mineral products 
stored in the earth, in order to increase 
individual wealth, and to the same extent 
to the diminution of National well-being, is 
only a portion of the injury done to pos- 
terity by the “ plunder of the earth.” In 
tropical countries many valuable products 
ean be cultivated by means of cheap native 
labor, so as to give a large profit to the 
European planter. But here also the desire 
to get rich as quickly as possible has often 
defeated the planter’s hopes. Nutmegs were 
grown for some years in Singapore and Pe- 
nang; but by the exposure of the young 
trees to the sun, instead of growing them 
under the shade of great forest trees, as in 
their natural state and as they are grown 
in Banda, they became unhealthy and un- 
profitable. Then coffee was planted, and 
was grown very largely in Ceylon and other 
places; but here again the virgin forests 
were entirely removed, producing unnatural 
conditions, and the growth of the young 
trees wag stimulated by manure. Soon there 
came disease and insect enemies, and coffee 
had to be given up in favor of tea, which 
is now grown over large areas both in 
Ceylon and India, But the clearing of the 
forests on steep hill slopes, to make coffee 
plantations, produced permanent injury to 
the country of a very serious kind. The rich 
soil, the product of thousands of years of 
slow decomposition of the rock, fertilized by 
the humus formed from decaying forest 
trees, being no longer protected by the 
covering of dense vegetation, was quickly 
washed away by the tropical rains ieaving 
great areas of bare rock or furrowed clay, 
absolutely sterile, and which will probably 
not regain its former fertility for hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of years. The devasta- 
tion caused by the great despots of the 
Middle Ages and of antiquity, for purposes 
of conquest or punishment, has thus been 
reproduced in our times by the rush to ob- 
tain wealth. 


Even the lust of conquest, in order to se- 
cure slaves and tribute and great estates, 
by means of which the ruling classes could 
live in boundless luxury, so characteristic 
of the early civilizations, is reproduced in 
our own time, The great powers of Europe 
are in the midst of a struggle, in order to 
divide up the whole continent of Africa 
among themselves, and thus obtain an out- 
let for the more energetic portions of their 
populations and an extension of their trade. 
The result, so far, has been the sale of 
vast quantities of rum and gunpowder; 
much bloodshed, owing to the objection of 
the natives to the seizure of their lands and 
their cattle; great demoralizations both of 
black and white; and the condemnation of 
the conquered tribes to a modified form of 
slavery. Comparing our conduct with that 
of the Spanish conquerors of the West In- 
dies, Mexico, and Peru, and making some 
allowance for differences of race and of 
public opinion, there is not much to choose 
between them, Wealth, and territory, and 
native labor were the real objects of the 


in the estimation of the historian of the 


future, the Spaniards will be credited with 
two points in which they surpassed us. 
Their belief that they weré really serving 
God in converting the heathen, even at the 
point of the sword, was a genuine belief 
shared by priests and conquerors alike—not 
a mere sham, ag is ours when we defend our 
conduct by the plea of introducing the 
“blessings of civilization.” And, in wild 
romance, boldness of conception, reckless 
daring, and the successful achievement of 
the well-nigh impossible, we are nowhere 
when compared with Cortez and his 500 
Spaniards, who, with no base of supplies, 
no rapid steam communication, no supports, 


imperfect weapons and the ammunition they 
carried with them, conquered great, popu- 
lous, and civilized empires. It is quite pos- 
sible that both the conquests of Mexico and 
Peru by the Spaniards, and our conquests 
of South Africa, may have been real steps 


in advance, essential to human progress, 
and helping on the future reign of true 
civilization and the well-being of the human’ 
race. But if so, we have been, and are, une 
conscious agents, in hastening the great 
“far-off, divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 
We deserve no credit for it. Our aims 
have been, for the most part, sordid and 
selfish; and if, in the end, all should work 
out for good, as no doubt it will, much of 
our conduct in the matter will yet deserve, 
and will certainly receive, the severest con- 
demnation. 
We are now in a position to form some 


general estimate of progress and retrogres- 
sion during the nineteenth century, and 
to realize to som? extent what will be the 
verdict of the future upon it. We have seen 
that it has been characterized by a marvel- 
ous and altogether unprecedented progress 
in knowledge of the universe and of its 
complex forces; and also in the application 
of that knowledge to an infinite variety of 
purposes, calculated, if properly utilized, 
to supply all the wants of every human be- 


ing, and to add greatly to the comforts, 
the enjoyments and the refinements of 
life. The bounds of human knowledge have 


been so far extended that new vistas have 
opened to us in directions where it had 
been thought that we could never penetrate, 


and the more we learn the more we seem 
capable of learning in the ever-widening 
expanse of the universe, It may be truly 


said of men of science that they have now 
become as gods knowing good and evil; 
since they have been able not only to util- 
ize the most recondite powers of nature in 
their service, but have in many cases been 
able to discover the sources of much of 
the evil that afflicts humanity, to abolish 
pain, to lengthen life, and to add immensely 
to the intellectual as well as to the physical 
enjoyments of our race. 


But the more we realize the vast possi- 
bilities of human welfare which science has 
given us, the more we must recognize our 
total failure to make any adequate use of 
them. With ample power to supply to the 
fullest extent necessaries, comforts, and 
even luxuries for all, and at the same time 
allow ample leisure for intellectual pleas- 
ures and aesthetic enjoyments, we have 
yet so sinfully mismanaged our social econ- 
omy as to give unprecedented and injurious 
luxury to the few, while millions are com- 
pelled to suffer a lifelong deficiency of the 
barest necessaries for a healthy existence. 
Instead of devoting the highest powers of 
our greatest men to remedy these evils, we 
see the governments of the most advanced 
nations arming their people to the teeth, 
and expending much of their wealth and 


all the resources of their science, in prep 
aration for the destruction of life, of prop- 
erty, and of happiness. 

Even more degrading, and more terrible 


in its consequences, is the unblushing self- 
ishness of the greatest civilized nations, 
While boasting of their military podwer, 
and loudly proclaiming their Christianity, 
not one of them has raised a finger to save 
a Christian people, the remnant of an am 
cient civilization, from the most barbarous 
persecution, torture, and wholesale 
massacre. A hundred thousand Armenians 
murdered or starved to death while the rep- 
resentatives of the Great Powers coldly 
looked on—and prided themeéelves on their 
unanimity in all making the same useless 
protests—will surely be referred to by the 
historian of the future as the most detest- 
able combination of hypocrisy and inhu- 
manity that the world has yet produced, 
and as the crowning proof of the utter rote 
tenness of the boasted civilization of the 
nineteenth century. 


When the brightness of future ages shall 
have dimmed the glamour of our material 
progress, the judgment of history will sure- 
ly be that the ethical standard of our rulers 
was a deplorably low one, and that we were 
unworthy to possess the great and benefi- 
cent powers that science had placed in our 
hands. 


The people are being educated to under 
stand the real causes of the social evils that 
now injure all classes alike, and render 
many of the advances of science curses 
instead of blessings. An equal rate of such 
educational progress for another quarter of 
a century will give them at once the power 
and the knowledge required to initiate the 
needed reforms, 


The flowing tide is with ue. We have 
great poets, great writers, great thinkers, 
to cheer and guide us; and ap ever-incréas- 
ing band of earnest workers to spread the 
light and help on the good time coming. 
And as this.century has witnessed a mate- 
rial and intellectual advance wholly unpre- 
cedented in the history of human progress, 
so the coming century will reap the full 
Se 9 Ses OR ee oe haaeee! nk ee 
equally new and unpre- 
ew great in amount. 











Joel Benton, 

Author of “ Emerson as a Poet.” 

We say “Rare Ben Jonson,” or, at least, his con- 
temporaries did; why not say as well Delightful or 
Delicious Montaigne? Human love so overwhelmingly 
ratifies criticism in his case, as in a few other in- 
stances, (take Charles Lamb for a typical one,) that 
we approach him quite as much with the heart as with 
the intellect. But he was not merely a lover of his 
kind and a companion to those who worked in the 
spirit and were puzzled by the helplessly bewildering 
labyrinth of life, nature, and fate; he touched also the 
intellect of his time and the centuries that followed. 


He was read by Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. His 
“ Essays ” is the one book that is known to have been in 
Shakespeare's library, and it still holds one of that 
poet’s few extant and priceless autographs. Pascal 
deeply studied Montaigne, Emerson and St. Beuve ex- 
alted him—the former selecting him as the type in one 
of his great divisions of “ Representative Men” and 
making his friend La Boetie the topic of one of his ear- 
liest poems. Byron, says Leigh Hunt, said: “ Montaigne 
was the only great writer of past times that he read 
with avowed satisfaction,” and John Sterling of Car- 


lylean fame is only one of a numerous army, them-_ 


selves mostly celebrated, that made pilgrimages to his 
chateau in Perigord out of reverent regard for him. 
From seventy-five to a hundred editions of the essays 
were long ago assured in various languages of the civ- 
ilized world, and no great author is apt to leave the 
man behind them out of thought or reference. 


It was “a single odd volume of Cotton’s translation 
of the essays” that remained to Emerson from his 
father’s library when he was a boy that drew his atten- 
tion to Montaigne, and this is his account of fhe book’s 
effect upon him: “It lay long neglected until, after 
many years, when I was newly escaped from college, I 
read the book, and procured the remaining volumes. I 
remember the delight and wonder in which I lived with 
it. It seemed to me as if I myself had written the book 
in some former life, so sincerely it spoke to my 
thoughts and experience.” Some years later, when in 
Paris in 1833 visiting the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, 
he “came to a tomb of Auguste Collignon, who died in 
1830, aged sixty-eight years, and who,” said the monu- 
ment, “lived to do right, and had formed himself to 
virtue on the ‘ Essays of Montaigne.’ ” 


This French essayist lived in a stormy and intoler- 
ant time. Every house was a fort, owing to both civil 
and religious strifes. The world then had not known 
so very long that their physical planet was round, and 
persecution for new or strange opinions was the gen- 
erally accepted panacea against error. But Montaigne 
“kept his gates open and his house was without de- 
fense.” A sectary or a politician of any sort found 
welcome with him, and none of any of the brands of 
bigotry made him serious trouble. 


His form of thought, now so universally known, is 
largely a combined soliloquy and confession. He is 
above any other writer in any literature, first of all 
frank and: honest. It seems sometimes as if he made 
the very worst of himself through a mental and moral 
dissection, relentless and unsparing. But he treated 
all topics with an equally free hand. His motto under 
the picture ot « pair of evenly balanced scales was 
“Que scais—je? (What doI know?) He would balance 
all the reasons, giving both sides their chance, and, if 
neither side of the scale dipped, he would hold his final 
conclusion in suspense. His physical as well as his 
moral diseases he puts in full sight, and is ever garru- 
lous Over them. It is genial garrulity rather than elo- 
quence—though once or twice he is eloquent—that is 
his peculiar characteristic, He says: 

“When I the most strictly and religiously confess 
myself, I find that the best virtue I have has in it some 
tincture of vice; and I am afraid that Plato, in his 
purest virtue, (I, who am as sincere and perfect a lover 
of virtue of that stamp as any other whatever,) if he 
had listened, and laid his ear close to himself, would 
have heard some jarring sound of human mixture; 
but faint and remote, and only to be perceived by 
himself.” 

There was never a child more sincere than this 
essayist, or a mind of more probity than his. His top- 
ies are a medley, and taken at random. He won’t hold 
one a moment longer than it interests him. He skips 
to the most diverse—and the singularly unifying thread 
on which he strings them all makes everything hom- 
ogeneous. Emerson calls attention to his “ abundance 
of thoughts.” He says: 

“The sincerity and marrow of the man reaches to 
his sentences. I know not anywhere the book that 
seems less written. It is the language of conversation 
transferred to a book. Cut these words and they would 
bleed; they are vascular and alive.” 

Those familiar with the French of his age say that 
Montaigne went straight toward the best word in each 
instance. His style was a complete absence of artifice 
or posture. 


One falls into the habit of speaking of “ his book ” 
as if the “ Essays” were all that he wrote. But it is 
this one book that embodies him, and is, if I may use 
such a figure, almost a synonym of the maf. Miss 
Lowndes, in her new and very learned account of 
Montaigne, says the “ Essays” “ must remain the chief 
source of our knowledge” about its author. But she 
has found not a few records that are ancillary, and that 
help us to understand him by making many things 
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is 
in his retirement and in 
Suetce te Fyne a plop base” 
He retired at the early age of thirty-nine, “iong 
worried with the servitude of courts and public func- 
tions,” to be no longer an actor in but a spectator of 
life. How curiously, how charmingly, he meditated 
upon the “irony of things”! His friendship with La 
Boetie was truly an idyllic episode, for the like of 
which the loves of David and Jonathan and of Damon 
and Pythias are not extravagant examples. La Boetie 
was two and a half years older.than his friend, and, 
dying at thirty-three, was separated from him early. 
Montaigne said of this friendship: 


“We sought each other before we had seen one 
another, and by the reports we heard, the one of the 
other, which wrought a greater force in our affection 
than the reason of the reports may well bear out; I 
think, by some decree of Heaven. We embraced each 
other by our names; and at our first meeting, which 
was by chance at a great feast and meeting at the 
tower, we were so taken up, so at home and beholden 
between ourselves, that from thenceforward nothing 
Was so near to us as one unto the other.” 


Charles Lamb says in a talk on spiritual repulsions 
that he can easily believe two entire strangers may 
meet each other and be so entirely different in their 
entire nature as to proceed at once to a pitched battle. 
Montaigne and La Boetie were the exact opposite of 
these supposititious characters, and so perfectly alike 
that the former could only account for the affinity by 
assigning it to a divine frenzy—a seizure of the will 
of each. All the rest of Montaigne’s life, compared with 
the four years in which he carried on this friendship, 
were, to use his own words, “ Naught but a vapor, 
naught but a dark and irksome night.” 

Tenderly, and almost with piety, did Montaigne offi- 
ciate in smoothing his friend’s last days. After his de- 
parture he held back from publication one of his writ- 
ings, which, as a vehicle of public criticism, he thought 
might be misconstrued. But La Boetie’s verses he 
carefully rescued and brought out—lamenting that the 
writer’s carelessness about them was so extreme that 
many of the poems he wrote were irrecoverably lost. Miss 
Lowndes suggests that, while these poems were much 
in advance of the verse that was contemporary with 
them, they received not a little transfiguration through 
Montaigne’s comment and regard. 


Readers who remember Emerson's mystic and sym- 
bolizing poem on Montaigne’s friend (in which the 
name is spelled “ Etienne de la Boéce) may still like 
to see it again, and those to whom it is new will get 
from it the picture of a character in which love and 
sturdy truth are marvelously blended. I copy it below: 


ETIENNE DE LA BOECE. 


“T serve you not, if you I follow, 
Shadowlike, o’er hill and bollow, 
And bend my fancy to your leading, 
All too nimble for my treading. 
When the pilgrimage is done, 

Aud we've the landscape overrun, 

I am bitter, vacant, thwarted, 

And your heart is unsupported. 

Vainly valiant, you have missed 

The manhood that should yours resist, 
Its complement; but if I could 

In severe or cordial mood 

Lead you rightly to my altar, 

Where the wisest muses falter, 

And worship that world-warming spark 
Which dazzles me in midnight dark, 
Equalizing small and large, 

While the soul it doth discharge, 

That the poor is wealthy grown, 

And the hermit never alone, 

The traveler and the road seem one 
With the errand to be done— 

That were a man’s and lover's part, 
That were Freedom’s whitest chart.” 


No doubt La Boetie did “resist” some of Mon- 
taigne’s easy-goingness, and was not infrequently his 
friendly mentor. He did not “follow” him as a 
“shadow” “over hill and hollow,” but he gave him 
support whether it was “severe or cordial.” He was, in 
fact, Montaigne’s “ complement,” and that is why they 
fitted so well together, most notable of all the double 
stars in friendship’s sky. 


But no account of Montaigne can be quite complete 
which omits reference to Walter Pater’s ascription to 
him in “ Gaston de Latour.” Pater says: “ The diver- 
sity, the undulancy of human nature! So deep a sense 
of it went with Montaigne always that himself, too, 
seemed to be ever changing color sympathetically 
therewith. * * * Diversity of custom!—what was 
it but diversity in the moral and mental views, diver- 
sity of opinion? And diversity of opinion, what but 
radical] diversity of mental constitution? * * *¢ 
Death, life; wealth, poverty; the whole sum of con- 
trasts; nay! duty itself, ‘the relish of right and 
wrong,’ all depend upon the opinion one has of them, 
and receive no color of good and evil, but according to 
the application of the individual soul. Did Hamlet learn 
of him that ‘there is nothing either good or bad but 
thinking makes it so’?” 


There is very much more that Pater says of Mon- 
taigne which might be aptly quoted, but the reader will 
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gladly have painted myself entire and naked. Thus, 
reader, I am myself the mother of my book; it is 
against reason that thou shouldst employ thy time 
upon so vain and frivolous a subject. Therefore, fare- 
well.” 

But our author says of these essays quoting Teis- 
sier’s remarks made nearly two centuries ago, “ Few 
books have given rise to so voluminous and so various 
criticism.” Referred to they have been “as the epit- 
ome of good sense and reasonable morals,” and 
“widely condemned for their looseness and impiety.” 
There is, at any rate, something in them for every- 
body’s liking’ and dislike. Miss Lowndes quotes Male- 
branche, an unsympathetic critic, as saying that it is 
the imagination in the essays “which captivates every 
reader.” They “have been a storehouse of pungent 
phrase and racy anecdote to many, from his contempo- 
raries down, who have not in the least concerned them- 
selves about the author’s general attitude and temper.” 
But not less than the imagination shown is the quiet, 
lambent humor—the philosophy that, where gray and 
Autumnal even, is still bathed in sunshine. 

It has long been settled by a consensus of criti- 
cism whom we are tocrown as the five greatest poets 
in all literature, and if among all books that are con- 
cededly classic ten were to be named, Montaigne’s 
“ Essays” could not escape the list. Of their author, 
too, Gibbon says that he and Henry of Navarre were 
the two most liberal men of the sixteenth century. 

It only remains to be said that Miss Lowndes in her 
treatment of this author has not only acknowledged 
the world’s debt to him, but has now made the world 
of intelligent readers greatly indebted to herself. Her 
book is the result of profound scholarship, and is the 
best and fullest study of Montaigne now extant. 

JOEL BENTON., 


MUSEUM MANAGEMENT. 


We have already alluded to the recent report pre- 
sented to Parliament by the Select Committee cn Mu- 
seums of the Science and Art Departments in England 
and Scotland. The one main point is the recommenda- 
tion of the committee “that there be an Educational 
Minister of Cabinet rank, having a seat in the Legis- 
lature, aided by a Parliamentary Secretary.” The com- 
mittee also favored the appointment of a Secretary 
for the Science and Art Department like the Secretary 
of the Educational Department. 

One fault which is shown to exist in the English 
museums seems to be the somewhat arbitrary methods 
of present individual Chief Directors, who do not con- 
sult with the practical officers of such institutions. One 
recommendation is that no appointments should be 
made to persons who have not special gualifications. 
It may be said “‘ en passant” that, as far as our Smith- 
sonian Institution and the United States National Mu- 
seum are concerned, to-day they are beyond the pale of 
politics, but it must also be insisted upon that there did 
exist a time not so remote when efforts were made by 
stupid and ignorant “ legislators ” to inject politics into 
the Smithsonian and the museum, and to give igno- 
rant and incompetent men places in purely scientific 
institutions. 

The English press, which is well informed regarding 
their museums, are somewhat faultfinding and go into 
minutiae which the Special Committee, absorved by 
the bigger plans, did not treat. In taking up the of- 
ficial list of Kensington Museum, there being a total 
staff of 774, the committee did, however, state that 160 
of these persons were inter-related. These ‘were the 
uncles, the cousins, and maybe the aunts cf important 
persons. Sometimes, so the newspapers have it, a cat- 
alogue of an exhibition is published two months after 
the show is closed and the objects dispersed. A worse 
charge than this is the errors printed in the catalogue. 
As far as this difficult work of making a catalozue 
goes, as Mr. Charlies Henry Hart might express it, 
“one man makes a catalogue and a million read it and 
pick flaws in it.” So when there is an error you are 
sure to hear of it. Nevertheless, there have been some 
gross blunders committed by the Kensington catalogue 
compiler, which, as the French might express it, “ jump 
at your eyes.” In a catalogue there must be a sense of 
proportion. In the printed comment and explanation 
of the “ National Engraved Portraits,” Jackson, the 
pugilist, (he was Byron’s master of boxing.) has eleven 





lines of biography, and Beaconsfield has exactly three. 

Many are the complaints made relative to the Ken- 
sington Art Library, and you may read “ Mill on Ham- 
ilton, ditto on the Floss,” which sounds as if Punch had 
had a hand in it. In another place it is printed that 
“ Ballantyne became a friend of Sir Walter Scott in 
1873.” Finally, the committee expresses astonishment 
that the compiler was paid 2 guineas a day for correct- 
ing his proofs. 

New brooms are wanted, in more than one mtseum, 
the localities not necessarily transatlantic ones. To the 


seniors the honors and to the juveniles the work, is 
all well enough, but neither can the general of an army 
nor the head of a museum be competent if they are teo 
fat or too old. 
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COLLEGES IN AMERICA.* 


An Interesting Scotch Tribute to 
Their Value and Mar- 
velous Growth. 


There are few things which strike one 
who visits America at the close of the 
nineteenth century more than the wonder- 
ful development of its universities and col- 
leges—their number, their size, and their 
efficiency. It has no parallel in Europe; 
and the work which they are now doing 
is the most hopeful element in the complex- 
ity and the occasional embarrassment of 
American life. At first one is almost bewil- 
dered by the number of able and capable 
men and women everywhere in all the edu- 
cational institutions of the United States. 
There may be few outstanding or domi- 
nant personalities in proportion to the 
number of skilled educators; but there is 
no lack of Presidents and teachers of the 
foremost rank and of specialists of rare 
ability. 

It is difficult to obtain accurate informa- 
tion as to all the American colleges. In 
the official report of “The Statistician of 
the United States Bureau of Education” for 
1898, we have a list of 402 colleges and uni- 
versities, 12 of which are for women ex- 
clusively; but in a recently published work 
on “The American College in American 
Life,” the colleges are set down as 695, of 
which 103 are for women exclusively. In 
@nother official] return for 1896-7 I find 474 
universities and colleges in which the co- 
education of the sexes is the rule, and 155 
for women exclusively—in all 629. It is to 
be feared that, in this estimate, girls’ 
schools—such as the noble institution at 
Ogontz, near Philadelphia—and the boys’ 
American Rugby, at Lawrenceville, are in- 
cluded; but even in the smaller estimate of 
402 colleges many must be included which 
@re Only good secondary echools. In con- 
trast with what there is in America, in 
Great Britain and Ireland there are only 
80 universities and universitv colleges all 
told; but there are 17 professional colleges 
agricultural, naval, military, musical, and 
technical. There are 71 theological colleges, 
44 training colleges, and 10 women’s col- 
leges—in all 160. 

All the universities of the United States 
have had their origin—as Mr. James Bryce 
says—“ in private munificence, or denomina- 
tional zeal, or in State action.” None of 
them were founded, like the great Euro- 
pean ones, by imperial edict or Papal bull. 
They had, in one respect, a more significant 
origin. When America was first colonized 
one of the aims of the settlers was to have 
places of learning, educational institutions, 
among them; and it was only eighteen 
years after the Pilgrim Fathers landed in 
America that John Harvard—of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, England—bequeathed 
one-half of his fortune for the founding of 
a similar college at Cambridge, near Bos- 
ton. This was the first American college 
and it was the product of private mu- 
nificence. Although only £800 was given to 
start it, that sum was the nucleus of vast 
subsequent donations; and Harvard, with 
its founder’s name attached, remains to 
this day America’s foremost college. 

It is moré difficult to classify the univer- 
sities of America than it is to arrange those 
of Britain in departmental groups, the 
historical order of their foundation is so 
different from their academic position as 
educational institutions, But their types 
are mainly twofold: (1) Those founded (like 
our Oxford and Cambridge Colleges) by 
private munificence, with a head—generally 
called the President—in whose hands large 
governing powers are vested, as he has the 
virtual patronage of the chairs; and a body 
of Trustees, who manage the property of the 
university, who elect the President, and 
can dismiss him. The professors follow a 
definitely prescribed course of instruction, 
and have a certain control or oversight of 
the students. The latter live in dormitories 
within the college grounds, or in lodgings 
outside, as they choose. The majority of 
such colleges have a special religious or 
ecclesiastical connection, to which there is 
no exact parallel in Great Britain, or in 
France or Germany. (2) The second type or 
class is the college founded by a State, 
and governed not by private Trustees, but 
by a board of men termed Regents. The 
students live where they choose, as in the 
Scottish and German universities, and at 
the provincial university colleges of Eng- 
land. There is very little oversight or dis- 
cipline maintained. Out of the classrooms 
the students are left to their own resources 
in matters of education and practice. 

It is intéresting, however, as showing the 
numerous phases which the universities and 
colleges of the world undergo in the course 
of their evolution—that some which began 
their career on the earlier plan (such as 
Harvard and Yale) have since adopted the 
latter one. Others, such as Cornell, at 
Ithaca, founded by the munificence of a 
private donor, have beer left explicitly un- 
denominational, and some, established by 
public State authority, have been left to 
the management of a body of self-renewing 
Trustees, 

The great majority of the universities of 
America are in its Bastern States, from 
Boston in the North to Washington in the 
South, and westward so far as Chicago and 
Madison, but the accumulating wealth of 
the Eastern States has recently led to the 
foundation of colleges of great importance 
not far from the seaboard of the Pacific. 
The extraordinary increase in the number 
and efficiency of the American colleges dates 
from the time of the civil war. Its result 
was in many respects very different from 
that of the War of the Roses in England, 






























things, they found, build, and endow col- 
leges, calling them after their own names. 
This is doubtless so far due to a genuine 
| love of knowledge; but their colleges have 
aiso become the means of transmitting the 
names of their donors to the future in solid 
stone; and these, material structures, al- 
though they have subsequently undergone 
many changes, have sometimes been more 
enduring than a European peerage, which 
| has died out In the course of time. The wide- 
spread desire on the part of the wealthy 
men of the United States to found colleges 
and unversities, and to endow them largely 
in their own lifetime, ts one of the most 
| hopeful omens for the future of that coun- 
try and for the destiny of the Anglo-Saxon 
race on the continent of America. The very 
highest kind of education is almost every- 
where appreciated in the States, That will 
evolve new features in the National charac- 
ter, and will slowly develop a new type of 
humanity, which will react on the Ameri- 
can legislature. The kind of men who en- 
ter the House of Representatives, and are 


ly educated than their predecessors, will 


the Nation. 

In all the universities of Europe we can 
trace the evolution of two radical types, 
with incessant modifications as these types 
have grown. One of them was transmitted 
direct from England to America and there 
retained, yet differentiated. The crossings, 
the variations, have been parallel to the 
new developments of organization in phys- 
ical products. Within the universities there 
have been many ups and downs, and cu- 
rious swingings of the pendulum to and 
fro; but there has been a steady develop- 
ment, and scientific study has steadily ad- 
vanced along the whole line. It is well for 
the country at large that its type of univer- 
sity has varied. Some of them are very in- 
ferior to others; but what we, in the East, 
should realize is this—that all of those of 
the West have sprung up from a genuine 
love of knowledge—if not always of wis- 
dom—and from a desire for the diffusion of 
knowledge throughout the entire stratum 
of society. 

The foolish colonial policy of Great Brit- 
ain toward America—which cost us and lost 
us so much—has had this signal advantage 
to our transatlantic cousins. It led to the 
assimilation of other European clements 
within the American race. These made 
them for a time in some directions almost 
anti-English, but they enriched the New 
World at the same time; and now that a 
new rapprochement between the twe coun- 
tries has begun, and is sure to grow, tne 
great Anglo-Saxon race will be all the rich- 
er and stronger. 

As already indicated, the earlier universi- 
ties of America were framed on English 
models, and their curricula of studies were 
similar, but the War of Independence broke 
the English tradit'on in many ways, and, as 
France had helped America against Eng- 
land, it was natural that American sympa- 
thy should for a time turn to, and derive 
inspiration from, French institutions and 
ideals. At first it was the old country, in- 
doctrinating one of its colonies with its 
areat traditions. Afterward it was a new 
Republic, in revolt against the mother coun- 
try and all its ways. Quesnay, a grandson 
of the French economist of that name, tried 
to found a French academy of arts and 
sciences at Richmond in 1780, and he suc- 
ceeded in raising 60,000 francs for the pur- 
pose. The French influence continued, while 
Jefferson founded the University of Vir- 
ginia, on the principle of centralization, but 
the effect of the French influence was 
neither educational nor elevated. 

A new era set in with the fall of the 
French ascendency, and the broader and 
stronger development, which commenced 
about 1825, has been chiefly due to the 
growth of National American demands and 
their progressive realization. The change 
may be briefly described as a desire to find 
in university education a guide to life ora 
training for practical action. The progress, 
however, was slow. For many years the 
education was meagre and the libraries at 
the colleges were poor. In addition to Eng- 
lish, French was the only language known, 
and the sciences were almost unknown; but 
the rise of a knowledge of the sciences, and 
of the modern European languages and lit- 
erature, had a remarkable effect on the col- 
leges of America. Chemistry was the first 
of the sciences to be taught and honored. 
Very slowly, at one academic centre after 
another, new subjects were Introduced and 
honored—biology, political economy, &c. This 
widening of the curricula of study gave life 
to the colleges and humanized them. Sci- | 
ence after science was added, and gradually, 
but in a very marked manner, the influence 
of Europe told rapidly on the growth of 
those American institutions. The decay of 
denominationalism and the rise of human- 
ism in the colleges of America has run very 
nearly the same course as it has in the uni!- 
versities of Europe, especially of Germany. 

It was inevitable that minor Institutions 
should spring up in many of the States 
and assume the rank of universities. Each 
of the States can do as it likes in the mat- 
ter of instituting, endowing, and recogniz- 
ing colleges, and there has doubtless been 
some rivalry and even some jealousy 
among them. As in the case of churches, 
unnecessary colleges have been planted | 
and sanctioned, and a degree-planting 
charter has been sometimes too easily 
I do not think, however, that 
any of these colleges should be, or pos- 
sibly could be, suppressed. Their aca- 
demic character might be changed, and the 
central educational bureau at Washington 
might with advantage have power to say 
whether any mushroom college should or 
should not have the power of conferring de- 
grees, Is is surely of immense advantage 
to the people of every land to know the 


be more competent to guide the destinies of | A 
| or writer."’—Boston Journal of Education. 


elected to sit in Congress, being more high- | 
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ACCIIRATE USE OF |! NGLISH 
M4RKS A MAN AS R°FINED 
and cultivated far more than DRESS or 
MANNEW¥ can. The most useful tool for 
acquiring an accurate use of English is 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARO DICTIONARY 


an abridgment of the famous Funk & 
Wagaaius’ . tandar! tic ionary- It is a 
moderate sized, but full, easily handled, 
low-priced reference book, containing 923 
pages, 60,000 Words and Phrases, 1,225 
Pictorial Illustrations, Synonyms, Anto- 
nyms, Foreign Phrases, Faulty Diction, 
Disputed Pronunciation, Abbreviations, 
etc., etc. TLis book contains the 
English Language as it is to-day, 
It is incomparably the newest and best 
Dictionary in existence for the every day 
use of English-speaking people. 

“No one can conceive the wealth of informa- 
tion, the convenience for reference, the elimina- 
tion of non-essentials which make this book worth 
much more than the price to any student, teacher, 


Syvo, cloth, leather back, $2.50; sheep, 
$4.00. Indexed, 50 cents additional, 


For sale by all Book-dealers, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 








Master and Man. 

By Count Leo TotstToy. Translated by A. 
HULME BEAMAN. With an Introduc- 
tion by W. D. Howe tts. 16mo. Cloth, 
75 cents. 


“It reveals a wonderful knowledge of the 
workings of the human mind—of the natural im- 


pulses and the conventional habits that spring 
from environment and education—and It tells a 
tale that not only stirs the emotions, but 


gives us a better insight into our own hearts.’’— 
San Francisco Argonaut. 





This book is for sale by all booksellers; or it wil 
be sent by mail, postpaid, on r ceipt of price, by the 
publisher:, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








“ Will attract a grea’ deal of atten'ton.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


LIFE IS LIFE 
And Other Tal’s and Episodes. B: Zack. $1.50 
“There ts power, tumor, and character in ibe 
book, avd in all ibe stor:es a breadib of true 
emotion.”’—T be Critic, London 
Churles Scribner's Sons, 153-157 5thAv.,N.Y. 










AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 
Bougut and sold by 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 1,125 Bway, N. ¥.G 








BOOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 

plied, no matter on what subject. Acknowledged 
the world over as the most expert book finders 
extant. Please state wants. BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birming- 
ham, England. 


antee a great future for them. And they 
are essentially, from root to branch, popu- 
lar. Just as our Scottish universities have 
been, during all the centuries of their ex- 
istence, “colleges for the people,” so the 
smallest and most insignificant ones in the 
far Western States have, like the more fa- 
mous ones in the American East, been open 
to all; and they have becomé centres of 
light to the masses, the ‘‘dim, common 
populations” of ine land. They have done 
good work in enabling many a poor lad to 
ascend in the social scale, not by mere 
“‘euteness,” but by rising on the steps of 
the ladder of knowledge. They have also 
led the successful commercial men of their 
Western States to see that man “ liveth not 
by bread alone, and that material prosper- 
ity is not the sole kind of success that a 
great nation needs. . 

It is difficult for an outside observer, 
whether he may have been allowed to enter 
the inner circles or not, to be either a dis- 
passionate critic or a competent adviser on 
any point; but, as to the universities and 
colleges ot America, it should not be diffi- 
cult to introduce a measure into the House 
of Representatives and Congress, and = 
it which would give power to the Minister 
of Education at Washington to regulate the 
power of all the colleges in the matter of 
conferring degrees. No doubt the smaller 
colleges will in course of time be pushed 
aside in the struggle for existence, apart 
from all legislation, but so long as party 
spirit lives and sectarian tendencies exist 
in human nature itself colleges which the 
higher culture would wish to see abolished 
will continue to live. Let them live as long 
as they can, but let some central education- 
al authority tell the Nation what is the 
value of the “ education’ and of the degree 
which they give. Surely in no civilized 
country of the world should there be from 
400 to 700 degree-granting colleges existing 
and flourishing. 

Taking them all together, the result is 
this: The universities of America have 
started on a career of progress which has 
placed them sereaty in more respects than 
one on a footing of equality with those of 
Europe. They are relatively far wealthier 
than are the corresponding universities of 
Germany and France. What is much more 
important, they are doing splendid work in 
directions which may outstrip our own, and 
they have an assured future in the eager- 
ness with which the millionaires of that 
great continent are devoting their wealth 
to subsidizing them and accelerating their 
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‘The Control of 
prow 75 [1G TPOpIGS 
seas By BENJAMIN KIDD 


The rivalry of the future is for 





Just 
Ready 








the inheritance of the tropics 
Mr. Kidd’s thoughtful discussion of the 
future of two of the richest parts of the 
earth’s surface is specially timely 


A NEW EDITION OF 
Bewemin Social Evolution 
Cloth, Cr. i2mo, $1.50. 


The summary of the forces of modera 
progress which the author presents in 


this interesting volume 

The Appendix must commard the atten- 
Coniains an tion of every reader 
Ansuer 10 Nowhere do we recall 


His Critics. their presentation in a 
more succinct form. .. « 
A most interesting contribuiion to the 


social philosophy of the time. 


New Edition, 
With iive acw 
chapters. 
Buckram, 8va, 
Price, $6.00, 


Gladstone’s Life 
By Justin McCarthy, M.P,, 


Author of “. The Four Georges,” “ A History 
of Our Own Ties,” ete, etc. Alustrated 
with Maay Porvraits. -New Edition, with 
Chapters describing the last months of 

With five  Glacstcaes life and his funeral 


The Story of 





New and 
Eniarged 
Edition. 





Chapters at Wesuninster. 
adaed. “To our thinking Mr. Mo 





Carthy’s facile pen has never 

been employed better than in 
this engaging vo.ume. . The book is 
rich in brief and pithy characterizations of 
men and measures, and abounds in those 
striking turns of thought and phrase that 


fix the attention and stamp t nselves en 

the memory.”—The Dial 
- . A widely 
QNOMa) MANNS << 
‘Biograplf 





Archbishop of Westminster. 
By EDMUNDS. PURCELL, 


Member of ithe Roman 
Academy of Letters. 
Two Volumes with Portraits, 
Cloth, 8vo., $3.50. 
“It is not to be wondered at that this 
elaborate work, so anxiously and impatient- 
ly uwaited, has stir:ed the Christian world 
profoundly. Nothing like it has ap 


for generations."’"—The Evening Teiegrap 
Philadelphia. as - 


The Story of China 


By Demetrius Charles Boulger, 
Author of “ The Life of Gordon.” 


With Portraits and Maps. 


A Less 
Expensive 
Edition. 





New aad Two Volumes, Cloth, 8vo, $9.00. 
Revised = +4 the ‘new edition of this 
Edition standard work have been added 
wth s€W — chipters on changes in publie 
Chapters.  aairs in China during the time 


Since the book’s issue; oa the 
new leaders, such as Li Hung Chang; on 
the war with Japan and its resuits, ete, 
ete. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Macmilan Company, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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They will appear 
through the house of MacLehose & Sons in 


Longmans, Green & Co, will publish a 
new romance by Edna Lyall on Sept. 16. 
It is entitled “ Hope, the Hermit.” Other 
books by Miss Lyall ere “‘ Donovan,” “ We 

” “ Wayfaring Men,” and “ Doreen. 

W. Clark Russell has written a new tale 
of the sea for R. F. Fenno & Co., which 
fs entitled “The Romance of a Midship- 
man.” It will be published about the mid- 
@le of the month. 

Rudyard Kipling’s “ Recessional” is to 
be shortly published in a new and elab- 
orately illustrated edition by M. F. Mans- 
field & Co. At this time-two striking 
couplets of the poem might be recalled: 

“ way— 
3 Sune SF veblsha es THe fe 
e . @ se s s s 
‘For frantic boast or foolish word, 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord.” 

A new semi-bibliographical and literary 
magazine has just made its appearance in 
London. It is entitled “ Library World: 
A Medium of Inter-Communication for Li- 
brarians.” “Its first object,” says the 
editor in his initial editorial, “will be to 
supply the continuous and punctual suc- 
cession of news and articles of interest 
both to librarians and readers. Another 
object will be to elicit from the best in- 
formed writers practical articles on the 
more advanced departments of library 
practice, while its columns will always be 
open for the discussion of subjects of gen- 
eral interest.” 

The first serious history of the late war 
to appear will probably be Marrion Wilcox's 
“Short History of the War with Spain,” 
which will be published in November by 
the Frederick A. Stokes Company. Mr. Wil- 
cox, it will be recalled, wrote an admirable 
war diary for Harper’s Weekly during the 
period of hostilities. Possfbly, however, Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis's history entitled 
“The War of 1898.” may be presented to 
the public first. This volume is now passing 
through the press of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. The bases of the history are Mr. 
Davis’s articles in Scribner's Magazine, 
which have afforded so much interest during 
the last few months. The characteristic of 
this volume is that it will have the com- 
bined value of a wideawake war correspond- 
ent’s momentary impressions and descrip- 
tions written in the midst of events and the 
carefully considered summing up by an es- 
pecially serious, if not competent, student 
of war. 

Robert W. Chambers’s new novel, which 
has been prepared by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, entitled “Ashes of Dm- 
pire,” is an exciting tale of the time of the 
siege of Paris. It relates the adventures of 
two young men, an Englishman and an 
American, who passed through the siege; 
incidentally it gives a very pretty love 
story, the two heroines being two charming 
French girts. 

“Holland and the Hollanders,” by David 

8 Meldrum, author of “The Story of 
Margredel,” is announced by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 
“Lady Jezebel” is the last tale from the 
pen of Fergus Hume. It will soon be issued 
from the press of M. F. Mansfield & Co. 
Bince the days of “‘ A Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab” each new story bv this ingenious 
writer has found an eager public. ‘ Lady 
Jezebel”’ deals with a mysterious and hor- 
rible secret in the possession of the heroine, 
a withered beldam, which all but dies with 
her. 

“Students’ Readings and Questions” 
is the title of a textbook by Miss Harriet 
Mason, instructor in rhetoric and English 
literature, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. It 
will be published next week by the Macmil- 
lan Company. 

Mark Twain is the next well-known per- 
fon to be “anecdotalized"’ by The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. The humorist’s closest 
friends have sent to the magazine for its 
next number some twenty-odd stories about 
him, none of which has ever been printed 
before. 

W. J. Knapp, Professor of Roman Litera- 
ture in the University of Chicago, is the 
author of the “Life of George Borrow,” 
the title of which has already been men- 
tioned in these columns. G. P. Putnam's 
fons will publish the volume in co-operation 
with John Murray of London. 

“The Roycroft Shop” of East Aurora, 
N. Y., announces an elaborate édition de 
luxe of the “ Rub4éiyét of Omar Khayy4m,” 
being the Fitzgerald translation of 1879, 
with the address of the Hon. John Hay at 
the Omar Khayy4m Club, London, as a 
preface. 

John C. Ropes has completed the second 
volume of “ The History of the Civil War,” 
which is being put to press by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. The contents of Vol. Ll. are: 
“Fort Donaldson and Shilon,” “ Peninsula 
Campaign,” ‘Lee Takas the Offensive in 
the East,” “‘ Bragg Takes the Offensive in 
the West,” “The Federals Resume the Of- 
fensive in the West,” “The Battle of Mur- 
freesborough,” “ The Federals Resume the 
Offensive in the East,” and “Battle of 
Fredericksburg.” 

A new decorated edition of the “ Rubalyat 
of Omar Khayyam,” Fitzgerald's transle- 
tion, is announced by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. The decorator is W. B. Macdougall. 

The posthumous autobiography of that 
Veteran sailor who died the other day near 


biography of his 
Hamlin, Vice President during Lincoln’s 
first Administration, Governor of Maine, 
United States Senator, and Minister to 
Spain, It will be sent to press shortly. 
The book is written in story form, and 
will be called “The Story of Hannibal 
Hamlin.” It will contain 700 or 800 pages, 
and much important matter about the slave 
power, the Adminstrations of Polk, Taylor, 
Pierce, Buchanan, and Lincoln, which is 
fresh, will be included. Mr. Hamlin is weil 
known in New York as a newspaper man. 
The Norwich School! and that Norwich 


scape painting in England. The master of 
it was John Crome, Old Crome, as he is 
best known, who, born at Norwich in 1769, 
died in 1821, He was the true father and 
founder of the Norwich School of Art. Then 
there was, Cotman, who was born in 1782, 
and lived a long life, and he painted land- 
Scape, too, and was Secretary of the Nor- 
wich Academy of Artists. The Autotype 
Company purpose printing reproductions of 
the Norwich School, and will include the 
work of a dozen of these old artists, and 
the subjects are delightful ones—the 
streams, the groves, the coasts of England, 
with the old monuments. 

“Dinner and Diners” is the title of a 
new monthly, which has for motto, “To 
Live Well, Eat Well.” There are maga- 
zines devoted to fashions, but the one un- 
der notice thinks not of the outer men or 
women, but the inner portion. There are 
contributions by illustrious chefs, and 
menus, plain or elaborate, printed. “‘ Gour- 
mandise”’ is treated as a historical study; 
then the decencies of the table are all care- 
fully considered, “ Dinners and Diners ” is in 
English and German, and is nicely illus- 
trated. It is published by The Dinners and 
Diners Publication Company of New York. 

The Siegel-Cooper Company of New York 
publish ‘‘ Book Notes; A Monthly Literary 
Magazine and Review of New Books.” 
There are notices of current publications, 
with original stories. Music, the drama, 
and art are to be found in their particular 
departments. In addition to these features 
the magazine, which is an illustrated one, 
contains a list of the latest French books, 
The annual subscription is 30 cents. 

The London publisher Duckworth an- 
nounces a new edition of “The Tatler,”’ in 
four volumes, by G. A. Aitken; it will be 
presented during the coming year. The 
first volume will appear about the middle 
of this month, 

Octave Thanet, who has been writing 
some short stories based on labor problems 
for Scribner’s Magazine, has included a 
number of these tales in a volume called 
“The Heart of Toll,” which will shortly 
appear from the press of Charles Scribner's 
Sons.. Among the tales are “The Non- 
Combatant,” “The Ways of an Election,” 
“The Moment of Clear Vision,” “The 
Conscience of a Business Man,” “ Johnny’s 
Job,” and “The Scab.’ Illustrations for 
the book will be by A. B, Frost. 

A new edition of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell's 
“Far in the Forest” is announced by the 
Century Company. 

The Macmiilan Company will publish, 
Sept. 16, the ‘“‘Memoir of Bismarck; Some 
Secret Pages of His History,” being a diary 
kept by Dr. Moritz Busch during twenty- 
five years’ official and private intercourse 
with the great Chancellor. These secret 
pages of the German Prince's life were writ- 
ten by Dr. Busch during twenty-five years 
intimate relations with him. They throw 
much light, it is said, on many vexed ques- 
tions in European politics. 

The Macmillan Company have in press 
“The Forest Orchid, and Other Tales,’ by 
Mrs. Ella Higginson, author of “In the 
Land of the Snow Pearls.”’ 

A book containing a very fine collection 
of photographs of Oriental life and scenery 
is John Thompson’s “ Through China with 
a Camera,” to be published in the late Fall 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. The Chinese ques- 
tion is now so much in the fore that this 
volume, with its trustworthy information 
“and human documents,”’ will be of more 
than usual interest. 

M. F. Mansfield & Co. will shortly bring 
out a volume which will be of particular 
interest to book lovers. It is by the late 
W. E. Gladstone, and is entitled ‘‘On the 
Housing of Books.” 

The September Book Buyer has a por- 
trait of Edmond Rostand, the young poet 
who suddenly burst into fame last Jan- 
uary with the production of ‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac ”’ on the Paris stage. On the op- 
posite page there is an excellent likeness 
of Coquelin as Cyrano. An enthusiastic 
letter from Coquelin adds to the interest 
of the portraits, 

It is rumored that Mrs. Schuyler Crownin- 
shield is at work on a new romance for D. 
Appleton & Co. The scene of the story is 
said to be laid in the West Indies. 

The house of D. Appleton & Co. will pub- 
lish next week Prof. John Trowbridge’s 
“ Philip’s Experiments; or, Physical Science 
at Home”; “The Scientific Memories of 
Thomas Henry Huxley,” (Vol. L.) edited by 
Prof. M. Foster and Prof. E. Ray Lankas- 
ter; “The House of Hidden Treasure,” by 
Maxwell Gray; “ Earth and Sky,” by E. S. 
Holden, and Arthur Paterson's new novel 
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has left the ill-omened 

thirteenth edition, and is now in its four- 
teerth impression. Its tarrying time in the 
unlucky number was less than three weeks. 
“ Concerning Isabel Carnaby’ is the title 


published shortly by D. 


R. F. Fenno & Co. will publish before 
long “ Wedlock,” a new romance by John 
Strange Wivtei, author of “ Bootles’ Baby.” 

Charles Scribner's Sons recently issued 
two important American editions of English 
books: “ Anglo-Saxon Superiority: To What 
It Is Due,” by Edmond Demolins, trans- 
lated by Louis Bert Lavigne from the tenth 
Paris edition; and “‘ Wireless Telegraphy; 
Popularly Explained,” by Richard Kerr, F. 
G. 8., author of “ Hidden Beauties of Na- 
gl public lecturer on experimental phy- 
sics. 

M. F. Mansfield & Co. have ready “An 
Egyptian Coquette,” by Clive Holland, 
which, like the author’s former success, 
“My Japanese Wife,” shows much re- 
esearch and painstaking. It is a tale of hyp- 
notic suggestion, Egyptology, and certain 
phases of London literary life. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish Sept. 
17 “ War Memories of an Army Chaplain,” 
by H. C. Trumbull, D. B.; “The Discharge 
of Electricity in Gases,” by J. J. Thompson, 
M. A. F. R. 8&., Cavendish Professor of 
Physics in the University of Cambridge; 
“The Story of a Yankee Boy,” by Herbert 
BE, Hamblen; “ Boys of Fairport,” by Noah 
Brooks; “‘ American Girls’ Handy Book,” 
by Lina and Adelia B. Beard, and three 
new volumes by G. A. Henty, already 
touched on in these columns. 

Robert Machray has written a new novel 
for Frederick A. Stokes Company, which 
will be published in the middle Autumn. 
It is entitled “Grace O'Malley, Princess 
and Pirate,” being related by Ruari Mac- 
donald, Redshank and Rebel. While most 
of the incidents in the novel are imaginary, 
many of the characters in it are taken from 
the actual history of England. 

The author of “ Nancy Noon” and the 
“Tormentor” has just finished his new 
novel for Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
which is entitled ‘‘The Destroyer.” In his 
new novel, Benjamin Swift, the author, it 
is said, is more sparkling and brilliant than 
ever. 

The Macmillan Company will publish 
shortly “From Chaucer to Arnold; Types 
of Literary Art,’’ being an introduction to 
English literature. The work is edited by 
Andrew J. George, instructor in the High 
School at Newton, Mass. 

“The Real Bismarck,” Jules Hoche, 
translated by Mrs. Charles R. Rogers, will 
be published immediately by R. F. Fenno & 
Co. 


Gift of a Medical Library. 


OVER 20,000 VOLUMES ADDED TO THE 
ACADEMY OF MEDICINE’S COL- 
LECTION. 


A valuable collection of books has just 
been received by the Academy of Medicine 
in this city, and the volumes are now being 
catalogued and placed upon the shelves in 
the library, in West Forty-third Street. The 
collection numbers 23,000 volumes, and is 
a gift from the Society of the New York 
Hospital. The library is particularly rich 
in classical medical books and early maga- 
zines and publications, many of the older 
ones now more valuable as works of refer- 
ence or curiosity than of any practical 
utility to the modern practitioner. 

The transfer of the library will be of 
benefit to both the giver and the recipient. 
In its former rooms at the New York Hos- 
pital the books were little used, and the 
rather limited additions made to it in recent 
years did not render it as serviceable to 
students and practitioners of medicine as 
the Academy of Medicine library, to which 
particular attention has been given to keep 
it thoroughly up to date. The transfer and 
gift, therefore, have been mutually advan- 
tageous. In rare and ancicnt works the 
Academy library hes been greatly enriched, 
aml it is the largest gift ever received. A 
fine bronze tablet mentioning the gift is 
about to be placed in the library rooms. 

The 
books 


acquisition of this large number of 
brings the collection of the Acad- 


emy of Medicine up to 80,000 volumes, the | 
| of Aug. 20 and 2 


second largest of its kind in this country, 
the first being the library attached to the 
Surgeon General's office at Washington. 
Many queer medical treatises are to be 
found tn this new collection, and the 
physician who can read Latin without diffi- 
culty and can find a little time from his 
labors to dig into some of these vellum-coy- 
ered books will be amply repaid by 
amusement derived from them. 

The oldest work is a large vellum work 
printed in 1479. It is by Albertus Magnus, 
and is printed in fine old black letter, the 
capitals done by hand in red and blue ink, 
and several of the pages bear marginal 
notes, showing that in its day the old book 
proved of service to some one. There are 


several fine Elzevirs in the collection, and | 


the number of works printed in the six- 


in 1796, 
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' February and half in October. 
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SUNDAY, SEPT. 11. 


FEATURES: 


Distinguished Bankers. portraits of 
Edward E. Poor and Richard Delafield, 
President. and Vice President of the Na 
tional Park Bank of New York. 


Guns that Won. pictures of the big 
guns on our men-of-war, showing the 
method with which they are handled. 
Text by Henry Harrison Lewis, late of 
the Un States Navy. 


At Camp Wikoff. president mcKin- 


ley’s visit. Twelve pictures in all. 


At Chickamauga. picture of Com 
pany D, Eighth New York Volunteers. 


The Canadian Commissioners. 
Half-page picture of the complete Inter- 
national Arbitration Commission in ses 
sion at Quebec, 


Return of Naval Militia. picture 


of the home-coming reviewed by Presi- 
dent McKinley and Mayor Van Wyck. 


Bad Manners in Good Society. 
An interesting article by Mrs.M & 
W. Sherwood. 


Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Interesting story of the poet and critic. 
Picture of Mr. Stedman in his library 
_’ home in Lawrence Park, Bronx- 
v 


Frederick Douglass. some anec- 
dotes of the great negro, with a picture 
of the statue of Douglass to be unveiled 
at Rochester, on Sept. 20. 


In the Theatres. Half- page of scenes 
from De Wolf Hopper’s new comic 
opera, “ The Charlatan,”’ with pictures 

Katherine Carlisle, Alice Judson, 
Nella Bergen, De Wolf. Hopper, Alfred 
Klein, Edmund Stanley, Monk Price, and 
Arthur Cunningham. Portraits of 
Stuart Robson, Mubel Lane, Marie 
Burrough, Jessie Batemin. Sybil Car- 
lisle, Marie Tempest, Hilda Moody, Paula 
Edwardes and Herbert Gre ham in “A 

Runaway Girl,” and a half-page scene 
from “ A Runaway Girl.’’ 


Men and Women of the Hour. 
Portraits of Sir Thomas Jobnston 
Lipton, the Queen of Denmark, Capt. 
G. H Parker of the Thirteenth Infantry, 
commanding the famous Gatling gun 
detachment of the Fifth Army Corps, 
and Bret Harte. 


All About Laces. tiustrations of 
imitation and real Valenciennes imitation 
and real Chantilly, modern Brussels, 
Bruges and Duchess. 

Fiction. 


“ Max.” By D. G. Charles. 


The Illustrated Magazine accompa- 
nies, without additional charge, 
each copy of the Sunday Edition 
of The New York Times, Price, 
Five Cents, 


The New Bork Times 


“All the News That’s Fit to Print.’’ 


teenth and seventeenth centuries is quite 
large, many being published in Venice, Leip- 
sic, Amsterdam, and London, 

Another interesting feature regarding this 
collection is that the library was started 
by the Society of the New York Hospital 
and has thus remained intact for 
over 100 years before changing hands. 


A Cub That Has D'nners. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 

I have read with interest the inquiry of 
“W.” in THE TIMEs’s SATURDAY REVIEW of 
Aug. 13 and subsequent articles in the issues 
7 in regard to small literary 
clubs. I take pleasure in informing you 
that there is in existence a small club, or- 
ganized in November, 1895, known as the 
Round Table Club, and would call your at- 
tention to the fact that its membership is 
open to ladies as well as gentlenien. This 
meets the suggestion of “ Bellicent,” in 
your issue of even date, 

The annual dues are $15, payable half in 
That sum 


includes dinners. Meetings are held from 


' October to May during the third week of 


each month. Dinner is served at each meet- 

ing. The Secretary of the club is George N, 

Thomssen of 432 Fifteenth Street, Brooklyn, 

and the Treasurer Samuel V. Constant, 120 

Broadway. 8, 
New York, Aug. 27, 1898. 





